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| = | 1 HAVE now the ad of inte to you'my Urige 
| on the ben of the position of the organ in Winchester Cathedral, in which. 

I have endeavoured, distinctly, to state the objections to which, I conceive, the 
1 proposed change of position, from the side to the centre of the choir, is liable, 
on the strongest grounds which the acknowledged principles of good taste, and the 
| practice of 3 can furnish. 


| 


fn dolls this, I beg you vill fel emed. 66 
c | voured to shape my Report to the peculiar views you entertain on the subject; 
being well aware, that in seeking professional advice, your sole object has been to 
obtain the fullest and most correct information on the subject to have your own 
1 | ideas corrected, if erroneous—to have them confirmed, if correct; and to be 
WE. +  furnished with the means of extending the conviction impressed upon your own 
d mind, to the minds of those who happen unfortunately to entertain different 


1418 opinions on the subject, and on whom the decision of this most n question 
r will devolve. | 


: = The subject, I conceive, however, to be one which is not to be considered ; 1 384 
exclusively with reference to its own individual merits : the public taste has, within $1; 
the last few years, become wonderfully accurate upon all matters of national | — | 
| architecture and antiquity ; and their feelings have become, in a corresponding de- 
| _ gree, alive to any innovations upon established principles and usage with reference >. 
to such matters. The proceedings at Winchester I have frequently heard canvas - 1 
sed by men eminently qualified to estimate their merits. The beauty of the resto- 7 
rations in the interior, and the munificent feeling by which those restorations have 
been accomplished, are duly appreciated, and highly cotumended. The few incon- 
gruities with which they have thus far been associated, such as the ceilings over the 
3 transepts, and a few other matters of the same kind, are lamented; but as they do . -. 5:20" 
| 7 TL not materially affect the general character of the interior of the building, are spokenkk ] 
ry of with great indulgence. i would, heroes of Suey rogrns, )GS v 
Complete success, they should, by the adoption of so fatal an error as that of 5 „ ” 
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removing the organ to the centre, venture upon innovation upon the interior 
arrangement at once destructive of all the beauty their previous good taste has 
conferred upon the edifice, which will have the sure effect of depriving them 
of all the honour they have thus far so richly deserved; and convert the approba- 
tion which has hitherto in a great measure attended their progress, into a feeling 
of disappointment and regret. That your well-directed efforts may have the effect 
of averting so great an evil, both as applies to the Cathedral itself, and the 
guardians of its beauties, I most sincerely hope; and I shall deem it a source of 
great satisfaction as an admirer of the building, and a lover of antiquities generally, 
should the er Ng contribute to produce so desirable a result. 
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"Dean of t Winchester, 


ON THE PROPOSED REMOYAL or THE ORGAN FROM THE SIDE 
T0 THE CENTRE Or THE CATHEDRAL, ' | | 1) 
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Bx EDWARD BLORE, ARCHITECT: - .. 


\ 
— - 


10 THE VERY REVEREND THE DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 
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| Have been honoured with your instructions to report my 
opinion upon the comparative advantages and disadvantages of replacing the 


Organ in the situation it formerly occupied on the north side of the choir of 
Winchester Cathedral, or transferring it to a situation provided for it over the 
new screen dividing the choir from the nave; and further to state my ideas as to 
the relative expence which must be incurred between the adoption of those Sci 8 
I have no hesitation in stating, that I am decidedly of opinion, the eu i 
of the Organ, on the north side of the choir, is in every respect by far 

eligible; and that, in addition to other objections to which the change of ee 
proposed is liable, a very considerable extra expence must necessarily be incurred 
by removing it to a more conspicuous situation. The EE are _ W 
on which 1 „rere need ts: fort ths above U nen t Bus Wel. 


1. 


lüp iaged at mee e bange em this eee, that, 
We enen accompaniment to the religious services of our Cathedrals, it 
is one of those appendages which, owing to its great bulk, and the necessary 
economy of its component parts, presents the fewest opportunities for successful 
embellichment. It is consequently most difficult to invest with a pleasing exterior, 
or to place in an appropriate situation, and has become an unsightly object, ob- 
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a fayourable opportunity occurs of so disposing of it as to secure all the advantages 
of the instrument, without obtruding it unnecessarily on the view, or obstrueting 
the more interesting features of the building in which it is placed, the opportunity 
thus afforded, of escaping-from..a subject of great and general embarrassment, 
may be deemed a fortunate circumstance, and, in compliance with vey prin- 
er 15 N taste and Der 1 to be enbrased. 
In en the above observation to Ry ale 1 Fan it 
may be stated as a characteristic feature of Winchester Cathedral, that the longi- 
tudinal views, from east to west, comprehend all the principal beauties of the 
interior, exclusive of the chapels, and embrace some of its finest architectural 
combination; and I have always considered it as one of the felicities by which it 
has been pre-eminently distinguished from all the other Cathedrals of this country, 
that this leading and original feature of the building has been preserved open and 
unobstructed. Without intending to depreciate the merits of the transepts, which, 
as examples of our early national architecture, possess the highest interest, it may 
safely be asserted that, compared with the perspective of interesting objects as 
seen from the west entrance, the views across the transepts are almost destitute of 
any real beauty, affording one of those eligible opportunities of so disposing of 


the Organ as to preserve the leading - beauties, of the interior in their original 


state; and where, at the same time, that it possesses all the advantages of 
ER to * _— it mull obatruct no view nl worth preserving. 
8 128 


44 a 


01 adesta with the Fewer which the d of the Cathedral will 
define by replacing the Organ inits original position, on the north side of the choir, 
the inevitable consequence of placing it over the new screen must be to embarrass, 
in every point of view, those beauties which ought so scrupulously to be preserved 
entite, by raising an unsiglitly obstruction in a most central and conspicuous situ- 
ation. Looking from the west, the summit of the beautiful altar-screen, evidently 
S$levated and enriched to can extraordinary degree, to become an ohject from that 
point of view, and which now xises with such exquisite effect over the new choir- 


screen, must entirely be excluded from the view; and its no less beautiful and 


appropriate associate the eat window, must either entirely, or in part, share a 
similar fate ; the perspective of the roof and side arches, wanting such a termination, 
will in a great measure lose their effect; and the harmony of the composition, 80 
greatly and deservedly admired, will completely be destroyed. This is a result 
which no ingenülty dun entirely avertj and it is one of the deprivations of beauty 
whichothe building will experience by the change, and for which nothing that can 
heionbetituted caniadequatelylcompensatero on to anos nobrotent ! 
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Ĩ be proposed diminution of the size of the Choir, by advancing the Organ 
into that part of the Cathedral; the destruetion of a portion of the stall- work, to 
make room for the instrument; and the interruption to the view of the west win- 
dow, as a termination to the perspective of the roof and side arches, forms an 
equally strong ground of objection to the proposed r with ee to the 
interior view from the n of the i ad 


| Should i it be tated, in order to rw the above R to 8 the 
Organ over the new screen, that the screen has been kept of lower dimensions for 
that purpose, and that the instrument may be condensed within a comparatively 
small compass, so as to obstruct the interior views as little as possible, I am de- 
cidedly of opinion that such a compromise is totally incompatible with a due re- 
gard for the character of the interior of the fabric, the fate whereof 1 conceive 
entirely to depend on the decision of this question. Its beauties should be pre- 
served entire and inviolate; and I feel fully persuaded, that however plausible the 
reasons may appear for such a modification of the instrument, instead of answer- 
ing the end proposed, the result will be rather to increase than mitigate the ap- 
prehended evil. Whatever occupies so prominent a place ought, in order effici- 
ently to accomplish the end proposed, to possess a magnitude and beauty com- 
mensurate with the value of the objects sacrificed for its intrusion; any thing 
small will necessarily look mean and contemptible, and the eye, instead of being 
satisfied, will only be struck with the evident futility of the attempted compromise. 


That the new screen has been kept of low dimensions may be deemed a 
most fortunate circumstance; in that respect it is admirably calculated to combine 
with and display the other beauties of the interior with which it is associated; 
the best possible taste would therefore be displayed in preserving it of its present 
dimensions, and finishing those portions of the backs of the choir stalls which now 
rise above it, and which, in their imperfect state may be deemed offensive, to cor- 
respond with the fronts, an objeet which the expenditure of a few pounds would 
amply! accomplish. They would then not only become beauties in themselves, 
but would have the advantageous effect of breaking, by, their pyramidal forms, 


the parallel horizontal lines of the two screens, giving greater variety to the com- 
Position, and an air of ee, pen to n remote one, We ene 


; n its beauties. 2 0 22 _ nat l £44 has 94 LY $159 $13.21 1 
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| 13 59101 Ne Tt 5G «is $6 £514 $; ans * 2 U [5233 4 167.44 flat Loon 10.671 
; Having stated my opinion of the . marks. of the ang places. in 
6 —— place the Organ, from a consideration of the pecubar 
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further to illustrate that opinion, by briefly stating, that to place the Organ in the 
situation proposed, over the new 'screen; is contrary to the practice of all those 
Cathedrals in which the original interior arrangement remains undisturbed. 1 
much regret that I am not able to refer to any of our own Cathedrals in support 
of the truth of this proposition; but I believe it is an acknowledged fact, that in 
all the Continental Cathedrals, the summit of the screen dividing the choir from 
the nave is employed as a rood-loft; that is, to sustain, in most cases, a slender 
crucifix ; whilst the Organ, instead of being brought ostentatiously forward, has, 
with the best possible taste, been placed in a remote or retired part of the build - 
ing, partly, in all probability, from a feeling of the superior effect of the instrument 
under such circamstances of concealment, and partly from a consciousness of the 
poo — 4 or iniposeibillty wr fora. oy it in a more 4 gray ut situation with __ 
2 0407-10 ne | 


* - 


The enges bed OR! which 1 am \ able to abe in en of 
my view of the subject, is derived from the positively bad effect produced in the 
interior of our on Cathedrals by placing the Organ in a central situation. It is 
a practice in direct violation of tlie spirit of the design, and destructive of their 
beauties. * It has experienced the uniform disapprobation of all men of real taste 
and judgment, consequences which ought to operate as a warning to prevent the 
adoption of a similar error, where the circumstances are not of ann a 


nature as to render it unavoidable. 


I chall conclude this portion of my subject by stating two circumstances of 
recent occurrence, which furnish such remarkable illustrations of the above posi- 
tions, as to deserve particular notice in this place. The one is in the Abbey 
Church of St. Albans, a building which possesses many points of correspondence 
with Winchester Cathedral. In arrangement and dimensions it approaches nearer 
to it than any other. The Choir and Altar screen have many points of resemblance, 
particularly the latter, which is nearly a duplicate of the one at Winchester. It 
has also a smaller lower screen, dividing the Choir from the nave; upon this has 


0 recently been placed an Organ of small dimensions, but what it wants in magnitude 


» 
= Ls * 


has been more than compensated in ornament ; the consequence of this tasteless in- 
novation has been, that the solemn dignity of the interior of this interesting building 
has been violated, and its most beautiful features obstructed to a degree that every 
man of real taste and feeling must deplore; and it may safely be predicted, that a 
similar or worse result will attend a similar experiment in Winchester Cathedral. 
The other cireumstance which I think worthy of notice, with reference to the sub- 
Jeet under condideration, occurred on a recent ocbasion when it was found expe- 


7 | a 

dient to remove the Organ from the centre to the side of Westminster Abbey. 
The improved effect of the interior in oonsequence of the change was so striking 
and so universally admitted, that what had been undertaken for a temporary pur- 
pose would have been rendered permanent had it not been for the n additional 
expence which would have attended the "_ | 


With respect to the comparative expence which must necessarily be in- 
curred with reference to the two positions of the Organ, I have already stated that 
placed over the new screen an instrument of small dimensions would not answer the 
end proposed, and that nothing short of investing it with a case of ample size and 
extraordinary beauty of design would at all mitigate the evil to be apprehended 
from placing it in that prominent situation. In addition to this, when it is consi- 
dered that it would require an equal degree of finish both on the two fronts, and 
the ends, it follows as a matter of course that a very considerable expenditure must 
be incurred, in decorating the case for the instrument. Placed in its original 
portion on the side of the Choir, the instrument being very much out of sight the 
quality of the design would be a consideration of subordinate importance, and that 
portion of it alone facing the Choir would require to be particularly finished, the 
back towards the Transept might have a very simple termination to correspond 
with the style of that portion of the building. I think, therefore, in stating the 
difference of expence between the two scites at 3007. I am not at all exceeding 
a correct estimate; in all probability it will be found to fall considerably short of 


the real amount. 


T have already alluded to the destruction of a portion of the Choir stalls as 
one of the evils which has attended the preparation for the reception of the Organ 
over the new screen, I now repeat my notice of this fatal error in connection with 
one of no less fatal a nature, the proposed application of the central canopy over 
the entrance to the Choir, for the purpose of converting it into a Bishop's Throne. 
The space of the central canopy is, I understand, according to common prac- 
tice to be occupied by the Choir Organ. Having consulted with Mr. Blyth the 
Organ Builder, I learn that this practice of bringing forward the Choir Organ in 
advance of the stalls, is by no means requisite, and that the instrument would be 
equally efficient if placed immediately behind the canopies of the stalls. The 
spoliation of the stall work of Winchester Cathedral cannot therefore be justified 
upon the grounds of necessity, and good taste points out the propriety of re- 
storing this most beautiful GT of the interior without loss of time to its 


original state. 
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* Having stated my opinion upon the points referred for my consideration, I shall 
conclude by observing, that I have advanced no opinion which' I do not feel myself 
fully prepared to support, and that I shall at all times be ready to 
additional information as may be required by the nature of the question involved 
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IV WAS no bent 8 upon to 3 
the taſk of writing the genuine | Hiſtory and Antiquities of 
Wincheſter, than both my judgment and my inclinations 
pointed out to me the illuſtrious name, that would beſt become 
the preſent page: it was not, however, until T had obtained 
permiſſion to this effect, that 1 SOOT: 8 on en 
the ſaid work to your Ladyſhip. il 1 

Deſcended from a family, the montaiichts: of IP n 
ment and munificence to this city adorn its public places, (1) 
the ſole heireſs and repreſentative, in all his property and 
intereſts, of a father, the late Duke of Chandos, whoſe name 


„ at the 3 3 l in Wincheſter, and . of 


& 7 
E "x 1 


- 


'@) The ſtatue of queen Ann, in the "OR of the town-hall, was the gift of George 
Bridges, eſq. of Ayington-houſe, in the year 1713. The ſame gentleman, by, bis will, 
bearing date Feb. 17, 1749, bequeathed the ſum of 800l. to repair and fit up the city | 
chambers, in St. John's-houſe, which money was paid and employed accordingly. He - 
made a more valuable preſent to the nation at large; in his gallant and ſucceſsful relative, 
fir George Bridges Rodney, afterwards lord Rodney, whom he introduced to public notices.” - 
He Was the repreſentative of Wincheſter in ſeven parliaments, and his portrait is the only 
one which has the honour of r 17 wa _ of our TO" 8 ee . Charles II, . 
in be great F 9 
171 1 ” A 
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(2) 
whoſe laſt thoughts were directed to it, your Ladyſhip has an» 
hereditary claim to the public homage, and to the private 
reſpect and gratitude, of every real friend to this city, and 
more eſpecially of the hiſtorian of its ancient glories and 
virtue. 

But this claim, Madam, e Hein hereditary, is alſo 
direct and perſonal, being grounded on the benefits which you 
have actually conferred upon the city, and the attachment and 
reſpe& which you have expreſſed for it. The latter I had a 
particular opportunity of witneſſing, when your Ladyſhip did 
me the honour to requeſt that I would attend you upon a tour 
to thoſe ſacred and invaluable monuments of antiquity, which, 
at preſent, conſtitute: its chief wealth and importance. It is 
natural for me to ſeize upon the preſent opportunity of 
acquitting myſelf of that honourable commiſſion by my pen, 
which an accident prevented me from performing i in perſon. 

As it is a proof of groſs ignorance, ſtupid apathy, or baſe 
ſelf love, to contemplate, with unconcern, the moſt Nr _ 
tranſactions or memorials of paſt ages, ſuch as the ſepulchres 

in our city of the princes to whom we are indebted for our 
Chriftiani anity, (1) our Monarchy, (2) and our. Conſtitution, (3) 
or to experience no ſentiment, either of the fublime or the 


00 Kinegils, whoſe remains are Nose -ths mortuary aer in Wincheſter cathedral. 


See his hiſtory, p. 90, &e. of this work. : 
_ » (2) The remains of Egbert, who having united the * m one 1 was 
crowned firſt king of England in the ſaid cathedral, are in another of n.. LEES 


(3) Alfred's remains are amongſt the ruins of Hide-abbey, y.. 4. 
EE 56 beautiful 


-} 4 


bezutäful, in ſurveying the wonderful efforts of our religious 
anceſtors art, in their ſacred edifices; ſo, in an age of un- 
bounded diffi ipation, and amidſt the blandiſhments- of youth 
and fortune, to prove a reliſh and a preference for ſuch refined 
and rational pleaſures, 1 is the mark of a mind ingenious, exalted, 
and virtuous in a high degree. | In fact, to theſe intellectual 
gratifications the ſtudy of antiquity is, or ought always to 
he ſubſervient: but this noble ſcience is too often diſgraced and 
brought into ridicule by pretended antiquaries, who, too dull 
for any other branch of literature whatever, ſpend their les 
in minute and unintereſting inveſtigations or enumerations, 
which are incapable of raiſing any other emotion than that of 
diſguſt, or of emitting a fingle ſpark of uſeful information. 
After all, the moſt excellent branch of ancient learning is 
that which your Ladyſhip, together with the illuſtrious young 
nobleman, upon whom you have beſtowed your hand and your 
heart, has cultivated with the greateſt diligence and ſucceſs, 
namely, ancient. manners and IH, virtues. Conſidering 
themſelves as ſtewards of one ſupreme: lord and maſter, the | 
grandees of former times conceived that they had other relas, 
tions with the poor, over whom he had. placed. them, than 
merely to receive. the produce of their labours. Hence they 
took. effectual care that the labouring hind, who. raiſed. the 
grain, ſhould not himfelf want bread ; that the watchful ſhep- 
herd, who fed the flock, ſhould not be deſtitute. of clothing ; 


Ut the village 0 ſhould not grow up in vice and ignorance ; 
AZ in 


= : ® — 
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in ſhort, that the aged and fick peaſant. ſhould not want any 
relief or comfort that was within the utmoſt; compaſs of human 
art or attention to procure, and it was their delight to aſſiſt 
perſonally in the adminiſtration of theſe their charities. Such, 
hiſtory informs us, were our Weſt Saxon ladies, the Marga- 
rets, (1) the- Chriſtinas, (2) and the Matildas, (3) of the 12th 
century, and ſuch the grateful poor, round Avington-houſe, 
proclaim their noble miſtreſs to be at the cloſe of the ISth 
century, before yet ſhe has attained her nineteenth year. 
That your Ladyſhip may long live to enjoy the heartfelt 
pleaſures attending the bleſſings of the poor and the afflited, 
and tliat your example may excite many others to ſhare the 
ſame with you, is the carneſt wiſh of him, 2 has the 
honour to remain, 744240 v | 
| Mapax, 3 


4 " 3 
| 7 


_z Ladyſhip s moſt faithful and obedient ſwank, 
JOHN MILNER. 


10 

Mi | 

TAS inchester April 1 1798. 

46, 2 1 | ; | J : ; 
(i) St. he the grand-daughter 'of Edmund . married to Malcolm, king of 

Scotland. 

2] Siſter of the above-mentioned, who afterwards bale abbeſs of munter, near Win- 

cheſter. | 
(3) The daughter of St. Margaret, brought up in St. Mary” E in this 47 1 

being married to e I, obtained ts name of Dolde * you Gum. See her e 

in this work, p. * 1 Lt ll 
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A LITTLE more than a twelvemonth ago the author was far from 
imagining that he ſhould ever add to the lift of local hiſtories, which 
appeared to him to be already ſwelled beyond due bounds. . We have 
now ſeparate , hiſtories, not only of moſt of the counties, cities and 
towns, of any note, in England, but alſo of innumerable pariſhes, 
villages, and hamlets, for moſt of which we are evidently more indebted: 
to the partiality of the writers for the places of their nativity or refidence,, 
than to the celebrity or importance, either ancient or modern, of the 
places; themſelves. The firſt criterion for judging of the utility of ſuch 
performances, are evidently the materials which the ſubjects of them 
afford for hiſtory. If theſe are ſufficiently numerous and important to; 
ſupport. a connected and intereſting narration, it cannot be wrong to 
work them up into a hiſtory ; but to weave the annals of inſignificant 
places, like writing the lives of obſcure individuals, out of ordinary and 
domeſtic tranſactions, is to hold them , to the contempt, inſtead of the 
admiration of the public. 4 | 

That Wincheſter, according to this criterion, is entitled to a 1 
hiſtory and deſcription, will be admitted by thoſe who are not ignorant: 
that it has been, in general, until within a few centuries, the capital of 


the weſtern part of the kingdom, and ſometimes the metropolis of the- 


whole kingdom, and that it actually contains, at the preſent day, monu- 
ments of ſeyeral of the moſt important national events that took place 
during the Saxon and Norman periods. Hence our city has already been 
the ſubject of as many particniat accounts as n 9 place within 
the compaſs of the iſland. | 

When the author was firſt e to by a W N bookſeller Ny 
printer, of this city, to furniſh him with a faithful account and deſcrip- 
tion of Wincheſter, in order to be publiſhed by him, the former works: 
on this ſubje& being either out of print, or not being to be procured by 
him for ſale, he had no other idea than of enlarging and correcting one 


rr 
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or other of our late deſeriptions or hiſtories of it, after Laving obtained 
the conſent of its proprietor to this effect. However, upon accurately 


examining the faid works in ſucceſſion, he found them to be, at the ſame -_ 


time, ſo defective and fo erroneons, omitting: what onght to have been 
recorded, and ſupplying the deficiencies with fables, that he could not 
prevail upon himſelf to work upon ſo faulty à foundation, as theſe 
forniſhed, and he felt it to be a juſtice due to our ancient and renowned 
city, and to the public at large, which bad hitherto been abuſed with 
imperfect and faulty accounts of Wincheſter, to draw up its genuine 
iſthry aud to difplay its exiſting antiquities. Theſe are the ſubjects of 
te N following volumes, before: he ſpeaks of which it will be proper 
fob Un to give an account of the different works, relative to Wincheſter, 
tflat have already been publiſhed, and to juſtify the ſevere cenfüre 1 
he Has paſſed above upon thoſe amongſt them of a later date. | 


Hpftorid Major Wintonienſis, 2nd the Annales W intonienſes, pu pu blithed” 
in 1091, by the learned Henry Wharton, in the firſt volume of his 
Anglia Sacra. Tbe former of theſe was written "by Thomas Rudborne, a * 
monk of the Cathedral of this city, who flouriſhed 1 in the middle of- the 
15th century. The faid Hiftoria Major begins With the foundation of a 


an church! in Windhefter; under king Lucius, in the ſecond e century, | 
250 breaks off in the reign of Henry II, in conſequence” of the manu- 


ſeripts being incompleat, which tlie editor made uſe of. In this work 


Rüdboerne cites different authors, much more ancient than himſelf, Par- 


ticularly Vigilantius and Moracius, whoſe works were extant in his time, 


and appear to have related to the antiquities of 'Winchefter: Thie Annales 


Wititonienfes are alſo the work of a monk of this city, (1) though his 


name is not known, and they appear to have been written about the year 
1484. Theſe annals begin with the converfion of Kinegils, the firſt 
Chriſtian king of the Weſt Saxons, in 633, (2) and are continued down 
to Farr” r with a Foo other 1 — ſhort” records, _ 


, 6-8 Ska 8. . 1 hy 
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he" moft ancient accounts of Wincheſter; extant in Reddit; are the 
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liſhed by the ſame learned editor, form an invaluable ſtorehouſe of in- 
formation to modern hiſtorians of our city; nevertheleſs, our late 
writers on-this ſubje& haye never once named them, nor appear to have g 
had recourſe to them, any more than if they had never been publiſhed. 
It is unneceſſary to obſerve to thoſe perſons, who are accuſtomed to the 
peruſal of Monkiſh chronicles, that the above - mentioned works can only 
ſerve as memoirs for a hiſtory, not as hiſtories themſelves of the times to 
which they refer, being, upon the whole, vague, jejune, and unconnected, 
redundant in many accounts, and deficient 1 in others. 
A ſecond publication, relating to our city; is The H. Rory and. 
Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of Wincheſter, which work is 
ſtated, in the preface, to have been begun by Henry earl of Clarendon, 
in 1683; and to have been finiſhed by Samuel Gale, gent. in the year in 
which it was printed, viz. 1715. The authors of this work were men of. 
learning, and equal to the taſk of giving a compjeat hiſtory of our City, 
if they had been diſpoſed to do ſo. But they tonfine their account. 1 
almoſt ſolely to the cathedral, and even upon this ſubject they are 
exceedingly coneiſe, except in their collection of epitaphs, which is very 
copious. There is one point, however, on which Gale enlarges to very. 
little purpoſe, namely, in attempting to clear up a difficulty, which had 
no exiſtence, but in his own miſconception. Having met with, a paſſage ) 
in the monkiſh annaliſt, Which ſpeaks of a riot in Wincheſter, in 1264, (a). 
excited by the lower order of citizens againſt the monks of the cathedral,., 
in which they burnt down King's-gate, and the church of St. Spich 
that was over it, (2) he fancies that the paflage refers to the great church - 
of St. Swithun, or the cathedral church, and is at a loſs to conceive how, 9 
the latter could have been ſo ſpeedily built up again, as, in the abgye - i 
mentioned ſuppoſition, he finds it muſt have been, concluding t tl bat the. 
roof alone of it was burnt; to which ſenſe he forces the . paſſage in 
2 whereas the text expreſsly ſpeaks. of a diminutive pry cms » 


(1) See Annales Wiatonienfos, ad dictum annum. x78? _ 4 | 8 : 
(2) « Portam, que yocatur Kivgate, cum eoeleßa 8. Swithuns fag Ke. combuſrant.” RY J 
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ſituated, in the 13th century, as it is now, over the aforeſaid gate. (1) 

This work. is enriched with plates of different ſubjects in the cathedral, 

which, however, are far from being true repreſentations of them. Some 

of them, indeed, as the ſides of the font, are ſo unlike the originals, as 

to lead us to believe that the draughtſman worked from memory, and 

not from an actual view of them. The moſt valuable part of this little 
octavo volume, which has long ſince been out of print, and is become 

exceedingly rare, are the liſts of the charters, belonging to the churches 

and monaſteries of this city, extant in the Tower, and of the ancient 

priors and the late dignitaries of the cathedral, all which Gale has col- 

lected with great diligence, and to WR: the writer ee 1 8 

has obligation. 

A third account of Wincheſter, Weich! is publiſhed to the 8 but! in 

a more folemn manner than by means of the preſs, are The City Tables, 

erected at St. John s-houſe, profeſſing to give an account of all the moſt 

remarkable occurrences that have befallen this city ſince its: firſt founda- 

tion. This account appears to bave been drawn up ſome time in the laſt 

century, and was contained in a parchment ſcroll,” ſuſpended in the 

council chamber, until the year 1787, when it was copied and emblazoned, 

with gilding, on two large tables of wood, that. were at firſt placed in 

the great aflembly room, but afterwards; from their not ſuiting the 
4 general [ſtyle of its decorations, - removed into the aforeſaid council 
= chainber, where they are ſtill diſplayed. > Whilſt the writer -cordially 
- applauds the zeal of the: worthy magiſtrate, for the fame of our city, 
who cauſed this public monument to be tranſcribed and decorated, after 
having ſubmitted it to the reviſal of an antiquary of high character, he is 
bound to ſay of the Tables themſelves, that they are a tiſſue of egregious 
errors, in matter of fact, chronology, and grammar, not to be paralleled 
in any public record in the iſland. Theſe errors the writer has repeatedly: 
pointed out, in the newſpapers, in the Gentleman's Magazine, and in his 
converſation with the moſt reſpectable perſonages connected with the 
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city; and though his objections have paſſed current on all theſe occaſions, 
as likewiſe with the fociety of antiquaries, at Somerfet-houſe, where his 
obſervations were twice read, yet it has fo happened that our reſpectable 
and learned city continues to exhibit a public monument, which would diſ- 
grace the moſt illiterate village in the kingdom. Every reader of common 
information will agree with the writer in this judgment of the Tables, 
when he comes to inſpect the exact copy of them, in the Appendix to the 
preſent work. A great many of the errors in queſtion are copied into 
the margin of Godfon's ſplendid and valuable O of Winner, con- 
tained in four large ſheets. | 
Ihe author comes now to ſpeak of more recent accounts of Winchender, 

and ſuch as are more generally known, About forty years ago, (1) a 
gentleman, not more diſtinguiſhed by the ſublimity of his genius, than 
by the depth of his learning, the late Rev. Thomas Warton, poet 
laureate, publiſhed A Deſcription of the City, College, and Cathedral 
of Wincheſter, in 84 dgodecimo pages. It is certain that no man in 
England was better qualified than himſelf to do juſtice to the antiquities 
of a city, to which he had ſo many ties, and which was ſo frequently 
the place of his reſidence, had he beſtowed the pains upon them, neceflary 
for this purpoſe. But his mode of reviſing the City Tables, alluded to 
above, ſhews how inattentive he ſometimes was to matters of dull narra- 
tion, when, ſoaring on the wings of imagination, he was meditating 
ſome immortal ſong, Thus much is certain, that the aforeſaid deſerip- 
tion is exceedingly defective and erroneous. Of this our pages will furniſh 
too many inſtances. But not to leave the reader in ſuſpence concern- 
ing ſo ſerious a charge made upon a writer of high character, the author 
will point out one or two of theſe miſtakes, Which he apprehends to be 
of ſuch a nature, as to throw an air of credibility on the accuſation 
at large. The aforeſaid writer, in his ſecond paragraph, (2) ſpeaking of 
the walls of Wincheſter, gives the following account of them: It is 
ſaid to have been firſt fortified with walls * Guidorius, Anno Dom. 179. 


It) Theſe is no date affixed to this publication. (2) P. 2, a 
B > EQ 
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The preſent walls are reported to have been erected by Moleutius Dun- 
wallo, Anno Dom. 341.” What will the reader now think of the atten- 
tion and ſtudy made uſe of in compoſing this deſcription of our city, 
when he is informed that, according to all the ancient chroniclers, who 
adopt that ſucceſſion of kings, to which the above-mentioned names 
belong, the reign of -GuidErius, . though it was anterior to the date here 
aſſigned to it, by 150 years, nevertheleſs was poſterior to that of Mulmu- 
tius Dunwallo, by ſeveral centuries, the former being the 20th on the 
liſt of Britiſh kings fince Brutus, and the latter the Goth. (1) A leſs 
egregious, though a no leſs pardonable anacroniſm, is where this writer 
aſſigns the year 611 as the æra of building our cathedral, by our firſt 
Chriſtian king Kinegils, (2) whereas the goſpel was not preached in the 
Weſt Saxon kingdom, nor its prince converted, until twenty-four years 
later. (3) Another more palpable inſtance of abſence of mind, in this 
writer, is where he aſſigns two different ſpots in our cathedral, widely 
apart from each other, for the burial place of biſhop Edington, namely, 
in page 78, the Portland chapel, and in page 83, the biſhop's own 
chantry. Finally, not to multiply proofs of the charge above ſtated, our 
- writer, amongſt other tranſactions which he aſcribes to Wincheſter, for 
which there is no foundation in hiſtory, relates the circumſtances of a 
pretended ſiege of it by the French, in the year 1377, (4) having ſomehow. . 
or other miſtaken Winchelſea for Wincheſter. - It is with regret that the 
author points out theſe miſtakes in a writer for whom, when alive, he felt 
both a reſpe&t and a regard: Indignor quandoque bonus dormitat 
Homerus. Hor. The fact is, the preſent work appears to have been ex- 
torted by the importunity of bookſellers, and it is plain that our poet and 
antiquary did not chooſe to ſtake his credit on its merits, by withholding 
his name from it. - Thoſe works in which that reſpectable name appears, 
particularly 'The Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, the author has read, not only 
with ſatisfaction, but alſo with benefit, as will be ſeen in the following 


Pages. TT} | | | 
(1). Ranulph, Diceto Hiſt. Compend. de Reg. Brit. Mat. Weſt. Flores Hiſt. 
(2) Viz. p. 62. (3) Chron. Sax. (4) P. 21. | : 15 
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"The work which is particularly known under the name of The Hiſtory 
of Wincheſter, conſiſts of two volumes, in duodecimo, one of 237 the other 
of 299 pages, publiſhed in 1773, and is ſappoſed to have been written by 
the late Rev. Mr. Wavel, affifted by other gentlemen. A flight attention to 
the firſt paragraph of this publication will enable the reader to form an 
idea of its general merits. The hiſtorian begihs his taſk with a diſſerta- 
tion on the ſeveral names which our city has borne at different periods. 
He ſays * it was called by the Britons Caer Givent, &c. (1) which name 
he uniformly applies to it during the Britiſh period. (2) Now the truth 
is, the original hiſtorians never once call it by this name, but always 
either Caer Gwent or Caer Guent. (3) This writer is equally unfortu- 
nate in the Saxon name, which he aſcribes to Wincheſter. After having 
been at the trouble of procuring Saxon characters, for the ſake of 'greater 
accuracy, he has not hit upon any one of the modes, in which it ſtands 
in original authors. (4) Finally, he ſays it was called, by the monkiſh 
chronologers, FVentanus, Wentanus, ut in vita Anſelmi, fol. 4, quartus 
a Dunſtano Alphegus Wentanus Epiſcopus, &c.” This proof that Win- 
cheſter was formerly called Wentanus, is really below criticiſm, and 
ſeems to argue that the writer did not underſtand the difference between 
a noun ſubſtantive and a noun adjective. In his ſecond paragraph the 


hiſtorian proceeds to copy the errors of Warton above ſtated, concerning 
the firſt building of the city walls by Guiderius, and a ſubſequent erection 


of them by Mulmutius, taking care to copy even the errors of his preſs. 
When, however, he comes to his ſecond volume, he makes Mulmutius 
reign in the year of the world 3528, and Guiderius in the year of Chriſt 
47, (5) Which, without being accurate, is indeed coming nearer the 


truth, but at the ſame time is a flat contradiction of his former ſtatement. 


The fact is, in his firſt volume he ſervilely copies Warton, and, in his 


ſecond, blindly follows Truſſel, without appearing to be even ſenſible of 
the W there is frequently between them. T wt inſenſibility is ſo. 


(1). Villiers (2) Vol. 11, p. 2, 3. 
(3) Nennius, Hiſt. Brit. Rudborne, Hiſt. Maj. Wint. Higden. Akon, 
(4) See p. 71 of this work. (5) Vol. 11, p. I, 2, 
| ; „„ 3 


wh _ 
„ 1 


great, that, in giving an account of the cathedral priory of St. Swithun, 
he tranſcribes, at full length, and applies to it, a charter, (1) the very 
terms of which imply that it was granted to a different convent, namely, 
to the new monaſtery, (2) afterwards removed to Hide. In like manner, 
ſpeaking of king Henry II, he ſays, that in 1176 he cauſed his eldeſt 
{on to be chriſtened in this city.” This was four years after the latter 
had been crowned, with his wife Margaret, in our city, (3) and even 
ſubſequent to different tranſactions, in which the writer himſelf had. 
mentioned prince Henry and his younger brother as being concerned. (4) 
Many other errors of this hiſtorian, equally flagrant, are pointed out in 
the following pages, but it would require a whole volume to detect 
them all. 

It is hardly worth while: ning that one or more pamphlets, 
under the title of The Wincheſter Guide, have been publiſhed, being 
mere extracts of the former work, and of courſe adopting all the errors 
which that contains, in the paſſages which are copied into them. 

From this account of the former hiſtories and deſcriptions of Wincheſter, 
the little juſtice that has hitherto been done to it will readily appear, and 
it will be admitted that both the credit of our venerable city, and the 
truth of hiſtory, require that a full and genuine account of a place ſo 
famous in ancient ſtory ſhould be laid before the public. Whether the - 
preſent Hiſtory and Survey are calculated or not to do juſtice to this 
ſubject, it is not for the author to judge, but rather to give an account of 
the materials which he has made uſe of, and the rules 1 he * 

followed in compoſing them. | | 

On the (firſt of theſe heads it is not * for the * to uk 
much, in conſequence of his care in referring to his youchers for moſt 
facts of importance that he has mentioned, and even in quoting their 
words, wherever 'theſe appeared controyertible in their meaning, or 
peculiarly energetic or beautiful. Though he has not been able to 

(1) Vol. 11, p. 22. (2) P. 26. 10 Viz. A.D. E975 Annal. Wint. 

(4) Vol, „ 
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procure all the books which he had occaſion for, yet it will appear that 
he has read and ſtudied a conſiderable number of them, particularly of 
thoſe which relate to the period of Wincheſter's greatneſs. He has con- 
ſulted the records of the different corporate bodies, belonging to this 
city, where they ſeemed to promiſe any particular information, and he 
has had, through the favour of John Duthy, eſq. the uſe of Truſſel's MSS. 
written in the reign of James I, the ſame that Gibſon refers to, in his 
tranſlation of Camden, (1) which, amongſt a chaos of indigeſted and 
erroneous matter, contains many uſeful points of intelligence. 

— Amidſt the various accounts of the ſame tranſactions or characters, 
which occur in different writers, the author has uſed his beſt judgment in 
appreciating the reſpective merits of the latter. Thus he pays much 
more attention to Cæſar's deſcription of the ancient Britons, than to | 
thoſe of any other elaflical hiſtorian, on account of the care which he 
always took, and the intereſt which he evidently had, in gaining the beſt 
information, concerning thoſe people with whom he had any relation, 
either of war or peace; in a word, becaute Cæſar related what he ſaw, 
whilſt the other Latin and Greek authors reported what they had heard 
from a diſtance. Amongſt the Britiſh writers, he gives infinitely the 
molt credit, or rather he gives an implicit credit, to the. mourntul Gildas, 
becauſe his pen was not infected with the prevailing vamty of his 
countrymen, his object being rather to humble and convert them, than to 
flatter and pleaſe them. Amongſt the Saxon authors, he relies, in the 
firſt place, on the grave narration of the friend of truth, as Venerable 
Bede has deſerved to be named, (2) Who, beſides his character for 
veracity, points out the authentic ſources from which he has collected 
his hiſtory. (3) The Saxon Chronicle, being conſidered by the learned, 
as an approved public record, (4) is of the firſt authority, in ſettling dates 
and other matters that are diſputed. But, not to launch out into a 
difſertation, the author concurs in the ſentiment of fir Henry Saville, 5, 

(1) In his catalogue of bgoks and treatiſes, relating to the antiquities of Hampſhire. | 


(2) Camden. (3) In. Pref. Ece. Hiſt, Gent, Ang. 


) Gibſon, in Prefat. (5) In Epiſt, Dedicat. Rerum. es Script. | 3 
oat 
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that the monkiſh hiſtorian, William of Malmfbury, Was, by far, the 
moſt learned and intelligent hiſtorian of the refined and ſtudious period 
in which he lived; (1) perhaps it may be true to add, of all mann 
times down to the preſent. 

With reſpect to the early hiſtory of this iſland, and the wars carried 
on there by the Romans, which are ſo differently related by the hiſtorians 
of the conquerors and the conquered, the author has not haſtily taken his 
part, as moſt writers do; Warton, Wavel, Truffel, Stow, and many 
others blindly following the Britifly accounts; whilſt Camden, Carte; 
Hume, and moſt other modern writers, deſpiſe theſe, and only pay 
attention to what is reported by the claſſical writers. On the contrary; 
he has'carefully examined how far this oppoſition is real, and how far it 
is apparent only. Hence, by making due allowances for national vanity 
and poetical embelliſhments, for the diverſity of names in the ſame 
perſon''or place, and-for the identity of name in different perſons or 
places; finally, for the faſtidiouſneſs and careleſſneſs of elegant authors, 
in deſcribing the manners or tranſactions of obſcure and diſtant bar- 
barians, (2) it appears to him that many accounts, which at firſt fight 
ſeem widely diſtant from one another, may, to a certain point, be 
brought to agree. The rule, however, which has enabled him to adopt 
many circumſtances of the Britiſh hiſtory, fince the invaſion of Julius 
Cœſar, he could not, with any ſecurity, carry back into the dark and 

uncertain times before that period. 'The ſame method of reconciliation 
the author has attempted upon the different narrations of the Britiſh and 
Saxon writers, coneerning the wars between their anceſtors, particularly 
in what relates to Arthur's reign. | 1 


(1) Viz. the reign of Henry IT. 
(2) This appears in the account which Tacitus gives of the Jews, Hiſt. I. v; likewiſe in 
what he ſays of the Chriſtians, in the reign of Nero: “ Chriſtianos per flagitia inviſos.”. 
4 haud perinde in crimine incendii, quam odio generis humani convicti ſunt.” N 
l. xv. Another claſſical writer, who often mentions the affairs of Britain, gives the following 
blind and prejudiced account of the Chriſtians:—“ͤ Judæos, auctore Chreſto, n tumul- 


n Roma expulit,” Suetonius, in Tib. Claud. c. xxv. 


As 
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As to the general manner of writing a local hiſtory, this the author 
thinks ought not to be different from that which is laid down by the 
ableſt judges for writing hiſtory in common, (1) namely, that a regular 
ſeries of events ſhould be kept up, and that the motives, cauſes, conſe- 
quences, and chief circumſtances of ſuch events ſhould be pointed out; 
as a bare rehearſal of inſulated facts cannot afford either much inſtruction 
or much pleaſure. In like manner, it is impoſſible to preſent a juſt and 
adequate idea of any particular city or place, at a certain period of time, 
without ſome general notion of the ſtate of the kingdom or empire to 
which the ſame belongs, and of the tranſactions that are then going 
forward in it. This enlarged manner of writing the hiſtory of our city, 
in particular, is the more neceflary, as having been for ſo many ages the 
capital and feat of government of the moſt conſiderable kingdom in the 
iſland, the hiſtory of Wincheſter unavoidably becomes, in a great mea- 
ſure, the hiſtory of the Gewiſſi, or Weſt Saxons. One inconveniency, 
however, of this plan, has been, that the work has ſwelled to its preſent. 
ſize, far beyond what was either deſired or foreſeen. After all, the 
author will not deny that he has launched out into ſeveral differtations, 
which do not ſtrictly belong to his ſubject ; nevertheleſs, if he has been led 
aſide on theſe occaſions, out of his ſtrait way, it has been for the ſake of 
pointing out ſomething new, of illuſtrating ſomething obſcure, or of 
eſtabliſhing ſomething doubtful or diſputed. Should he be condemned 
for theſe digreſſions, by ſome readers, admitting that he has not totally 
failed in the object of them, he is ſure of being pardoned by others. 1 

He has been copious in his account of the eſtabliſhment and progreſs- | I 
of religion, in this city and neighbourhood, during the Saxon period, and 
of the different changes that took place in it there, in the two centuries 
preceding.our own, becauſe he has undertaken to write an eccleſiaſtical, 
as well as a civil hiſtory, and becauſe the temporal condition of G 


. & « Sj tollas ex hiſtoria quare, 8 quo fine quidquid fuels adm, & an ex rations. 
res geſta ſucceſſerit ; quiequid reliquum eſt, ludicrum magis eſt Jm documentum.“ 


Camden „ Annal. ex b | 
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cheſter has, at all times, been particularly connected with the ſituation. of 
its chureh, eſtabliſhment. In, ſpeak ing, however, of the latter of theſe 
periods, he has thought it neoeſſary to be very particular in the cho of 
n his authorities, and very exact in referring to them; accordingly he Has 
| hardly, quoted any hut the moſt approved and orthodox hiſtorians of the 
J chumnh elan an. Heylyn, Cataden, Stew, Wood, Eehard, and 
Collier, except. in certain facts of a leſs public nature, where he has been 
obliged. to. have ;xecourſe to. Catholie Writers. By the ſame rule, in his 
account of the Preſhy terians and Quakers, he has preferred the authority 
of theix on writers, and: adxvoca tes on nt ID 
But. the chief xule of all others, bywhieh the author profeſſes to be 
guided, is that preſorihed. to every hiſtorian by Tully: - quid ui 
dicere audent, ne quid veri now audont. I he has a vant py it is in 
thinking that he has obſervetl this rule better thun many of his eotempo- 
rary writers, ho equally. profeſs to be guided by it. The truth is, thoſe 
ho are ſuppoſed to lead the publie opinion, namely, authors, ate much 
more frequently led by it. Subſiſting on popular applauſe; as Tertullian 
deſeribes the condition of the ancient philolophers, (1) fe publio writers- 
have the courage to oppoſe the favourite errors and prejudices of man- 
kind, being conſcious that, on ſuch occaſions, where they do not make 
conxerts to their opinion, they are ſure of making enemies to themſelves. 
With reſpect to the author, having little expectation of gaining appladſe, 
aud being ſure of not acquiring profit hy his laborious: talk, the chief 
pleaſure that has cheared and ſupported him under it, has been that 
Which is attached to the purſuit and attainment of truth, us it has ap- 
peared to him on the ſeveral ſubjects of his narration and-difquifition.” 
Hence, in conformity with the former rule, he has ſometimes dared to 
oppoſe the greateſt authorities in their reſpective ſtudies, where it appeared 
that they were evidently miſtaken; for example, Camden, Leland,; and 
Gibſon, in points of topography; Carte, Rapin, and Hume, in thoſe of 
hiſtory ; : Stephens, Warton, and Lowth, in the PAL account of 
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our cathedral and city; but what is a much bolder attempt, he has not 
been afraid of thwarting many deep rooted opinions of the preſent age, 
in matters that are FN: 0 or Ry connected with their Ars op and 
their politics. 
After all, the author is far from ſuppoſing himſelf exempt en the 
common infirmity of human nature, errare humanum eſt; he takes it 
for granted, that, in a work ſo extenſive, and comprehending ſuch various 
ſubjects as the preſent Hiſtory and Survey, he muſt neceſſarily have fallen 
into ſeveral miſtakes, which, though imperceptible to him, others may 
detect. Hence he pledges himſelf not only to abandon, but alſo to difavow 
all ſuch errors, whether they regard facts or opinions, of whatever 
nature they may be, or to whatever extent they may go, as are pointed 
out to him with candour, and proved by ſolid arguments. All that he 
deprecates is general and vague cenſure. If he is chaſtiſed, let him 
know and be made ſenſible of his fault in a diftin& manner. To ſuch 
enlightened criticiſm. he will bow with reſpect; but if he finds himſelf 
charged, in general terms, with ignorance, bigotry, credulity, ſuperſtition, 
and preſumption, he will only conſider ſuch language as a proof that his 
critic is of a different opinion from himſelf, but that the n of it 
will not bear a thorough diſcuſſion. | 
What has here been ſaid relates more Wette to the firſt vel me, 


or the hiſtorical part, of the preſent work; the ſecond volume, conſiſting 
of the Survey, which is expected to appear in the courſe of a very few. 
months, though perhaps more generally intereſting to the public, will be 


| les liable to controverſy. The author having, in the former part, related 
the moſt remarkable events, that have taken place in this ancient city, 


proceeds, in his latter part, to point out the memorials of them thaſt 
actually exiſt there, and to deſcribe the antiquities of Wincheſter in 


general. This Survey, being made in a regular - tour, and accompanied 
with proper ichnographical plans, will enable the curious ſtranger, who 


viſits Wincheſter, to be his own ciceroni in viewing the ſaid antiquities, 


and even the reader, at a diſtance, to form a diſtinct idea of them, _ 
8 0 Notice 
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1 Notice concerning the Engravings. 2 > 
The Matis to the firſt volume conſiſts of the upper rt of the 
altar ſcreen of Wincheſter cathedral, being the richeſt and moſt exquiſite 


Work of the kind known to exiſt in England. At the bottom of the 


ſcroll is a ſouth-weſt view of Wincheſter, taken from Oliver Cromwell's 


battery, at the diſtance of about two miles from the oity. 


The plate of the Cathedral exhibits the whole length of that a 


from the Lady chapel at the eaſt end, to the extremity of the weſt end, 


ſhewing the different ſtyles of architecture in which it is conſtructed, 
from the reign of the — dovyn to that of Henry VIII. The view 
is taken from the ſite of the ancient abbey of St. Mary. To render it, 
however, perfect, there was a A of W out certain walls and 
trees, which cover part of the original. 

The view of the College is taken Soom the genes a Wolveley palace, 
and is copied from a drawing in the poſſeſſion of the Warden, made by 
Thomas Eagles, eſq. of Briſtol. The three ſtatues in the middle tower 
are thoſe of the patroneſs of the college, the Bleſſrd Virgin Mary, in the 


centre, of the angel Gabriel ſaluting her, on one hand, and of the 


founder, William of Wykeham, on his knees, imploring her prayers, on 


the other. The arms and motto of the latter are copied from the ancient 


lavatory in the interior court. The remaining view is that of the entrance 
into the n PA in eee of the hd nn. an ancient 


. chapel.” | | : * 


The view of the King 8 Houſe; angle the offices * poli as it was 
intended to have been finiſhed by Charles II, is ſuppoſed to be taken 
from the tower of the cathedral. This has been copied from a coloured 
drawing, made by the architect himſelf, ſir Chriſtopher Wren, which, 
together with a ground plan of the building, was long preſerved at 
Brambridge-houſe, near Wincheſter, the ſeat formerly of the Wells 
family, and latterly of Walter Smyth, eſq. Theſe having, of late years, 


been neglected, the plan was totally deſtroyed, and the elevation ' much 


defaced. However, by the great attention of the eee Mr. James 
- Caves 


at F 43 
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Cave, the whole of the buildings and grounds has been traced out in a 
ſatisfactory manner, except the middle cupola, which is ſupplied from the 
recollection of Mr. Cave, ſenior, who long had the drawing, when perfect, 
in his cuſtody. The equeſtrian ſtatue alſo has been added, there being no 
ſtatue in the original drawing, though there is an area, which ſeems 
deſigned for ſuch an ornament. The eaſt and weſt views of the ancient 
Caſtle of Wincheſter have been drawn, under the author's directions, from 
the ſlight ſketch of that fortreſs in Speed's Chorogaphy, from. an attentive 
conſideration. of the ruins; ditches; and ſituation of the ſame, from | the 
diſcoveries that were made in digging on the ſpot, for that expreſs pur- 
poſe, during ſeveral weeks in the laſt ſummer, and from certain hints 
that occur in ancient writers concerning it. 

The Miſoellaneous Plate conſiſts of the City Croſs; reſtored to its original 
ſtate, and of twenty tone other curious antiques, which are there men- 
tioned. The two fides of the ancient Font are exhibited, in order to 
illuſtrate the explanation; that will be Wren. in the legpnd volume, of 
thoſe hitherto unintelligible hieroglyphies. 

The plates of volume II, Which wilt be more hurberous aud not les 
intereſting than thoſe in the preſent volume, will be therein noticed. 

The author was favoured with the drawing of the frontiſpiece by 
lieutenant-colonel Turner, of the Guards; a gentleman, who, having 
occaſion for the uſe of his pencil, in the ſcientific manner, in which he 
ſtudies the military art, ſometimes makes ufe of it in copying ſpecimens 
of ancient architecture, which no one 'underftands better than himſelf. 
The reſt of the drawings have been made by Mr. James Cave, of Win- 
cheſter; ' a young artiſt of great ingenuity and unwearied application. 
The e are mne rh Mr. . of Pentonville, near TX | 
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Wir HOUT having recourſe to romantic legends, or Pu elem Ones 
it is a ſufficient commendation of the antiquity of Wincheſter, that the 
lame extends beyond the reach of certain records, and is loſt in the 
miſt which envelopes the firſt population of this ifland. 

We have been told by former hiftorians (1) that*this city was built by 
a king of Britain, named Ludor Rous Hudibraſs, 892 years before the 
birth of Chriſt, (2) or 139 years giefar@the foundation of Rome: (3) 
But the very exiſtence of ſuch a H A the above-named reſts upon no 
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(1) Rev. Thomas Warton's Deſeriptid r Ur fe | „Kc. of Wincheſter —Hiſory: and 
Antiquities of Wincheſter, 2 vols. 12mo.—Tables of Wincheſter, in the City men — 
Godſon's Map.— Truſſel's MSS. —Alſo Galfrid. Monimet. Mat. Weſt. &c. 


(2) Warton, p. 1.—Hiſt. of Wincheſter, vol. 1. p. 2. a 
63) The computation of theſe modern writers, according to their own authorities, is 
erroneous, ' and much too low, Mat. Weſt. makes Hudibraſs cotemporary with Solomon; $ 


vide Et. Quart. | | 8 
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better foundation than certain romantic tales, (1) invented fifteen hundred 
years after the period in queſtion, by Britiſh writers, (2) in order to prove 
that their anceſtors, no leſs than the Romans, were deſcended from the 
heroes of Troy, whoſe hiſtory itſelf is perhaps only fabulous. (3) We 


(1) It is plain that the aboriginal Britons, at Cæſar's invaſion, had no pretenſions to a 
Trojan anceſtry ; their boaſt, on the contrary, was, that they were Terre Fil, born of the 
earth, as was that alſo of the Germans, who worſhipped the ſame as a deity; and, as the Gauls, 
boaſted of their being the children of Dis or Plato. De Bello Gallico, 1.'vi.—< Britanniæ 
pars interior abiis colitur, quos natos in inſula ipfi memoria proditum dicunt.“ De Bello Gall. 
I. v. See alſo Borlaſe's Cornwall, p. 18. 20.—80 late as the time of Gildas, in the fixth 
century, the moſt ancient as well as the moſt judicious of the Britiſh hiſtorians, whoſe 
works have reached us, this tale was either unknown or difregarded by men of learning. 
Accordingly he Profeſſes to write his hiſtory, not from domeſtie records, which, he ſays, 
were deſtroyed, or carried away, but from the relations of foreign writers. See Hiſt. Gildæ. 
p. 2. ed. Thom. Gale. On the contrary Nennius, who, like Gildas, was ſucceſſively a 
monk and an abbot of the famous monaſtery of Bangor, and who wrote in the ſeventh 
century, gives the whole pedigree of Bruto or Brito, the ſuppoſed firſt King of this iſland, 
up to ÆEneas, and to Jupiter himſelf. The ſame author alſo gives the ſubſtance of the 
romantic exploits of King Arthur, which Geoffry of Monmouth publiſhed in detail ſeven 
centuries afterwards. This fact, which has eſcaped the obſervation of many writers, vindi- 
cates the laſt mentioned from that charge of forgery which has been fo often brought againſt 
him. | | | 

(2) It is true, however, that many ancient Engliſh authors, as Mat. Weſt. Diceto, Hunt- . 
ingdon, Higden, have given their credit and ſupport to the fables in queſtion. | 


(3) The ſame learned authors, 'who of late years have proved that the Pagan mythology 
in general, and the early hiſtory of Egypt in particular, related by the father of hiſtory, 
as he is called, Herodotus, is no more than a metamorphoſis of certain parts in the book of 
Genefis, have alſo brought plauſible arguments to ſhew that the ſubſtance of the Hiad of 
Homer concerning the ſiege of Troy, and the immortal heroes engaged therein, on both 
ſides, is no other than certain altered and miſapplied ſtories relating to the war of the ten 
tribes againſt the tribe of Benjamin. See Hiſtoire Veritable des Temps Fabuleux, par L' Abbe 
Rocher du Guerin ; and Herodote Hiſtorien du Peuple Hebreu ſans le Savor, par L'Abbe 
Bonnaud. Theſe works were too advantageous to the cauſe of revelation for the authors of 
them 'to eſcape the reſentment of the philoſophic perſecutors, when they had obtained 
power. They were accordingly both martyred in the church of the e at Paris, 
8 2, 1792. J | 


cannot 
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cannot admit, as a real hiſtorical fact, that Wincheſter was founded by 
this pretended monarch of our iſland, without alſo believing that London 
was built by a ſuppoſed great grandſon of Amneas, called Brutus, as a 
ſubſtitute for the ancient 'Troy, after having conquered all Greece and the 
greateſt part of Gaul, (1) and that Bath was built and enriched with the 
inextinguiſhable fire of Minerva, by Bladud, the fon and ſuccceflor of 
our Hudibraſs, (2) with many other fables, equally romantic, which all 
reſt on the ſame authority. 

The aforeſaid Hudibraſs is tated to have book the eighth king in 
ſucceſſion from the firſt ſettler Brutus. Theenext king who is brought 
in to adorn the hiſtory of Wincheſter, by its late hiſtorians, is Dunwallo 
Mulmutius, who is placed the twentieth in the faid . ſeries, and who is 
repreſented as cotemporary with Darius of Perſia. (3) He is ſaid to have 
erected the walls of this city, (4) and having made himſelf fole monarch 
of the iſland, and crowned himſelf with a crown of gold, to have 
convoked thither all his nobles, where by their common conſent. the 
Mulmutian laws were enacted. (5) That there exiſted, at ſome remote 
period, a legiſlator of the name of Mulmutius, Who deviſed the ſalutary 
and wiſe laws ſo celebrated in our hiſtory, (6) is highly probable ; that 
the ſame prince adopted the uſe of a golden crown, and aſſembled the 
ſtates of the whole iſland, in ſome part of it, are alſo facts which have 
been reported of him by a well known Britiſh hiſtorian (7) and his 


(1) Galfrid. Monimet.—Chron,—Mat, Weſt. Et. 1— en. Huntingdon, Hiſt. L I * 


8 I. 11, &c. 
(2) Mat. Weſt. Et. 1v.—Polychron. L 12, 
(3) Galfrid. —Rudb, Dicet.—De Reg. Brit. Mat. Weſt. Et. V. 
(4) Rev. Thomas Warton's Deſcription of Wincheſter, p. 2. 
(5) Hiſt. of Wincheſter, vol. 11. p. 2.—Truſſel's MSS. 
(6) They were tranſlated into Latin by Gildas, and into Engliſh 8 King Alfred. Rudborn, | 
Hiſt. Maj. Higden.—< Leges Molmutianæ uſque hodie inter Anglos celebrantur.” Mat.Weſt.— 
The moſt noted of theſe laws were thoſe which granted the right of ſanctuary to temples, 
highways, and ploughs ; laws which, however noxious in a civilized and well regulated 
ſtate, were highly beneficial amongſt a barbarous, a and divided nation. 


59 Geoffry of Monmouth. | Os WO 
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Engliſh. followers; but that theſe events took place at Wincheſter there 
is no ancient authority whatſoever for afſerting. Indeed the facts related 
are in themſelves improbable ; as we have unqueſtionable proofs that the 
Britons in general, ſeveral ages after the date here aſſigned, were found 
to be in a ſtate of barbariſm, without any other defence to their towns, 
than a mound of earth and a trench, (1) being ſubje& to a variety of 
petty chieftains, who were almoſt always at war with each other, and 
uſing braſs and iron for their precious metals. (2) 

After our city is ſtripped of all theſe falſe honours, ſhe wall neverthateds 
ſtill retain a well founded claim to as high an antiquity as that of perhaps 
any other city within the compaſs of the iſland. It is clear, both from 
argument and authority, (3) that South Britain at leaſt was firſt peopled 
from the oppoſite coaſt of Gaul, and particularly from the Armorican 
coaſt of the Celtic Gauls, whom in language, manners, and religion they 
ſo much reſembled; (4) that the ſouthern coaſt of the ſame was firſt 
inhabited, and that thence population gradually ſpread itſelf into other 
parts of the country. (5) This being ſo, and the relative ſituation of the 


(1) Ceſar, de Bello Gall. 

(2) „ Utuntur aut ere aut annulis ferreis, ad certum pondus examinatis pro nummo. De 
Bell. Gall. I. v.—* In Britannia nil neque auri neque argenti.“ Cic. Ep. I. v11.—< Etiam illud 
jam cognitum eſt neque argenti ſcrupulum eſſe ullum in illa infula.” Cic. ad Attie.—“ Fert 


Britannia urum & argentum pretium victoriæ.“ Tacit. Vita Agric. — This laſt paſſage proves 
that the Britons, within a century and a half after their diſcovery by the Romans, had been 


excited to a diligent examination of the contents of their mines and their rivers. 


(3) Cæſar gives no opinion of his own concerning the firſt inhabitants of Britain, he only 


reports their own accounts, which were ſo agreeable to their ſuperſtition, and to their pre- 


judices againſt the new colonies from Belgium. Tacitus having confidered this matter, 
concludes as follows :—<© In univerſum æſtimanti Gallos vicinum ſolum occupaſle credibile 


eſt.” Bede fays:—< In primis hec inſula Britones ſolum, a quibus nomen accepit, incolas 
| habuit, qui de Tra&u Armoricano, ut fertur, Britanniam advecti, auſtrales fibi partes illius 
vindicarunt. The ſame is the ſenſe of the Saxon Chronicle, according to its true reading; 
as, alſo amongſt modern writers, of Camden—Borlaſe, Hiſt. of n Hiſt. 


of Mancheſter, &c. 
(aA) Cæſar, Tacitus, ce. 
(5) Cum plurimam infule parter (incipientes ab autre) Britones poſediſent,” Ke. Bede, 
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difficulty in pronouncing, that the firſt Celtic ſettlers, embarking at the 
neareſt Armorican port to Britain, that of the Unelli or Cherburg, (2) 
from the vicinity of which they muſt often have ſeen the white cliffs 
of the Iſle of Wight, landed and eſtabliſhed themſelves at Caer Peris, or 
Porcheſter, the only ancient city which is actually on this coaſt. From 
thence -proceeding up the country in a north weſt direction, they could 
not overlook that beautiful and commodious ſpot, which poſſeſſed the 
ſeveral advantages within itſelf, or cloſe to it, of a well watered valley, 
and of fertile fields, for their own ſupport and that of their valuable 
flocks; of extenſive downs interſperſed with covers proper for the 
chace ; (3) and of ſhady foreſts, (4) neceflary for defence, and for the 
myſterious rites of the Druidical religion. Here then they made their 
chief ſettlement on the ſouthern coaſt, which, from the chalky cliffs that 
ſurround and overhang it, they very naturally, in their language, one of 
the moſt ancient in the world, called Caer Gwent, or the White City ; 
by which name it is recognized in the moſt ancient writers, domeſtic and 
foreign, who have left any account of the ſtate of Britain. (5) From 
this city the colonies ſeem to have proceeded which founded Caer 
Segent, Silcheſter—Caer Dorm, Dorcheſter in Oxfordſhire—and Caer 


Paladgin, Shafteſbury. (6) | 


(1) Gildas, Hiſt. c. 1. Nennius, Hiſt. C. LXV. —gBede, Hiſt. c. 1.—Rudb. Hift, Major. c. 11. 


twenty-eight original cities of Britain conſidered, (1) we can have no 


(2) Theſe formed part of that maritime confederacy which Cæſar could not ſubdue but 


by means of a fleet. Bell. Gal. I. III. 

(3) Vita omnis in venationibus.” Czf. Bell. Gal. l. vi. 

(4) The foreſts, indeed, round this city, have been deſtroyed, as cultivation tact 
but authority proves that there muſt have been much wood there, and experience Fives 


that the ſoil in general is favourable to its growth. 
(5) Nennius ut ſfupra.—Rudb. ex. Girald. Cornub. &. Claudius Ptolemy, the Greek 


Geographer, I. vIII. c. 2, calls it o'renTa, with the diſtinctive character of noa, or a 
city. Antoninus, the Roman author of the Itinerarium, writes it Venta. 

(6) Auctores ut ſupra.—N. B. The word Caer or Cert, for a city, equally enters into 
the compoſition of many ancient Perſian cities, as Tryganocerta, &c. The reſemblance 
between many of the eaſtern words, as well as oa and OW of the Celts, Gaels or 


hn is very — 15 | 
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That the name of City, however, may not impoſe upon the reader, it 
is neceffary to give him an idea of the ſtate of Caer Gwent, and of its 
inhabitants,” at the period in queſtion, and during ſeveral centuries. after- 
wards. It was then no more than a collection of long cabins, built of 
mud, and covered with reeds, (1) in each of which a number of families 
herded together with ſo little order and decorum, as to induce a belief, 
amongſt foreigners, of the exiſtence of a community of wives amongſt 
them. (2) Theſe cabins were, in a great meaſure, ſheltered by the over- 


| ſpreading bows of the native foreſt, in which ſituation our Britiſh cities 


were invariably built. (3) The whole was ſurrounded with a rampart 


and ditch, (4) except where the river anſwered this purpoſe, which 


ſecured the inhabitants from the inſults of other tribes, whom, by force 
and terror, they kept at the greateſt diſtance, in order to prevent their 
eſtabliſhing any other city in their neighbourhood. (5) The adjoining 
fields were devoted to the fattening of their flocks and herds ; on the 
fleſh and the milk of which, with the addition of the animals which they 
killed in hunting, they entirely ſubſiſted, being unacquainted with the 
luxury of bread, and averſe to the labour of - tillage. (6) Their only 
dreſs was a hide thrown over their ſhoulders, by way of cloak, to guard 
them from the cold, which was faſtened, at the neck, with a metal 


broach, or a wooden ſkewer. (7) In the mean time the finery of both 


(1) © Mdificia ſunt Gallicis confimilia.” Czf. De Bell. Gall. I. v. Diod. Sicul. 


(2) „ Uxores habent. deni duodenique inter ſe communes.” Ib.—Carte, vol. x. p. [3 | 


vindicates them from the infamy of this promiſcuous concubinage. 
(3) © Urbium loco ſunt ipfis nemora. Arboribus enim dejectis ubi 13 ciroutum 
er. fibi caſas,” pecori ſtabula condunt.” Strabo, ex. verſion. | 


(4) Oppidum Britanni vocant quum ſilvas impeditas yallo atque foſſa munierunt.” Cœſ. ib. | 
(5) © Civitatibus maxima laus eft quam latiſſimas circum ſe, vaſtatis 2 Ne 


habere.” Cæſ. De Bell. Gall. I. vi. 
(6) © Interiores (that is the original Britons) frumenta non ſerunt ſed lacte & carne 


viyunt.” Id. I. v. 
6) © Pellibus ſunt veſtiti.”” Cæſ. De Bell. Gall. l. v.—“ W e omne nn Gbula, a aut, G 


deſit, ſpina conſertum, cæteri inte&i.” Tacit.—N.B. A few circumſtances of this deſcription, 


neceflary for explaining the cuſtoms of the Britons, are borrowed from the SAT: of the 


kindred tribes in Gaul. 


- 
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ſexes conſiſted in the iron chains which they wore about their necks 
and waiſts, (1) with a ſword (2) or battle axe, which. was ſometimes 
made of braſs, and ſometimes of ſtone, hanging from the ſame, (3) but 
chiefly in the figures of different animals or other ſubſtances, which they 


impreſſed, or tatooed, on every part of their bodies with the blue 
infuſion of their native woad, and which they oſtentatiouſly diſplayed in 


the field of battle, and on other public occaſions. (4) 
If the manners of our barbarous and unenlightened predeceſſors were 


diſguſting, their religion was ſtill more horrible. This was the general 
paganiſm of the other Gentile nations, but moulded into a peculiar form 
by the Celtic Druids, who, from having their chief colleges (5) and 
temples (6) for learning, and practicing their myſterious: rites in this 
iſland, were too haſtily ſuppoſed to have invented the ſame here. (7) No 
people were more addicted to religion, but the objects of it were peculiarly 
abſurd—the Oak and the Miſletoe, (8) the Logan, or Rocking Stone, and 
the Tolmen, or Oracular Stone. (9) They firmly held the doctrine of 
the ſoul's immortality, but they ſo far abuſed the ſame, as to conſume, 
with the bodies of the deceaſed, whatever had been moſt neceſſary and 
dear to them in life, not only their clothes and armour, their dogs and 


(1) © Neque enim veſtis uſum cognorunt, ſed ventrem atque, cervicem ferro cingunt, 
ornamentum id eſſe ac divitiarum argumentum exiſtimantes perinde ac aurum cteri barbari.” 


Herod. I. 111. ex. Interp. Polit. 


(2) © Gladio nudis corporibus pendente.” Id. 
(3) Theſe tomahawks are exceedingly common in the collections of the curious, and are 


called Celts. 

(4) © Quin ipsa notant corpora pictura varia & omnifariis formis animalium, quocirea 
neque induuntur, ne picturam corporis adoperiant.” Id. Omnes Britanni vitro ſe inſi- 
eiunt, atque hoc horribiliore ſunt in pugna aſpectu.” Cæſ. I. v. Britanniorum 2 


nuruſque glaſto toto corpore oblitæ, &c. Plin. I. XXII. c. I. 
(5) Theſe in latter times were removed into Angleſea. Tacit. Agric. 


(6) At Stonehenge, Abury Rollright, &c. 
(7) Diſciplina (Druidum) in Britannia reperta atque ide in Galliam tranſlata eſſe iti 


matur. Et nunc qui diligentius eam rem cognoſcere volunt plerumque illuc, diſcendi cauſa 


proficiſcuntur.“ Cæſ. I. vr. | | | 
5 (8) Pliny. Hiſt. Nat, I. xxv1. | (9) Borlaſe's Cornwall. 9 05 2 
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Horſes, but alſo their ſervants and dependants, (1) in order that theſe 
might accompany them in that new ftate of exiſtence into which they had 
launched. (2) They retained from the eaſtern patriarchs the tenet and 
practice of expiatory ſacrifice, but, like the worſhippers of Moloch in 
the vale of Hinnom, (3) they held no victim to be fo acceptable to their 
deities, or ſo propitiatory, as man. One inſtance of their ſuperſtitious 
cruelty exceeds all that we read of the Ammonites, and indeed of all 
ancient and modern Heathens, who have delighted in human facrifices. 
It was their cuſtom, on certain occaſions, to build up an enormouſly 
large figure, which ſeems to have repreſented the God Saturn, of baſket 
work and ſtraw ; this they filled with a great number of living men, (4) 
as likewiſe with beaſts of every kind, (3) and a ſufficient quantity of 
fuel; they then ſet fire to the whole, the raging flames of which, 
together with the mingled ſhrieks of the tortured men, the howlings of 
the enraged beaſts, the ſhouts of the Druids, and the ſound of their 
trumpets, preſent an idea, which can only be equalled by that which 
we are taught to form of the internal regions, and diſpoſe us to believe 
what Pliny relates of the actors in this ſcene, namely, that they were 
accuſtomed to taſte the ſcorched fleſh of the human victims, whom they 


had thus mmolated. (6) Such 


(1) * Omnia que vivis cordi fuiſſe arbitrantur in ignem inferunt etiam i ac 


* 


paulo ſupra hanc memoriam ſervi et chentes una cremabantur.” Cæſ. I. v1. 
(2) IV alias 11 Kings, CXX111. v. 10. | 


(3) Solinus, Dio. Pro victimis homines immolant. aut fe immolaturos vovent, adminif- 
triſque ad ea facrificia Druidibus utuntur, quod pro vita hominis nifi vita-hominis age, 


non poſſe aliter Deorum numen placari arbitrantur.” Cæſ. I. v1. 


(J) „ Alii immani magnitudine fimulacra habent, quorum contexta viminibus ben 


vivis hominibus complent, quibus ſuccenſis, circumvent: flamma exanimantur homines.” 
Cel. I. vi. b 

_ (5) © Magnam etiam è fœno ſtatuam apparentes, in eamque Lads bd et omnis 
generis beſtiis et hominibus conjectis holocauſtum faciebant.” Strabo, 1. Iv. ex verſ. Lat. 

(6) Lib. xxx. c. IN. B. In different places on the oppoſite fide of the Channel, where 
we are aſſured, by the authority quoted, that the rites in queſtion prevailed; amongſt the reſt at 


Dunkirk and at Douay, it has been an immemorial cuſtom, on a certain holiday in the year, 


to build up an immenſe figure of baſket-work and canvas, to the _—— of forty or fifty 
F ooh, 
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Such were the manners and ſuch the religious rites of the firſt inhabi- 
tants of this city, as the cleareſt hiſtorical teſtimonies evince, and the 
ſame probably continued during the courſe of many hundred years. (1) 
The - only monuments, however, independent of hiſtory, that have 
reached us, are thoſe comical hillocks, or barrows, upon our mountains, 
which ſtill probably retain the remnants of the horrid funerals above 
deſcribed, (2) and the numerous misſhapen blocks of heath ſtone, which, 
brought from a great diſtance, and poiſed one upon another, for augurial 
or judiciary purpoſes, were called Logans or Tolmens, or which, ſupported 
by pedeſtals of the fame material, formed the dreadful Cromlechs or altar 
ſtones, that have ſo often ſmoaked with the blood of the human creature 


offered 1 in ſacrifice. (3) The 


feet, which, when properly painted and dreſſed, repreſented a huge giant, which alſo con- 
tained a great number of living men within it, who raiſed the ſame, and cauſed it to move 
from place to place. The popular tradition was, that this figure repreſented a certain Pagan 
giant, who uſed to devour the inhabitants of theſe places, until he was killed by the 
patron ſaint of the ſame. —Have not we here a plain trace of the above deſcribed horrid 
ſacrifice of Druidiſm, offered up to Saturn or Moloch, and of the beneficial effect of 
Chriſtianity, in deſtroying the ſame ? | 

(1) The irruptions of the Celtiſh Gauls into the heart of Italy, and even into Greece and 
Afia, after having repleniſhed every part of Spain, which events took place ſeveral centuries 
before the Chriſtian æra, render it extremely probable that the neighbouring iſland of 
Britain was, at thoſe periods, full of inhabitants. 

(2) The generality of the barrows in the neighbourhood of Wincheſter, in conſequence 
of the former populouſneſs of the country, and the cultivation of moſt of the downs, have 
been diſturbed, at one time or other, as the writer has had occaſion to obſerve ; but their 
general reſemblance and fimilar conſtruction with thoſe which he has ſeen opened on the 
neighbouring coaſt of Dorſetſhire, where ſuch remains of men and beaſts, with aſhes, eoarſe 
unbaked urns, &c, were found, leave no doubt of ot having, once at leaſt, contained the 
memorials in queſtion. | 

(3) A great number of theſe huge ſtones, of the ſame kind with thoſe that form "AN 

| henge, after the lapſe of near two hundred years, ſince the extinction of Druidiſm, are ftill  _ "2 
to be ſeen, though moſt of them are much mutilated and diminiſhed, in various parts of the 43 
city, efpecially near Hyde-abbey ; in Upper Brook-ftreet ; at the water edge behind Durn- 

| gate- mill; at the Cloſe - gate; under the eaſt pier of King's-gate (being the foundation ſtone); 
in King's-gate-ſtreet, &c. Others, of a {till larger ſize, are to be found in the neighbourhood 
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The firſt event in the hiſtory of this city, which we can trace by the 
light of certain and authentic records, was of the greateſt importance and 
magnitude, being no leſs than a total change of its government and 
inhabitants, by means. of a foreign invaſion. 'The authors of this were 
the Belg, originally a German nation, (1) who, paſſing the Rhine ſeveral 
ages before the period in queſtion, had conquered and ſeized upon a third 
part of Gaul, (2) where they ever maintained the character of being the 
braveſt of all the neighbouring nations. (3) Not content with their 
conqueſts on the continent, and being incited by the hopes of plunder, 
a part of them crofled over the narrow ſea which ſeparated their coaſt 
from that of Britain, and expelled the original Britons from the whole 
extent of the maritime counties, from Kent as far as Cornwall, and kept 


of the city, particularly in the rich valley of Twyford, which, prior to the arts of cultivation, 
muſt have been covered with a thick and lofty foreſt, highly favourable to Druidical rites. 
It is to be obſerved, that ſtones of this kind and fize are not found nearer our city than 
Bagſhot heath, or the plains of Wiltſhire, a diſtance of more than thirty miles; of courſe, 
the labour that it muſt have coſt to convey them ſo far by land carriage, and through bad 
roads, proves that they muſt have been brought thither for ſome very important. purpoſe. Now 
it is certain that they are equally unfit for carving and for building; accordingly we generally 
find them lying uſeleſs on the road fide, or employed by way of poſts at the corners of 
ſtreets. It remains then for us to ſay, that they were collected by the ancient Britons, in 
our city, for the ſame religious purpoſes for which the ſame kind of ſtones were brought 
to Stonehenge and to Abury. One of the ſtones at Twyford, by the road fide, has a 
mortice, apparently in the exact direction of the centre of gravity, and ſeems to have been 
the impoſt of a Logan ; a ſecond, which hes on the ground near Hyde-abbey, and meaſures 
about eleven feet in length, ſeems to have been the upright of a Tolmen ; whilſt a flat ſtone 
cloſe to the blackſmith's ſhop in Upper Brook-ftreet, which meaſures five feet in its. greateft 
length, two and a half in breadth, and one foot and a half in thickneſs, was evidently a 
Cromlech, or altar ſtone, in which a ſmall cavity ſeems to have been wrought near the 
middle of it, in order to retain a certain quantity of blood, for ſprinkling round the altar, 
according to the Druidical uſage. Two of the three pedeſtals on which this altar-reſted are 
ſeen worked into the foundations of the oppoſite wall. Another much larger ſtone than the 


above mentioned, which ſtood in this neighbourhood, and ſeemed to have belonged to the 
ſame Druidical monument, was uſed as the foundation ſtone of the preſent new hoſpital. 
(1) © Reperiebant Belgas ortos eſſe a Germans Nef antiquitus tranſductos ibi 


donſediſſe. Cæſ. I. II. 
) Cad. I. 11. (3) „Horum omnium  fortffimi funt Belge.” Ib. 1.1, 


poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of the ſame. (1) They conſiſted of different clans, which were 
diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral names, in this iſland, as they had been 
upon the continent. But that which appears, to have been the moſt 
conſiderable amongſt them, and which, by its ſubſequent victories, 
proved itſelf to be the moſt valiant, retained, by way of pre-eminence, 
the national name of Belge, without any addition. This tribe ſeated 
itſelf in the central province of Hampſhire, and made our Caer Gwent 
the chief ſeat of their government, extirpating or expelling the former 
inhabitants, which henceforward, during many ages, bore their name, 
in addition to its own. (2) It is not eaſy to aſcertain at what time this 
revolution took place; it had certainly been effected a whole century 
before the Chriſtian æra, (3) about which period Divitiacus, the Belgic 
king of Soiſſons, is celebrated for having extended his ſway over a 
confiderable part of Britain, as well as of Gaul. (4) 

The change of inhabitants was unqueſtionably an improvement to 
Caer Gwent, for the Belgic Britons were ſeveral degrees more refined 
than the Celtic Britons. They did not entirely ſubſiſt, like the latter, 
upon milk and fleſh, for they practiſed agriculture, and raiſed corn, (5) 
for the purpoſes of making both bread and beer; (6) their milk alſo they 


(1) * Maritima pars Britanniz ab iis incolitur qui predæ, & belli Wr cauſa ex 
Belgio tranſierant, &, bello illato, ibi remanſerunt.” L. v. 

(2) They themſelves probably called it Gwent Bolg. The Roman writers ſoftened this 
name, as it was their cuſtom to do with reſpe& to all barbarous names, into Venta Belgarum ; 
pronouncing, however, the letter v open, in conſequence of which it had the ſame ſound as 
our 20, and the o of the Greek geographer Ptolemy, who, as we have ſeen, writes our 
Venta Overra, See Antoninus's Itinerarium, It. Brit. ad finem. alſo Ricard. Corin. It. xv. 
and Whitaker. The ancient anonymous geographer of Ravenna calls it Venta Velgarum. 

(3) Camden. The learned Whitaker is of opinion that this conqueſt of the ſea coaſt by 

the Belgz took place two centuries and a half earlier than this period. Hiſt. of Man- 
| cheſter, b. X11. 
(4) © Apud eos (Sueſſones) fuiſſe Regem noſtra memoria Divitiacum totius Galliæ poten- 
tiſſimum, qui magnæ partis hujus regions, tum etiam Britanniæ imperium obtinuit.” Cæſ. I. 11. 
(5) «Belge Agros colere cœperunt.“ Ib. I. v.! Interiores plerique frumenta non ſerunt.” Ib. 
(6) See Whitaker and the authorities quoted by him. Hiſt. of * c. VII. and 
Appendix, No. 1. h 
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learned to work into cheeſe; (1) and inſtead of the raw hides of their 
predeceſſors, they ſeem to have worn manufactured clothing. (2) The 
ſingle circumſtance of their applying to agriculture, inſtead of the chace, 
Which indeed it was not ſafe for them to follow to any great diſtance in 
the neighbourhood of enemies, by confining them more at home, muſt 
have greatly contributed to the improvement of their dwellings. But 
what chiefly ſerved to raiſe the inhabitants of this city and neighbour- 
hood above the native barbarity of the ancient Britons, was their 
intercourſe and traffic with foreigners, of which they, at the period we 
are ſpeaking of, on account of the conveniency of their harbours; and 
other adyantages, probably enjoyed the greateſt ſhare, next to their 
brethren in Kent. (3) 
This progreſs of our city towards civilization, which it was neceſſary 
to point out, in conſequence of what we learn from that illuſtrious 
author, who writes from ocular teſtimony, muſt not, however, be over- 
rated; the inhabitants were ſtill barbarians, adopting the ftrange cuſtom 
of their predeceſſors, in marking their bodies all over with blue figures, 
by way of ornament, and of courſe throwing off their clothes in battle, 
and on other occaſions, in order to diſplay the ſame, (4) and being 
addicted to the horrid rites of Druidiſm, (5) whilſt the cities of the Belge 
in general were ſo little improved in their appearance, or manner of 
tortification, as not to be diſtinguiſhed, by the Roman general, from the 
entrenched woods and huts of the ſavages in the interior country. (6) 


(1) Strabo. - (2) © Interiores pellibus ſunt veſtiti.” Caf, I. v. 

(3) © Neque 11s (mercatoribus) quidquam præter oram maritimam atque eas regiones que 
contra Galliam ſunt notum eſt.” Cæſ. 1. 1v.—* Longe humaniſſimi qui Cantium incolunt, 
quæ regio eſt maritima omnis. L. v. 

(4) © Omnes Britanni vitro ſe inficiunt.” Cæſ. 1. V. 

(5) This religion, no leſs than the above mentioned cuſtom, the Belge, who were a 
German tribe, had borrowed from the conquered Britons. Germani neque Druidas habent 
neque ſacriſiciis ftudent.” Caf. I. vi. | | N | 
(6) Oppidum Britanni vocant, &c.” Ut ſupra, p. 6. 


CHAP. 
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Y CHAP. II. 
Cexar's Invasion. Conduct of the Belge on this Coast. Monument 


of Cœsar found near this City.—Condition of the City after his 

Return, Conquest of Winchester by the Generals of Claudius,— 
Fortified and garrisoned by the Romans,— Civilization of its In- 
habitants.— Placed under the Jurisdiction of Cogidubnus.— Ie 
different Names and Adventures of this celebrated Personage. 


Tus union of the Britiſh Belgæ under one Government does not appear 
to have laſted longer than the reign of Divitiacus. Soon after his time, 
we find them ſplit into a variety of petty ſtates, four of which ſubſiſted 
in the ſingle county of Kent, each having its reſpective chieftain or king, 
as he was called. (1) The conſequence of this diſunion was, that upon 
the eaſtern frontier, where the Belgæ appear to have been moſt divided, 
they were unable to cope with the ancient Britons, one of whoſe kings, 
who ruled over the Caſsu of Hertfordſhire, and part of Buckinghamſhire, 
was enabled, about the time we are ſpeaking of, to conquer and put to 
death Imanuentius, king of the Belgic Trinobantes, and to take poſſeſſion 
of London, his chief city. (2) Our Belgæ of the Weſt, if we may 
judge by their ſubſequent ſucceſſes againſt the common enemy, were 
more united. 

But the time was now come, when a ſenſe of their common danger 
rendered it neceflary for the inhabitants of this ifland in general to forget 
their ancient enmities and ſeparate intereſts, and to form one grand con- 


federacy for their te defence. (3) In fact, they learnt from the 


(1) « Quibus regionidus (Cantio) rv reges prerant.” Cæſ. I. v. 
(2) „Imanuentius in ea civilate (Trinobantum) regnum obtinuerat, interfetuſque erat 


a Caffivellauno.” Caf. l. v. 
(3) © Conkilio ejus (Cæſaris) cognito, & per mercatores per lato ad Britannos. L. Iv. 


merchants 
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merchants, who traded between their coaſts and the oppoſite coaſts of the 
continent, that the great Roman general, who had ſubdued all Gaul, 
from the Alps. to the Britiſh Channel, was preparing to croſs: the latter 
with his invincible legions, . in order to bring their country under the 
ſame yoke. The different tribes accordingly united together, and having 
choſen for their generaliſſimo the prince, whoſe reputation for military 
talents ſeems to have been the higheſt amongſt them, namely, the above 
mentioned Caſſivellaunus; (1) the people of the maritime provinces 
ſhewed themſelves no leſs obedient to his orders than were thoſe of the 


interior, or his own immediate ſubjects. (2) If it be aſked, why no 


mention is made of our Ventenſes, or of any other part of the Belgic 
people immediately ſubject to this city, in either of the famous expedi- 
tions which the great Julius made into this iſland? The anſwer is 
at hand, and reflects a a luſtre upon their character. Not knowing on 
which part of the coaſt each of the threatened invaſions was to take 
place, they, no leſs than the people of Kent, were employed in watching 
and guarding that which ſkirted their own province. Afterwards, when 
Czfar had, with his uſual celerity, routed the armies immediately oppoſed 
to him, (3) and, the confederacy being diflolved, when the different 
tribes: from Norfolk; (4) from Oxfordſhire, (5) from NR, (6) 


4 1) Otherwiſe called Caſſi-Belinus. See Camden's Buckinghamſhire, Nc. 

(2) This appears in the bold attack made upon the Roman camp and ſhipping by the 
chieftains of Kent, in conformity with the orders of Caffivellaun, when his 2 91 Verulam, 
was befieged by Cæſar. De Bell. Gall. I. v. 

(3) The Britiſh writers boaſt of prodigies of valour performed by their countrymen againſt 
the perſon and army of Cæſar, particularly by the chieftain called Nennius, who is ſaid to 
have ſeized upon the ſword of the former, and with the ſame to have killed Labienus, 
(id eſt Laberius Durus.) See Cæſ. I. v. In confirmation of which account, they quote the 
verſe of the Roman poet :—*< Territa quæſitis oſtendit terga Britannis.“ Lucan.—It is certain 


they defended themſelves with much wem, and with more ren than C is . ä 


to acknowledge. 
' (4) Cenimagni, or Ioeni, called * Ptolemy Simeni. 
(5) Ancalites, viz. in the north eaſt parts of the ſaid county. 
(6) Bibroci, the ſouth parts of Berkſhire, whoſe capital was Bray, near Windſor. 


from 
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from Buckinghamſhire and Hertfordſhire, (1) from Middleſex, (2) and 
even from the neighbouring city of Silcheſter, (3) preſſed forward, by 
their ſeveral ambaſſadors, to make their ſubmiſſion to the conqueror, 
and to court his protection; they were not forward to bend their necks 
to the yoke, and by this conduct avoided the diſgrace which was incurred 
by ſo many of the neighbouring cities and people. (4) 

In the end Cæſar returned to the continent, more vain of himſelf, and 
more extolled by his countrymen, for having diſcovered a part of Britain, 
which was then conſidered as a new world, (5) than for having ſubdued 
the whole extent of Gaul. (6) From this period, which was the 55th 
year before the birth of Chriſt, during the ſpace of near a century, the 


(1) The Caſsii, or Cattieuchlani. PRE: 

(2) The Trinobantes. | (3) The Segontiaci. 

(4) Notwithſtanding the filence of Ceſar concerning any incurſion made by the Romans 
in either of his expeditions, ſo far to the weſt as our city, yet the following diſcovery renders 
it probable, that a part of his army, at leaſt, had been in our neighbourhood, and eyen that 
they had met with a defeat there, and been obliged to bury their enſigns, to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the Britons. . Perhaps this was the caſe, in the firſt expedition, 
with ſome part of the cavalry, embarked on board the eighteen tranſports, which were 
driven by ſtreſs of weather to the weſtern parts of the ifland, who, it is natural to ſuppoſe, 
would land, and attempt to form a junction with the land forces to the eaſt, Be that as it 
may, about fifty-fix years ago, ſome labourers, digging for ſand, near the entrance of 
Otterburn, which is a village four miles diſtant from Wincheſter, at the depth of twelve 
feet, found a plate of mixed white metal; ſuch as thoſe that were fixed to the eagles,. or 
other enſigns of the Roman general, with the head and inſcription of Julius Cæſar upon it, 
in as high preſervation as if the ſame had but juſt been ſtamped. This circumſtance, 
together with the depth and nature of the foil, creates a ſuſpicion that it had been purpoſely 
buried. The medal in queſtion has been in the poſſeſſion of one of the Iabourers, who is 
ſill living in the faid village, from the time of the diſcovery, until within theſe three 
months, when the ſame fell into the hands of an ingenious medical gentleman of this city, 
by whoſe fayour it is engraved in our e Plate. See the ſame, No. 2. 

(5) Et penitus toto diviſos orbe Britannos.” Virg. Eclog. 1. 
(6) * Ob hoe, quod Britanniam bello petitviſſet, & ipſe fibi (Cæſar) vehementer placebat, 
& qui Rome erant mirifice prædicabant. Nam cum viderent quæ prius ignota fuerant, 
in lucem prolata, & que ante, ne fando quidem, erant audita, jam fibi patefacta, ſpem ex 
his conſecuturam velut re exhibitam amplectebantur, atque ob has res ſupplicationes in 


vigeſſimum diem decreyerunt.” Dio. I. xxx1x, ex vers. 
18 Britons 
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Britons were free from any foreign invaſion. It is true they were 
threatened with an invaſion, on one pretence or other, by each of the 
three ſucceeding emperors, Auguſtus, Tiberius, and Caligula, the latter 
of whom actually led an army as far as the oppoſite ſhore of the Britiſh 
Channel (1) for this purpoſe ; they were left quiet, however, during all 
this time, by their paying a ſmall tribute, which was rather calculated 
to gratify the pride, than the avarice of the haughty Romans. (2) 
During this period it is natural to ſuppoſe that our Venta was greatly 
aggrandized, in conſequence of the ſucceſs of the people, both in 
arms and commerce, of which it was the acknowledged capital. For 
firſt, our proper Belge, whom, with all their kindred tribes, Cæſar 
ſpeaks of as being confined to the ſouthern ſhores of the iſland, (3) the 
geographer, Ptolemy, deſcribes, two centuries afterwards, as being 
poſſeſſed of the whole country to the ſouth of the Dobuni of Glou- 
ceſterfhire, that is to ſay, the whole or the greateſt part of the country 
between the Severn and the Britiſh Channel, with the cities of Bath and 
Ilcheſter. (4) This increaſe of territory could not have been obtained 
without ſignal conqueſts gained over the Celtic Britons by our Belge, 
and the interval in queſtion, before the ſecond Roman invaſion, was the 
only period in which it was poſſible for them to atchieve ſuch conqueſts. 
But what muſt have contributed moſt to raiſe the importance of our 
city, and at the ſame time to enrich and civilize its inhabitants, was 
the eſtabliſhment of the chief foreign mart, particularly for. the ſtaple 
commodity of tin, in the iſland of Wight, (5) which was in their neigh- 
bourhood, and ſubject to them. It appears that the ſame was then 


— 


(1) Whence he ridiculouſly ſent cockle ſhells to the Roman mo as a proof of his 


pretended victory over the ocean. Suet. in Calig. 


(2) Strabo. (3) See note 1. p. 11. 
(4) „raus & AoC; vieurras BAN, ue Tora; Texan, Vowra Shea, Overre,”” Ptol. I. vin. c. 111. 


Hence Camden and other modern 8 attribute Somerletſhire and boli tomy no o lefs 


than Hampſhire, to the Belgw. 
(5) Diodorus Siculus and Rudb. infra, See alſo Whitaker's obſervations, Hiſt. of Man 


cheer, . 
5 | acceffible 
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acceflible from the land at low water, as the tin was conveyed. thither 
in carts. (1) This mart, which muſt have been held at Cowes, was 
eſtabliſhed as early as the reign of Auguſtus. (2) The duties upon com- 
merce were probably the only means of paying the tribute that was exacted 
by the Romans; accordingly we find that the ſame were collected at this 
very mart, (3) which fact ſeems to imply, that the Romans had a cuſtom- 
houſe with proper officers there, for receiving the ſame, whoſe intercourſe 
with our metropolis of Venta, muſt have ſerved to introduce a conſider- 
able portion of the manners and improvements of the civilized world. 
At length. the time arrived when this civilization became compleat, 
but not without the ſevere diſcipline of defeat and ſubjection. It is 
plain that the iſland, at the time of which we are ſpeaking, conſiſted of 
{ſeparate ſtates, and was ſubje& to a great number of chieftains ; ſtill 
however, it appears, that ſince the erection of a kind of limited 
monarchy, (4) in the perſon of Caſſivellaun, previous to Cæſar's ſecond 
expedition, his ſucceſſors had enjoyed the ſame in regular order. To the 
king juſt named, his nephew, Tenancius, the ſon of Lud, is ſaid to have 
ſucceeded by the Britiſh hiſtorians, (5) whoſe ſucceſſor, Cunobellin, or 
Cymbelline, is mentioned, not only by them, but alſo by the Roman 
hiſtorians. (6) Both claſſes of writers alſo agree that the laſt mentioned 
king left two ſons, (7) the joint inheritors of his kingdom, whom the 


(1) See the preceding note. 
(2) Since the beſore- mentioned Diodorus wrote in his reign. 
(3) „Legi in quadam Chronica vetuſtiſſima, quod Inſula Vecta dicebatur, quia tempore 
8 Vectigalia regia, tributa Romanorum in Inſula illa numerabantur et ſolvebantur, 
et etiam in Inſula illa quaſi ſtapula totius mercandiz regni Britanniæ. Rudb. Hiſt. Major. 
I. 2. c. 1,—Whilſ we reject the etymology here laid down, we cannot deny the facts on 
which it is founded, drawn from ſuch ancient records. 5 

(4) To this ſucceſſion Tacitus ſeems to allude where he ſays, © Olim regibus parebant, 
nunc per principes factionibus et ſtudiis trahuntur.” Annal. I. x1. | 

(5) Galfrid.—Mat. Weſt.—Diceto.—Ranulph, &c. (6) Suet. in Calig, 
(7) There was alſo an elder ſon, Adminius, whom, after taking up arms againſt him, 
and flying for protection to Caligula, Cymbelline was forced by the threats of that emperor 
to pardon. It was not likely, however, that after ſuch behaviour he was „ permit to ſhare 


in the inheritance of his father's dominions. 
C | former 
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former call Guiderius and Arviragus, the latter Togodumnus and Characta- 
cus. (1) Whatever were their true names, it is certain they were both 
princes of high ſpirit, great military talents, and of unbounded authority 
amongſt their countrymen. The former, however, poſſeſſed the chief 
command, with which being elated, he diſdained to pay the accuſtomed 
tribute to the emperor, (2) who was then Claudius, and he even refuſed to 
give up the Roman criminals who had taken refuge in his dominions. (3) 
Theſe affronts being aggravated by the malice of Bericus, a ſeditious 
chieftain, who had been baniſhed by Guiderius, (4) Claudius at length 
reſolved upon undertaking the often projected conqueſt of this ifland. 

It is natural to ſuppoſe that Guiderius, and his brother Arviragus, in 
ſetting the Roman power at defiance, made the beſt preparation they 
were capable of for reſiſting it, one part of which conſiſted in fortifying 
their cities: hence, we may conclude that our city of Venta was not 
neglected on the occaſion. (5) The time, however, would not have per- 
mitted them to raiſe ſtone walls round this (6) and their other cities, had 
this mode of fortification been then adopted amongſt the Britons, which 
does not ſeem to have been the caſe. Claudius firſt ſent Aulus Plautius 
as his general upon this expedition, with a ſuitable army, who met with 
great ſucceſs, defeating Arviragus in one engagement, (7) and killing 


Guiderius in another. (8) It is highly probable that the ſcene of theſe 


(1) With reſpe& to the proper names of Britiſh men and places, and indeed to moſt other 
circumſtances relating to their hiſtory, of which national vanity could take no hold, greater 
credit at this period becomes due to the Britiſh than to the Latin and Greek hiſtorians. 

(2) Mat. Weſt. ad Ann. Dom. 44. (3) Suet. in Claud. (4) Dio. 

(5) This however is merely founded on probability. No ancient author makes mention 
of Wincheſter in particular on this occaſion. Much leſs is there any authority for deſcrib- 
ing the walls, the trenches, and the battlements of the ſame, as we read in the Deſcription 
of the City, &c. p. 2.—Hiſtory of Wincheſter, v. 11, p. 4.—City Tables, &c. 

(6) Ibid. 5 75 | 

(7) Dio. I. LX. (8) Idem. and Mat. Weſt. &c. The laſt mentioned author howeyer 
makes Claudius himſelf to be preſent on this occaſion, and places the ſcene of the action 
in which Guiderius fell, between this. city and Southampton, the name of which place he 


abſurdly derives from one Hamon, a Roman general, who he ſays was then killed near it. 
1 Ie In 
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firſt actions was, where the Britiſh hiſtorians place them, in our neigh- 
bourhood. (1) Hence Plautius purſued his ſucceſſes through the country of 
the Belgz, as far as the Severn, where he ſubdued the Dobuni of Glouceſ- 
terſhire. (2) From thence he bent his march through the midland country 
of the Caſſi, into that of the Trinobantes, with a view of making 
himſelf maſter of Camalodunum. (3) In the mean time the charge of 
compleating the conqueſt of our Belgæ was committed to Veſpaſian, 
then an officer of no great rank (4) in the army, who here laid the 
foundation of his future greatneſs. As a proof of the obſtinacy with 
which his enemies defended themſelves, it 1s recorded of the latter, 
that in the courſe of this war with the two brave tribes, whom in the 


end he ſubdued, together with the Iſle of Wight, namely, the Belge 
and the Dobuni, (5) he was obliged to fight thirty battles, and to 


beſiege and take twenty towns. (6) 


In the end he repreſents the emperor Claudius as forced by the ſurviving brother to ſeek. 
for refuge within the walls of our city. At Arviragus hoſtiliter inſequitur (Claudium) jam 
Wintoniam ingreſſum.” Being beſieged here, we are told he gave up his pretended daughter 
Gewiſſa and quiet poſſeſſion of the iſland (but ſo as to hold the Tame of him) to the be- 
ſieger.— Thus far the Hiſtory of Wincheſter, p. 4, 5, is ſupported in its accounts by records, 
though disfigured and unfaithful ; but for all the other circumſtances which it mentions 
concerning dogs, camels, &c. there is not a ſhadow of any * or probability 
whatſoever. 

(1) This route, which ſuppoſes the Romans to have landed at Porcheſter, as Mat. Wet. 
relates, is much more probable than that traced by the imagination of Carte, who makes 
them land on one fide of the Thames only to return to it on the other. P. 100. 

(2) Boduni. Dio. ibid, (3) Idem. | 

(4) © Legatus legionis.” Suet. in Veſp. c. Iv. 

(5) That the Belge were one of theſe conquered people is plain from many cireamiiances, 
particularly from that of his reducing the Iſle of Wight. That the Dobuni were the other | 
tribe, is probable from the courſe of Plautius's preceding march. 

(6) © Tricies cum hoſte conflixit. Duas validiflimas gentes, ſuperque viginti oppida et 
inſulem Ve&tem, Britanniæ proximam, in ditionem redegit, partim Auli Plauti, - partim 
Claudii ipſius ductu.“ Suet. in Veſp. c. 1v.—In one of theſe battles Dio ſays that he was in 
imminent danger of being cut off by the enemy, when he was reſcued by his fon Titus. 
Perhaps this circumſtance may have given riſe to the ſtory of Claudius being beſieged; the 
writers aſeribing the leveral exploits of his generals to the emperor himſelf. 


C2  Whil 
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- Whilſt theſe things were carrying on, Plautius ſends to Rome for 


Claudius himſelf to haſten into the iſland, but whether this was done for 
the purpoſe of lending his aſſiſtance in proſecuting the war, as ſome have 
pretended, (1), or for that of furniſhing a pretence for thoſe triumphs 
and extravagant honours which were afterwards heaped upon him by the 
Roman ſenate, and the different provinces, facts will beſt declare. The 
truth is, having marched an army, furniſhed in every reſpect with 
imperial magnificence, and even accompanied by elephants, (2) to the 
port-of Boulogn, (3) he was wafted into Britain, near to the chief ſcene 


of action, where he found the Britiſh army hemmed in by Plautius, 


between the tides of Blackwater and of the Thames, and as it were 
reſerved on . purpoſe for him to have the honour of defeating it; in like 
manner the important city of Camalodunum, or Maldon, ſeemed only to 
wait for his orders to ſurrender itſelf to the Roman arms. (4) 'The 
whole time. of the Emperor's continuance in Britain was but a few 
days, (5) during which, in addition to the above-mentioned exploits, he 


received the ſubmiſſion of thoſe diſtricts in the iſland which were reduced 


to his obedience, and of courſe that of Venta, and the reſt of Belgic 
Britain. He took away their arms, but at the fame time endeared 
himſelf to them, by reſtoring their property, which had been declared 
confiſcated. (6) 

_ The expedition of Claudius took place in the year of Chriſt 44. Upon 
his return home he continued Plautius in the command which he had 
before held; Veſpaſian alſo appears to have remained in Britain ſome 
time after the emperor. Plautius ſtayed there five years longer, (7) 
during which the brave and indefatigable Arviragus, in various quarters, 


(1) Dio, Carte, &c: (2) Dio. (3) Geſſoriacum. Suet. Bede. 


(4) This is the only conſiſtent ſtory which can be collected from the two different ac- 


counts of Dio and Suetonius. That of the latter is as follows: © Intra pauciſſimos dies 

fine ullo prælio aut ſanguine, parte inſulæ in deditionem recepta, ſexta quam profe&tus erat 

menſe Romam rediit triumphavitque maximo adparatu.” Tib. Claud. c. XVII. 
(5) Suet. | (6) Dio, ad ſupra. 
(7) Vide Faſti Regum, ab Hen. Saville, ad Calcem, Ang. Script. 


but 
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but chiefly, it ſeems, on the banks of the Severn and the Wye, gave 


him full employment. Being recalled to Rome, under the honourable 


pretence of receiving a reward for his ſervices, (1) a more active 
ſucceſſor was, in the next year, viz. in the year 50, appointed to replace 
him. This was P. Oſtorius Scapula, who upon his arrival in the iſland 
found the Roman government almoſt overturned, and the country of 
their allies, by whom we are chiefly to underſtand our Belge, invaded 
and laid waſte, (2) in conſequence of the inroads of Arviragus, and his 
unſubdued Britons, who were probably the Cangi and the Silures. 
Having repulſed the enemy with great ſlaughter, his firſt care, before he 
proceeded further, was to ſecure the Roman province, as it was called, (3) 
and to prevent ſimilar calamities in future. With this view he diſarmed 
ſuch of the inhabitants as he ſuſpected to be favourable to the enemy, 
and fortified, in a regular manner, all the Belgic cities of note, between 
the two great Aſtuaries, the Anton or Southampton river, and the 


Severn. (4) This 


(1) The inferior honour of ovation was decreed to him. Dio, I. 1x. : ſoon after which his 


wife Pomponia Grecina was diſcovered to be a Chriſtian, as is _ from the words of Ta- 


citus, Annal. xn. 
(2) © In Britannia P. Oftorium turbidee res excepere, eilen in agrum ſociorum hoſtibus.“ 


Tacit. Annal. I. xII. 

(3) © Redacta paulatim informam provincize proxima pars Bricaknls. „ Tacit. Agric. 

(4) © Detrahere arma ſuſpectis, einctoſque caſtris Antonam et Sabrinam fluyios cohibere 
parat. Ibid.—Few points of our national geography have been more warmly conteſted than 
to determine which of our rivers Tacitus here calls the Antona. Some writers, as Camden, 
Carte, &c. decide for the Nen of Northamptonſhire ; others for the Wye; whilſt the learned 
Whitaker is confident that it is the Warwickſhire Avon which is here ſpoken of; Hift. of 
Mancheſter, c. XII. In ſupport of the ſyſtem here advanced, which indeed has before been 
adopted by Creſſy, (Ch. Hiſt. b. 1. c. 3.) in fayour of the Southampton river, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that this river was formerly called the Anton, as Camden himſelf clearly proves, (ſee 
Hampſbire); — that the two rivers in queſtion are the preciſe boundaries, north and ſouth,” of 
the province firſt ſubdued, viz. that of the Belgæ; for ſecuring which, both from internal 
and external enemies, the fortreſſes in queſtion were certainly neceſſary, and were deemed 


to be ſuch by Oftorius ;—laſtly, the province in queſtion is actually ſurrounded by Roman 


fortrefles, as their names imply, Silcheſter, Chicheſter (formerly Regnum), Porcheſter, Win- 
_ Chefter, Ilcheſter, and Badonceſter, fortreſſes which there was no opportunity of raifing at 


an 


2 


* 
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This then is the proper period to which the regular conſtruction of 
our city, in a ſquare form, which was that of the Roman camps in 
general, 


an earlier period, nor any neceſſity of erecting at a later, when the ſeat of the war was tranſ- 
ferred to the north. Oſtorius, and the other Roman generals, his ſucceſſors, undoubtedly 
obſerved the policy of other conquerors in ſecuring the country by fortifications, pro- 
greſſively as they ſubdued it. Hence the cities of Hampſhire, near the Antona, which 
county Camden, &c. agree was firſt reduced, were fortified before thoſe upon the Avon 
and the Nen, in the midland counties. About the fame time, but after the fortifications on 
the Antona and the Sabrina were compleated, the other places that required to be ſecured 
in the provincia prima Britanniz were fortified in like manner, in the proportion of about 
one in each county. To the eaſt there was Andredeſceſter, among the Regni, in the foreſt 
of Andrida ; Rocheſter, among the Cantii ; Colcheſter, at the confines of the Trinobantes ; 
and Werlamceſter, near thoſe of the Caſſii. On the weſt was Dorcheſter, amongſt the 
Durotoriges, and Exeter, amongſt the Damnonii. 

The learned Gibſon, in controverting the arguments of his author, Camden, "lays himſelf 
open to ſevere cenſure, where he aſſerts that our county was, by ancient writers, always 
called Hamtunſcyre, never Hantunſcyre, and the neighbouring town always called Hamtun, 
never Hantun, Hanton, &c. except once in a miſtake by Florence of Worceſter. See Addi- 
tions to Hampſhire.—In confutation of theſe afſertions, it will be ſufficient to adduce the 
following paſſages from various ancient authors: “ Oſricus Hantunenſium Comes.” Aſſer. 
Annal. Ad. An. DbcccLlx.—“ Omnes accolæ Hantunenſis Page.” Id. Ad. An. DcccLXXIII.— 
« Portus Hamonis, qui nunc Hantonia vocatur.“ Ben. Claudioces, in Angl. Sac. vol. 11. p. 150.— 
* Hantuneſcyre.” Hen. Huntingdon, p. 350. Ed. Sav.—“ Hanteſcyre.” Ann. Wint. Ad. An. 
1216, —* Hanteſcire and Henteſcrie.” Doomſday Paſſim.—“ Hantuna.” Simeon Dunelm. 
ante p. 1. Ed. Twys.—See alſo Higden, ib. p. 224, Diceto,, &c. alſo the title of the old 
romance Beuves De Hanton. 

From theſe authorities it follows—1ft. That the tranſlator of Camden is not warranted in 
finding fault with his author, for ſaying that Hante/cyre was the original name of the county, 
and Hanton that of our neighbouring town—2dly. That the arguments of this great man, 
drawn from Ptolemy, Antoninus, Bede, and from the exiſting names of ſeveral places on 
the river in queſtion, for ſuppoſing that the appellations of Hanteſcyre, now Hampſhire, and 
of Hanton, now Southampton, are both derived from the Antona, as the names of Wiltſhire 
and Wilton are confeſſedly derived from the river Willy, receive additional weight. By this 
Antona we are either to underſtand the whole courſe of the Teſt, or perhaps only the mouth 
of it, which we now call the Southampton river—3dly. That the ſuppoſition made above, 
concerning the river being the Antona of Tacitus, is highly probable. 

From what has been ſaid, the reader will diſcover how groſs an error it would be to 


ſuppoſe, that when we ſpeak of the County of Southampton, we refer to that county in which, 
F, | | 5 
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general, is to be aſeribed, (1) together with the City Walls, compoſed 
of flints and ſtrong mortar, the ſubſtance of Which, after ſo many re- 
pairs and alterations, ſtill remains. (2) Theſe fortifications were not 
raiſed except for the purpoſe of being defended by a garriſon. Hence 
there can be no doubt but that ſome Roman legion, (3) or ſome cohorts, 
were then ſtationed in this city, though afterwards removed farther 
north, when the neceflity of continuing them here ceaſed. (4) Theſe 
troops, according to their uſual cuſtom, had their Caſtrum Æſtivum, or 


a certain town of the ſame name is ſituated. The fact is, one is the Shire of the river 
Anton, now pronounced Hampton, (by contraction Hampſhire) the capital of which was 
ever Wincheſter, the other is the town, or rather the port of the ſaid Anton or Hampton, 
by Antoninus and Bede called Entum in Clauſentum, and Solente. It has only been ſince 
the Conqueſt that the diſcriminating word South has been added to the names of the 
county and town in queſtion, in order to diſtinguiſh them from another county and town, 
which were then found to have the ſame name, and which, from their relative fituation, 
were called the county and town of Northampton. | | 

(1) See various plans of them in General Le Roy's Military Antiquities in Britain. Fol. 
Sumptibus Soc. Antiq. The corners however were moſily rounded off; ſuch was alſo the 
form of our city walls, as may be ſeen at the north corner, the only one which has not 
been altered. 1 

(2) It does not appear that the Britons bates their reduction ever ad; the form ' 
of their towns, which, like that of moſt barbarous nations, were certainly round, as Strabo. 
(vide p. 6.) has aſſured us; or the materials of their fortifications, which were mounds of earth 
and the trunks of trees. Indeed the very name of Cheſter, derived from Caſtrum, which 
ſtill remains annexed to that of our city, is admitted to be a ſufficient proof of its having 
been fortified by the Romans, and after their manner. Now, as we have ſaid, they had no 
opportunity ſooner, nor any neceſſity later, of eſſecting this. On the other hand, the opinion 
that the ſubſtance of a conſiderable part of our city walls is of the period here aſſigned to 
them, will receive great ſupport from comparing the ſame with the ftill exiſting walls of 
Silcheſter, which oity we know was utterly deſtroyed ſoon after the Romans abandoned 
our iſland. 

(3) Truſſel aſſerts, upon the credit of Voleterranus, but of no authority more ancient 
than his, that the legio xx was ſtationed at our Venta. MSS.—Certain it is that the ſame 
was ſtationed in Britain about this time. Tacit.—Antoninus places it ad Dovam, on the 
river Dee, but this was at a later period. | 529 

(4) This accounts for no military force being aſſigned to our city in the Notitia, which WS 


was written ſo late as the reign of Honorius. 
ſummer 
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ſummer encampment, in the neighbourhood, as well as their winter 
quarters in the city itſelf. We accordingly find the veſtiges of this en- 
campment in the ſituation where we ſhould naturally look for them, 
namely, on that ſingular, peninſulated hill, within a mile of the city, 
called Catherine Hill, which communicates with the Roman road between 
Porcheſter and Wincheſter on one fide, and with the river which waſhes 
its foot on the other. On the top of this hill we diſcern the dimenſions 
and form of the ſaid Caſtrum in the bold entrenchment which ſtill ſur- 
rounds it, and which approaches to the Roman quadrangular ſhape as 
nearly as the figure of the hill will admit of. (1) 

Wherever the Romans carried their conqueſts, they conſtantly opened 
a communication between city and city, by means of thoſe firm and ftrait 
roads, which ftill remain in ſo many parts to atteſt their genius and mag- 
nificence. In forming theſe, they employed their own ſoldiery, to inure 
them to toil and hardſhip, and alſo the inhabitants of the country, as ſuch 


extenſive works could not have been executed without their aſſiſtance. (2) 
We 

(1) See Gibſon's Additions to Hampſhire. 

(2) Galgagus mentions the manual labour impoſed on the conquered Britons by the 
Romans as a ſingular act of their tyranny ; „Corpora ipſa ac manus filyis ac paludibus 
emuniendis, verbera inter ac contumelias, conterunt.” Tacit. Vit. Agric, 

It will probably gratify the reader to preſent him with a ſhort account-of the chief roads 
leading from this city, in various directions, in the time of the Romans, extracted from the 
Itinerarium of Antoninus. Ed. Gale, elucidated by that of Ric. Corinenſis, publiſhed by 
Whitaker, Hiſt. of Mancheſter, vol. 11. 
| From Wincheſter to Southampton, &c. | 
A Venta Belgarum ad Lapidem, Stoneham, mille paſſus, (miles) vi 


= 


Inde ad Clauſentum, Southampton, - - - «- - - - = = Iv 

Ad Portum Magnum, Porchefter, - - - - - » - - - Xx 

Ad Regnum, Chichefter, - - + - - - - - +» - '- - Xx. 
From Wincheſter to Exeter. 


A Venta 8 ad Brigem, the village Brougbion, m. p. XI 
Ad Sorinodunum, alias Sorbiodunum, Old Sarum, + - = n 


Ad Vindocladiam, Himborn, - - -.- - - „11 2 
Ad Durnonovarium, Dorcbeſſe rr 1x | 
Ad Moridunum, Seaton, n - = - = '- XXXYI 


i 

' 
M 
< 


Ad Heam Dumnuniorum, Exeter, - - - - - Bb 


From 


4 
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We have ſtill traces and remains of the roads made about this time which 
lead from our Venta to moſt of the confiderable ancient towns in the 
neighbourhood, particularly thoſe which, with almoſt mathematical 
preciſion, conduct to Vindonum, or Silchefter, and Sorbiodunum, or 
Old Sarum. (1) 

To induce the people to inhabit a city in the power of their con- 
querors, it was neceflary to bring them off trom the habits of that rude 
life to which they had been accuftomed, and to introduce the arts of 
civilization in their place. (2) Accordingly thoſe meaſures appear to 
have been now practiſed in this firſt province of Britain, which we 
afterwards find the conquerors purſuing throughout the whole and, 
when the ſame fell under their power. (3) 

A taſte for well-built and magnificent ne e temples, houſes, 
porticos, as likewiſe for baths and entertainments, was carefully infuſed 
into the inhabitants; (4) they were encouraged not only to adopt the 


From Wincheſter to London. 
A Venta Belgarum ad Vindonum, Silebefter, | m. . 2333 
Ad Callevam, Mallingfordſlld .d K* 
Ad Bibractem, rg kx 
Ad Londinuum, London. $- + + 


The laſt road is laid down according to Corinenſis. Antoninus indeed EGAN it, but, by 
an egregious error, makes the firſt ſtage, Calleva, only xx11 miles from Wincheſter, without 
_ mentioning the intermediate ſtage of Yindonum; the next ſtage is Pontes or Colnbrook, 
which he places at an equal diſtance from Wallingford and London, or xx11 miles each way. 

iſt. We obſerve that the miles here made uſe of are longer than our preſent miles, though 
the Roman miles in general are ſhorter—2dly. That there are ſome errors in laying down 
the reſpective diſtances of places, and that however excellent and ftrait the Roman roads 
were from town to town, yet, for want of a ſufficient number of them, as likewiſe from the 
irregular manner in which the country was inhabited, travelling to any great diftance was 
then very circuitous. | 

(1) This is ſeen a little beyond the NINE gate of the Romſey road, ſtretching, to the | 
right, over the downs and through Farley woods, in a ftrait line, until it is loſt in the low 
grounds about Braſhfield. But it is again found upon the downs beyond the intermediate 
ſtation of Broughton, and is plainly viſible from thence all the way to the very trenches of 
Old Sarum. (2) Tacit. Agric. (3) Ibid. 

(4) © Hortari Py „ adjuyare publice ut templa fora domus extruerent.“ Ibid. 

' / manners 
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manners and dreſs of their conquerors, (1) but alſo to apply themſelves 
to literature and the liberal arts, (2) under an idea that their genius was 
far better turned for: theſe,” than that of their neighbours in Gaul; (3) fo 
that men, who before diſdained to learn the Roman language, now 
contended for the palm of its eloquence. (4) 'Thoſe who excelled in 
theſe purſuits were applauded and rewarded, whilſt thoſe who — 
them met with every kind of diſcouragement. (5) 8 
Amongſt the meaſures for humanizing our Belgic Britons, the moſt 
important and effectual were thoſe which regarded religion. Auguſtus 
had cauſed a law to be enacted, which prohibited Roman citizens from 
practicing any of the dire rites of the Druidical religion. (6) Tiberius 
extended this prohibition to the Gauls, (7) where the ſame, no leſs than 
in Britain, was the religion of the country. But it ſeems to have been 
reſerved to Claudius to enforce the obſervance of this law. (8) Accord- 
ingly the Druids, whoſe principal ſeat, by the remains which they have left, 
ſeems originally to have been in the country of our Belgæ, were reluctantly 
forced to abandon their dreadful altars in Venta, their myſterious circles 
at Abury, and their ſtupendous temple at Stonehenge, and to retreat to 
Angleſea, and other remote ſituations, amongſt their unſubdued country- 
men, in order to practice their horrid ceremonies with impunity. (9) 
In their place the Romans introduced their own more humane and 
civilized prieſts, called Flamines, not ſo much to bring about a change of 
religion as of manners, by their means, amongſt the inhabitants: and as 
it was foreſeen that a great number of theſe men would be wanted for the 
ſame policy, in other parts of the iſland, when they ſhould be reduced, 


(1) © Habitus noſtri honos et frequens togæ. Tacit. Agric. (a) Ibid. 
8 * Ingenia Britannorum ſtudus Gallorum anteferre. ” Ibid. (4) rid. 
6) Ibid. N 
(6) © Druidarum religionem civibus ſub ne interdictam. Suet. in Claud. 
(7) © Tiberii principatus ſuſtulit Druidas Gallorum.“ Plin. LEEX | 
(8) © Druidarum religionem * immanitatis mn Gallos penitus abotevit” (Claudius). 


Suet. ut ſupra. 


(9) Tacit. Agric; de Inſul. Mona. | | 
— as 
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as likewiſe a ſueceſſion of them for after times, hence a ſeminary of their 
order was now founded, which was eſtabliſhed in our metropolis of the 
Belge. (1) We gather from the paſſage above cited, (2) that various 
temples were at this time erected for the practice of the new religion: 
two of theſe are particularly named, both of which ſtood in the 
neighbourhood of the cathedral, namely, the Old _—__ of Concord, 
and the New Temple of Apollo. (3) | 

We have: ſeen that the funerals of the Britons were no leſs inhuman 
than their ſacrifices. Theſe cruel rites were now ſupprefled, and inſtead 
of burying the aſhes of their dead under barrows, on the open downs, 


incloſed in coarſe pots of clay, which had been hardened in the ſun, 


they conſumed the bodies of perſons of diſtinction at leaſt, in funeral 
piles, juſt without the city, and collecting their aſhes in urns of fine 
black pottery, and of an elegant ſhape, buried them in rows, near- the 
ſame place. In fact ſuch have been diſcovered, within theſe few years, 
juſt without the city walls, both to the eaſt and to the north, as will be 
mentioned in our Survey of the city. (4) 

Next to the abolition of the Druidical facrifices aged eri the 
greateſt benEfit conferred upon the inhabitants of our city by the 
Romans, in exchange for their independency, was the revival of their 
trade and commerce, which had been interrupted by the ambition of 
Guiderius, and which muſt have been conſiderable, from its neighbour- 
hood to the great mart of Cowes. (5) We muſt add to this the 


(1) © Principalis ſedes Flaminum erat in Urbe Wentana, que lingua Britannica nominata 
eſt Kaer Gwent, ve Hiſt Major Wint. c. 11. 


(2) See note (4) p 
(3) Rudb. Hiſt. . Hike Wint. c. vi. 
(A) See ſpecimens of theſe urns, Mzſcellaneous Plate, No. 3, 4. 


(5) Vide ſup. p. 17. The chief articles of their exportation, beſides tin and lead, were 


bridle bits, made of ivory, or rather of bone, collars, pearls, amber, glaſs, ſlaves, and dogs; 
Diod. Sic. Strabo. The principal article which they imported was braſs. Cæſ. To which, 
at the period we are ſpeaking of, muſt be added all the articles of conveniency or luxury 
that were neceſlary for the refinements which may had adopted. 
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an officer appointed by the emperor. 
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eſtabliſhment in it of a manufactory, (1) adapted to its local ſituation 
and natural products, (2) which appears to have been under the par- 
ticular protection of the emperor, and to have ſupplied the wants of 
himſelf and his court. (3) It is not pretended that theſe ſeveral meaſures 
of civilization and improvement were introduced and all carried to 
perfection at the period in queſtion, namely, the beginning of the reign 
of Claudius. The fact is, they were then ſet on foot as circumitances 
proved favourable, and they were carried on, with progreſſive improve- 
ment, during the three enſuing centuries. 
We left the Roman general Oſtorius purſuing is congg 1 
fortifications which he had erected in the weſt arguing a rl = — 
retaining his conqueſts in the iſland, and not barely of pu 
offenders, alarmed the inhabitants of the eaſtern country, 88 who” 
hitherto profeſſed themſelves the allies of the Romans 1 4 
accordingly took up arms againſt him, but were deftate wi 
flaughter.. It ſeems, however, to have been the policy of this com- 
mander, firſt to place his weſtern conqueſts in a Rate of perfect ſecurity, 
before be attempted to bring the powerful nation, alluded to above, 
under his yoke, He accordingly granted them favourable terms, (6) and 
haſtened to ſubdue the Cangi, on the confines of Devonſhire and 
Somerſetſhire, who appear to have ſtill harraſſed our Belgz, and to 
have been the only obſtacle to the ſubmiſſion of the other people Who 


LR * 
* 1 
* 


(1) Camden obſerves, from the Notitia, by the help of Pancirollus its:ditor, that there 
was a Cynegium, or. rather Gyneaum Bentenſe or Ventenſe, which means a workſhop for 
weaving, an art that at the time in queſtion was the excluſive province of women. 

(2) We cannot doubt but that the cloths made in this city were woollen, not linen, as 
Camden ſeems to ſuppoſe : as the country round about ſupplies the raw materials of the 
former in the greateſt abundance, and of the fineſt ſort ; whereas it is not likely that any 


flax was either raifed or imported hither at this early period. 
(3) This appears from the circumſtance of the procurator of the faid 1 maouftry being 


/ (4) The Iceni of Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntingdonſhire, &c, Tacit. Ann. I. x11. 
(5) Ibid. 4) This follows from the tenor of the teſtament of . Ibid. | 
eee | | * 


poſſeſſed the weſtern country as far as the Land's End. He therefore 
entirely broke the power of this people, carrying on a war of extermina- 
tion againſt them, to the very ſea which bounded their territory. (1) 
This being effected, and a ſmall party of the Brigantes, who had entered 
into the conſpiracy of his enemies againſt him, being routed with great 
ſlaughter, he was now at liberty to bend his whole force againſt 
Arviragus or Caractacus, who was the ſoul of all theſe movements, and 
indeed the. moſt powerful, as well as the moſt warlike prince in Bri- 

in, now that he had ſucceeded to his brother Guiderius in the title of 
Togidubnus, (2) and in the office of generaliſſimo of all his independent 
countrymen. The ſeat of war, for a conſiderable time, was amongſt 


the valiant Silures of South Wales, until Arviragus, being unable to 
maintain 


(2) This appears to have been the Bay of Barnſtaple. Tacit. Ann. I. x11. | *s 

(2) As this ſyſtem, which makes the Caractacus of Dio, the Cogidunus of Tacitus, and the 
Arviragus of Geoffry, Mat. Weſt, &c. to be one and the ſame perſon, may appear new to many 
readers, though infinuated by the learned Creſſy, (Eccleſ. Hiſt. I. I. c. 111.) it ſeems not 
improper to ſtate, in a fuccin& manner, the grounds on which it is founded, by producing 
certain parallel circumſtances from the Roman and the Britiſh hiſtorians. 

According to the Roman Hiſtorians, According to the Britiſh Hiftorians,, 

1ſt, Cunobelinus, king of the Britons, 1ſt, Cymbeline, king of Britain, dying 
left two ſons, Togodumnus and Caractacus, in the year of the Chriſtian æra 23, left two 
who, upon the invaſion of their country by ſons, Guiderius and Arviragus, the former 
the Romans, in the time of the emperor of whom, ſucceeding to the authority of 
Claudius, commanded armies, and fought his father, refuſed to pay to the emperor 
diverſe battles with them; in one of which Claudius the aceuſtomary tribute. A war 
Togodumnus was ſlain. Dio, Sueton. breaking out in conſequence of this, Gui- 
|| derius was at firſt victorious, but, in a ſub- 
| ſequent engagement, he was killed by the 
treachery of a Roman general. Geof. Mat.. 

If Weſt. Ranulph. 
N. B. It ſeems to be agreed at preſent amongſt the learned, that the word Togodumnus 
or Cogidubnus is not a proper name, but a title of honour, (ſee Carte and Whitaker) pro- 
bably meaning the conqueror of the Dobuni, (as Claudius, from his ſucceſs in Britain, aſ- 
ſumed the title of Britannicus) ; hence it appears to have been tranſmitted at his death, to- 
gether with his power, to his younger brother. The In? therefore is, that Gui- 
derius was the real name of this unſortunate Britiſh prince. 
dy; 


24 ans OSA 
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maintain his ground there any longer, was forced to retreat into North 
Wales, where he was overcome in'a n battle, and his wife and 


fr - 993 Hob YON.” BIR Go} IIS 0415003: 10.9331 io eren 
Fi ys Caractacus, . at the | 2dly, Arviragus, having aſſumed the ar- 
death of his brother, continued to combat mour, together with the authority of his 
the Romans, with perſevering courage and deceaſed brother, reſtores the battle which 
yarious ſucceſs, until at length being taken | was almoſt loſt, kills the traitor, beſieges 
priſoner, he was conveyed to Rome, where Claudius in Wincheſter, who, in the end, 


Claudius, admiring his heroic ſentiments || is forced to give his daughter in marriage 
and conduct, pardoned him, together with to him. Vet, notwithſtanding this boaſted 
his wife and children, and reſtored them ſuperiority, he is content to hold his king- 
to their liberty. Tacit. Ann. LXX. The dom of Claudius, and to pay him tribute. 
ſame hiſtorian, in another work, treating, Arviragus is ſo much devoted to the per- 
in a curſory manner, of the affairs of Bri- || fon of Claudius, that he builds the city of 
tain, during the reign of Claudius, ſays, Gloceſter (in the country of the Dobuni, 
that © certain cities of our iſland were given from which he himſelf derives his title of 
up. by the Romans to king Cogidunus.“ Cogidubnus) in honour of Claudius, call- 
Tacit. Vit. Agric.— This fact is confirmed ing it after him Claudioceſter. Mat. Weſt. 
by an inſcription on a ſtone dug up at Chi- Galfrid. &c. 

cheſter in the beginning of this century, | 
in which this king is more correctly called 
Cogidubnus, with the addition of the em- 
peror's own names, Tiberius Claudius, which 


t appears he had aſſumed. See Philoſ.Tranſ. | 
No. 379- | 
N. B. Great abatements are evidently to be made oth the alledged Wg of the Britiſh 
warriors, collected from the ſongs of their native bards. The great object of a judicious 
and faithful hiſtorian is to guard againſt the negligence and want of information of. the Ra- 
man writers, on the one hand, and the national vanity of the Britiſh writers, on the other. 
Nevertheleſs that there was ſuch a Britiſh king as Arviragus is proved from his coin. See 
Camden, pl. xv11. and Speed—as likewiſe from Juvenal : *Arviragus de Temone Britanno-- 
excidet.” It has been objected by reſpectable hiſtorians, that the verſes in queſtion relate 
to a prince who muſt have lived in Domitian's time. But the Arviragus of Mat. Weſt. is 
ſtated to have lived until within a few. years of that reign ; and it is probable that the Ro- 
man poet did not recollect, or had not heard, that he was dead. | 8 
' *. gdly, Tacitus aſſerts, that king Cogi- zdly, Mat. Weſt. places? the beginning 
dunus remained faithful to the Romans, of the reign of Arviragus in, 44, and his 
until within his own memory, ad noftram death in 73; a period which muſt have 
uſque memoriam: now, he wrote his life of || been within the recollection of Way" con- 
Agricola in the beginning of the reign of || temporaries of Tacitus. F | 
Trajan, A. D. 118. | 2 5 5 If 
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children were taken priſoners. (1) He himſelf flying for refuge to Cartiſ- 
mandua, queen of the Brigantes, in the north of the iſland, was delivered 
up by her to Oſtorius, who ſent him and his family in chains to Rome. (2) 
The joy of Claudius and of the Roman ſenate and people on this occaſion 
was immoderate. They fancied that the Britons would never again 
dare to appear in arms, fince they were deprived of their great com- 
mander. He himſelf behaved, in this trying ſituation, with a modeſt 
firmneſs, which proved his greatneſs of ſoul more than all his paſt 
exploits. - He neither meanly courted nor inſolently dared the conqueror 
who held him in chains.. (3) He was content to live, provided he might 
live honourably, Claudius, ſtruck with his appearance, granted him and 
his family their lives and liberty. (4) Nor was this all, for rightly 
judging that no perſon was ſo likely to prove faithful to him in peace, 
as one who had valiantly oppoſed him in war, now that he had promiſed 
fidelity to him, and following the approved policy of the Romans in 
making kings themſelves the inftruments of their ambition, (4) he ſent 
back Arviragus into Britain, with orders to Oftorius to reinſtate him in 
the civil juriſdiction of a part of his territories. (6) 

We have enlarged upon the hiſtory of this hero, becauſe the ſame does 
not appear to be generally underſtood, and becauſe our province of the 
Belge ſeems to have conſtituted his dominions, and our city of Venta to 
have been he metropolis. (7) Dre his continuance at Rome he had 

5 every 


ps wy 


If this Gems of reconciling the Britiſh with the Roman writers be admitted, the learned 
Carte will have no reaſon to reproach the former with having ſet up imaginary heroes, and 


with overlooking their real champion Caractacus; ſince it will appear, that he is the very 


king whom they magnify into the conqueror of the e by whoſe favour he enjoyed 
his dominions and his life. | 
(1) Tacit. Ann. I. XII. (2) Ibid. (3) Ibid. a) Ibid. | | 
(5) © Vetere-:ac: jampridem recepta populi Romani conſuetudine, ut haberet infirumenta 
ſervitutis et reges.” Tacit. Vit. Agric. 
(6) It is clear from our author, that the promotion of Cogidunus nk place Sk the 
command of Oſtorius, probably A. D. 53, the year after he was ſent to Rome. 
(7) It is certain that the territory conferred upon this prince was ſuch as the Romans 
were then maſters of. It was not the whole provincia fen or the r rk w * not 
have 


* 
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every means of improving his mind, enlarging his ideas, and of perfectly 
acquiring the habits of civilized fociety ; meaſures which were neceflary 
to enable him to fulfil the intentions of the emperor in ſending him back 
to Britain, namely, that he might communicate his own improvements 
to his countrymen. - It is not unlikely that he contracted a ſecond 
marriage here, with ſome lady about the Court, whom the Britiſh 

Hiſtorians call Gewiffa, and exalt to the honour of being daughter to 
Claudius himfelf. (1) What feems certain is, that his own daughter, 
Claudia, who, like her father, changed her name in honour of the 
emperor, continued at Rome, (2) and was married to the ſenator 
Pudens, (3) where the was celebrated for her beauty and virtue by the 
poet Martial, (4) and commended, with her huſband Pudens, by St. 
Paul, (5) amongſt the chief faints of the Roman church. As to himſelf, 


have been guædam civitates. On the other hand, it was not the eaſtern part of the faid pro- 
vince, or we ſhould probably have heard of Cogidubnus in the fubſequent war of the 
Iceni, under Boadicea. Befides, other meaſures of keeping the inhabitants in ſubjection were 
adopted there, viz. thoſe of eſtabliſhing a municium and a colony. It remains then to ſay, that 
his dominions were in the weſtern part of the province ; where indeed moſt writers place 
them; Gale at Silcheſter; Camden in Suſſex. But the fame expreflion quædam civitates im- 
phes more than a ſingle diſtrict, or even county, at a time when there were ſo few cities. 
What however ſeems to ſettle this point, and to prove that our Belge formed the bulk of 
his ſubjects, is, that we find him building a city upon their confines to the north, namely, 
Gloceſter ; and that we diſcoyer an undoubted monument of his authority to the ſouth, 
namely, at Chicheſter, as the terms of the before-mentioned inſcription there imply. Now, 
of this whole extent of country, at the period in queſtion, Venta was undoubtedly the 
chief eity, and therefore may juſtly be called the capital of the metamorphoſed Tiberius 
Claudius Cogidubnus, once the beloved N. N. of the Britons, and the dreaded Caractacus 
of the Romans. 


(1) Mat. Weſt. ad ann. 44, &c. 
(2) See the old Saxon Martyrologium, Ap. 7, where it is aſſerted, that“ the x was brought 


captive from Britain by the emperor, and that the died at ae A. D. 110.“ 
(3) Claudia, Rufe, meo nupfit peregrina Pudenti 
__ Matte eſto tædis, O Hymenæ tuis. M.art. Epigr. 1 Iv. 
(4) Claudia Cæruleis cum fit Ruffina Britannis 
Edita, cur Latiz pe&ora plebis habet? | Ln 
 Quale decns formæ ! &c. 1 Le. 
(5) 2 Tim. c. Iv. v. 21. 
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it is evident that, with his ancient ideas and manners, he alſo laid afide 
his proper name, ſubſtituting the whole name of his friend and benefac- 
tor in its place, and henceforward calling himſelf Tiberius Claudius 
Cogidubnus, King and Legate of the Auguſt Emperor in Britain. (1) 
In his honour alto he is ſaid to have named the city which he erected in 
the country of the Dobuni, from which he derived his own title, (2) 
calling the ſame Claudioceſter, under which name it is frequently 
mentioned by ancient authors. 


(1) Such is literally his ſtyle and title in the Chicheſter inſcription, in which the temple, 
alluded to, is ſaid to be built by his authority, Pudens giving the ground for the ſame.” 


This ſeems to argue that Arviragus had conferred poſſeſſions in his ſouthern dominions upon 


his fon in law Pudens ; which fact ſerves to confirm the ſtatements that are given aboye. 
(2) Cogidubnus, conqueror of the Dobuni. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. III. 


Danger of the City from Boadicea. ben by the Rein General 
Paulinus Suetonius.—Death f Boadicea.—Place of her Burial. — 


Death of Arviragus, King of the Belge.—His Successors, Marius, 
Coillus, and Lucius, in a right Line.—The Conversion F the latter 


to the Christian Faith.—Proofs of the Reality of this Event and 
Ohjections answered.—Lucius sends to the Bishop of Rome for the 
Bishops who were to preside in Britain. —Winchester made a 


Cathedral Church, with a College of regular Clergy annexed. to 
it—Remaining History of Lucius. Place of his Burial. —The 
Tyrants Carausius and Allefus.—Persecution of Dioclesian, De- 
struction of the Cathedral, and Martyrdom of its Clergy. 


Ws our city, * under iche -powegful protection of the Romans, 
and the mild government of her native king, : Cogidubnus, was making a 
rapid progreſs in the ſeveral improvements which have been deſcribed, 
ſhe was on a ſudden, in the ſeventh year of the reign of Nero, and the 
ſixty-ſecond from the birth of Chrift, expoſed to the imminent danger of 
lofing them all, and of relapſing back into her former barbariſm. This 
was occaſioned by the inexorable vengeance of the warlike Boadicea, (1) 


(1) Tacitus, in his Annals, calls her Boudicea, in his Angricola, Yoadicea, Xiphelin terms 
her Bonduca, whilſt her own coins, publiſhed by Camden, are inſcribed, one BooTix A, 
another Boduo (niſi forſan pro Bodunis aut Dobunis). The ſtrange licences which the Roman 
writers take, on eyery occaſion, in ſmoothing and latinizing, what they deem barbarous 
names, will ſufficiently account for the difference which we find between them and the 
Britiſh writers with reſpe& to the name of the prince, concerning whom ſo much has been 
ſaid above. By his medal in Camden, it appears that his genuine name was Arivog. This 
is not a little changed by his native writers, who call him Arviragus, but much more ſo 

by foreigners, who moulded Ou ſucceſſively into Cartooctus, Carivactus, Caractus, and 


Caractacus. of | 5 
N e for 
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for her own wrongs, and by the general indignation of her high ſpirited 
ſubjects, the Iceni, for having been transferred, like cattle, by the teſta- 
ment of their late king Praſutagus, to the Roman yoke; (1) as likewiſe 
for the extermination of their religion, which the Roman general was 
then effecting in its principal ſeat. (2) Already had the infuriate bands 
of theſe eaſtern Britons, marching from a different Venta from our 
own, (3) deſtroyed every veſtige of civilization at Camalodunum, London, 
and Verulam, (4) killing, with refined cruelty, every native Roman and 
even every Roman ally, who fell into their hands, (5) to the number of 
+ 70,000 ſouls, and they were now in full march towards this city, with the 
ſame murderous and deſtructive intentions, when Paulinus, whoſe army 
had been reinforced from this part of the country, oppoſed himſelf on its 
borders (6) to their further progreſs, and availing himſelf of the great 
_ ſuperiority of his own military talents, and of the diſcipline of his army, 
gave them one of the moſt terrible defeats recorded in hiſtory, killing 
not fewer than 80,000 of theſe devoted people, and not ſparing n, 
women and horſes that had belonged to them. 0 


(1) He had made Nero joint heir of kis 13 with his two daughters. Tacit. 

(2) The Proprætor Paulinus was at that time employed in exterminating the Druids in 
their ſtrong hold, the iſle of Angleſea, and in cutting down their ſacred groves, &c. Ibid. 

(3) Venta Icenorum, now Caſter, near Norwich. Antoninus, Itiner. Camden, Britannia. 

(4) ** Cetera quidem impetu direpta, aut incenſa ſunt.” Ibid. | 

(5) £* Neque enim capere aut venundare, ſed cædes, patibula, ignes, cruces, feſtinabant. _ 
Ibid. 

(6) It appears by the narration. of Tacitus, and by Boadicea's "IEG that Pauline 
when he was forced to abandon London to the fury of the enemy, continued, for a certain 
time, to retreat before them. Now the eaſtern country was all thein own, and they had got 
poſſeſſion of the country to the north, as appears by their devaſtations at Verulam, and 

hkewiſe by what is ſtated of this general's return from Angleſea, namely, that he paſſed 
through the midſt of his enemies. He had only then the ſouth weſt country to fly to, 
where, in fact, his principal ſtrength lay. On the whole it is probable that this celebrated 
battle was fought not far from Farnham; ſince, had he fallen back farther, he would have 
left one city or other of the allied Regni or Belgæ expoſed. This conjecture Wes not 
diſagree with a of Cares and Guthrie. Hiſt. of England, vol. 1 | 


(7) Tacit. | 1 338 
E 2 Ss 3 Thus 
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Thus was our city ſaved from utter ruin. Hence, inſtead of receiving 
Boadicea at the head of 280,000 barbarians, (1) breathing, like herſelf, 
nothing but vengeance againſt every ally of the Romans, and eager to 
obliterate every veſtige of their power and improvements, its inhabitants 
beheld her | breathleſs body brought hither in mournful proceſſion, in 
order to receive the rites of ſepulture, which were performed with 
uncommon magnificence. (2) The fact is, ſhe was reſolved not to fall a 
ſecond: time into the hands of the Romans, and being a ſtranger to that 
Chriſtian courage, which fortifies the mind to ſupport the unavoidable 
calamities of life, rather than with deſponding impatience to fly from 
them by ſullen ſuicide, the deliberately poiſoned herſelf. (3) 

From this period Venta continued for a long {pace of time to enjoy 
the bleſſings of peace and civilization, without diſturbance or dread. 
The ſeat of war with the unfubdued Britons was removed more and 
more to the north, which cauſed her garriſon of Roman legionaries to be 
withdrawn from her, to the great comfort of the inhabitants; and the 
Roman generals were employed partly in extending their trontier, 
partly in propagating that ſyſtem of civilization amongſt the more 
remote inhabitants, (4) which had before been ſucceſsfully practiſed in 
this firſt province, as it was called. In the mean time Arviragus, or 
Cogidubnus, continued to ſway the tributary ſceptre of this province, 
with due ſubmiſſion and fidelity to the Roman government, (5) until 
the third year of Veſpaſian, (6) with whom, in their early years, he 
had probably ſo often meaſured ſwords. 'This was the year 73 from the 
birth of Chriſt, when cloſing his life, he was buried at the city of the 


(1) Such was their number according to Dio; of courſe they formed the greateft army 
chat ever was collected together in this iſland. Perhaps, however, the women, whom we 
learn from Tacitus were aſſembled to ſee the battle, are included in the number. | 

(2) This fact is aſſerted on the credit of the work entitled Nero Cæſar, quoted by Truſſell, 


but upon what ancient authority the author is ignorant. 


(3) Tacit. Ann. I. Iv. (4) Tacit. Agrie. 
(5) © Is (Cogidunus) ad noſtra * memoriam 8 manſit. Tacit. . 
8 Mat. Weſt. | 3 
=. | 5 Dobuni, 
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Dobuni, which he himſelf had founded. (1) He was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Marius, a prince celebrated for his wiſdom and prudence, (2) who 
being exact in paying to the Romans the tribute (3) by which he held 
his command, was ſupported by them in it; nor is it at all improbable 
that they enlarged his territory out of their late conqueſts, in effecting 
which he is ſtated to have been inftrumental. (4) Marius, in order to 
give the Emperor the moſt ſecure pledge of his fidelity, ſent his infant 
ſon and heir, Coillus, to be educated at Rome, where he ſo conducted 
himſelf as to acquire the entire confidence of the Roman ſenators. (5) 
His father dying'in 78, Coillus was permitted to return to Britain and to 
take poſſeſſion of his kingdom, which he held in perfect peace and 
tranquillity, (6) being punctual in paying the uſual tribute, (7) the ſpace 
of 46 years. He died in the year of our Lord 124, leaving a ſon and 
heir, then only nine years of age, but of the moſt promiſing diſpoſition, 
and who ſoon became no leſs reſpected and beloved than Coillus himſelf 
had been. (8) This was the celebrated Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian king in 
this or in any other country, (9) and this 3 benefactor of our city 
of Venta. | 
It is plain that each of the ſuoceſiyc princes mentioned above muſt have 
had a knowledge of the faith of Chriſt, from their near relations, who 


were {ome of its brighteſt ornaments, both at Rome and in Britain. (10) 
Hence 


(1) Clandioceftriee or Gloceſter. Mat. Weſt. (2) Mat. Weſt. (3) Ibid. 

(4) Geoffry and Ranulph relate that the ſaid Marius defeated in Weſtmoreland an army 
of Picts under the command of Roderic, who had arrived in the northern part of the iſland 
from Scythia. Joannes Fordun, who admits this fact, calls Marius “ Romanæ gentis legio- 
num dux, Britonumque patricius.” Scotorum Hiſt. c. XXVII. — This deſcription of his 
authority, which probably approaches neareſt to the truth, renders more probable * 


ſucoeſſion of princes which is here given in conformity with our ancient hiſtorians. 
(5) Galfrid. Mat. Weſt. (6) Galfrid. Ranulph. Mat. Weſt. (7) Idem,” 
8) Ut ſupra. (09) Uſher, Prim. Eecleſ. Brit: proves this at large, 


(10) Not only Claudia herſelf, who was the daughter of Tiberius Claudius Cogidubnus, 
or Caractacus alias Arviragus, and Claudia's hufband Pudens, were Chriſtians, renowned 
for their ſanity, as we have ſaid before, but alſo a great number of their deſcendants, as 


S. S. Pudentiana and Praxedes, their 9 (fee Martyrolog. Rom, Maii 19) Novatus 
and 
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Hence they are recorded (1) as the protectors and benefactors of religion 
in their reſpective times and dominions ; but it was reſerved for their 
deſcendant Lucius, ſurnamed from this cireumſtance, in alluſion to his 
name Leber Maur, or the Great Light, (2) to diſcern, through the 
dark clouds of Pagan infidelity, the promiſed Star of Jacob, that had 
then riſen upon the world, and to cauſe a great number of his ſubjects 
to ſee the ſame. The time, indeed, was exceedingly favourable for this 
purpoſe. - For in the firſt place, peace and moderation were as much the 
profeſſed ſtudy of Antoninus Pius, (3) and of his two adopted ſucceſſors, 
Marcus Aurelius (4) and Lucius Verus, (5) who were the then Roman 
emperors, as military glory and a rigid authority over the ſubject nations 
were thoſe of their predeceſſors in general. In the next place, the aforeſaid 
Aurelius, in gratitude for the miraculous victory obtained by the prayers 
of his Chriſtian legion, which, on this account, was called The Thun- 
dering Legion, (6) over the Quadi, in 171, had recently publiſhed a 
decree in favour of the diſciples of Chriſt, which he cauſed to be ſent 
to all the provinces throughout the whole empire. (7) 


and S. Timotheus, their ſons, the latter of whom is ſaid to have come into Britain in order 
to preach the faith, about the year 161, though he afterwards returned to Rome, and was 
there martyred. He was ſecond couſin to Lucius, and probably contribute tly to his 
converſion. 
(.) In the records of Glafſenbury-abby it is ſaid that three kings, though Ppgane, pro- 
tected the holy ſolitaries, who firſt eſtabliſhed themſelves there; theſe could be no * 
than Arviragus, _—_ and Coillus. Antiq. Glafſen. Gul. Malm. | 
- (2) «© Lever Maur id eſt Magni Splendatis, propter fidem 1 in _ tempore | venit. 5 


W Hiſt. Brit. c. XVIII. f 
(3) © Eo uſque amavit pacem (Antoninus Pius), ut Scipionis 8 "OY 
malle ſe unum civem ſervare quam mille hoſtes occidere.” Julius Capitolonus. ed. Rob. 


. » Steph. p. 76.—The ſame 3 3 a decree in Wee of the n in 10 eaſt. 


St. Juſtin. Martyr. 5 
(4) Provincias ingenti beenden. dit (Marcus Antoniou).” 2 luer. 


Jul. Cap. p. 91. 0 
6) © Confecto ſane bello, regna elbe prorincias vero debe ſuis ente denn x 


(Lucius Verus). Id. p. 102. © 1 


4) Tertul. Apol. Euſeb. Hiſt, b. v. S. Apollinaris. Anolon * lidem. * 841 


Ja. 
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All oppoſition on the part of the ſupreme authority being thus re- 
moved, Lucius refolved to loſe no more time, being already of an 
advanced age, in declaring himſelf a Chriſtian ;: (1) and though many of 
his own ſubjects, no leſs than ſeveral eminent prelates in Gaul, amongſt 
whom was Ireneus, biſhop of Lyons, were qualified to inſtruct him in 
its tenets,” and to initiate him in its myſteries, (2) yet knowing how 
neceflary both unity and juriſdiction are in the formation of a Chriſtian 
church, he choſe to receive his teachers and his prelates from the biſhop 


of Rome, who at that time was S. Eleutherius. (3) His ambaſſadors, | 


on 


(1) Authors are divided concerning the preciſe year of this remarkable event. It is 
proved by circumſtances that Nennius places it too early, viz. in 164, and the Saxon Chronicle 
too late, viz. in 189. The preciſe year muſt have been between 176, when Eleutherius 
became pope, and 180, when Marcus Aurelius died. 7 

(2) That there were many Chriſtians at that time in Britain appears from Origen, 
Tertullian, &c. 

(3) Certain modern writers taking offence at this circumſtance, which, however, equally 
took place at the converſion of the Pitts, the Scotch, the Iriſh, our Engliſh Saxons, the 
different ſtates of Germany, &c. have called in queſtion the whole hiſtory of Lucius's conyer- 


fion, and have even denied the exiſtence of ſuch a king: This, however, is the exceſs of 


ſcepticiſm, ſince hardly any point of our national hiſtory is more poſitively, unanimouſly, or 
circumſtantially delivered than this is, by the Saxon and other antagoniſts of the Britiſh 


writers, no leſs than by the Britons themſelves, by foreigners no leſs than by our native 


hiſtorians. To quote the authorities on this occaſion, would be almoſt equivalent to making 
a liſt of all our- ancient authors and other eccleſiaſtical writers, who treat of the period in 
queſtion. Finally, the exiſtence and Chriſtianity of Lucius is atteſted by coins, no leſs than 
by books and manuſcripts. It may, however, be objected, that the moſt ancient of our 
Britiſh writers, Gildas, does not make mention of Lucius. The anſwer to this is obvious 
and ſatisfactory, namely, the ſhort work of Gildas,' which we have in print, De Excid:o 
Britanniæ, is more in the nature of a ſermon than of a hiſtory—2dly.' Though the account 
in queſtion is not found in the copies of the ſaid work, from which our printed editions are 


made, yet it certainly occurred in more ancient manuſcripts, ſince it is referred to as being 


in chap. v11 by Rudborne, Hiſt. Maj. Wint. I. 1, c.1; as likewiſe in another work of 
Gildas, cited by Mat. Weſt. ad An. CLXXXVI. With reſpe& to the medals of Lucius, two 


of which are referred to by Uſher, and a third is publiſhed by Camden, pl. xxx v11, no. 25, 
(where the name appears at full length, with the emblematic ſtar) it has been objeQted by 


an ingenious cotemporary writer, (ſee Hiſt. of Mancheſter, c. x1) that the ſame muſt. be 
ſpurious, 


% 
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on this occaſion; were Elvanus, of Glaſſenbury, and Medwinus, whe 
appears to have been an inhabitant of this city. (1) They were probably 
both of them already Chriſtians, and the latter is ſaid to have afterwards 
received orders, when at Rome. (2) The prelates whom Eleutherius 
pitched upon for this important bufineſs, were Fugatius and Duvia- 
nus, (3) by whom Lucius and his queen were baptized, with the greater 
part of their ſubjects. (4) Having thus eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity in Britain, 
the next concern of this pious prince was to provide for its ſupport and 
continuance. He accordingly founded churches in each of the twenty- 
eight cities, which we learn from our moſt ancient authors (5) actually 


ſubſiſted at that time in Britain, and which before had been the chief 


ſpurious, fince Gildas informs us, chap. v, that © all the braſs, flyer, and gold in Britain 
was marked with the impreſſion of Cæſar; but it muſt be remembered, that this paſſage 
refers to a period prior to that in queſtion, by about 120 years, namely, to that which 
immediately followed the defeat of Boadicea. Admitting Lucius and his predeceſſors to 
have ſtood as high in the favour of the Roman government as they are deſcribed to have 
ſtood, we cannot ſuppoſe but that this rule might, in their time, have been difpenſed with, 
admitting it to have been originally made, which indeed the words do not abſolutelp 
imply.—Laſtiy. A more general objection to the hiſtory of Lucius has been the im- 
probability of the Romans admitting a king to govern in a province which was ſo abſolutely 
ſubject to them as Britain was in the ſecond century.— This argument, indeed, would have 
weight, if the queſtion were concerning an independant ſovereign, but not when it relates 
only to ſuch ſubaltern princes as our Lucius and his predeceſſors are ſuppoſed to have been; 
fuch alſo as the ſucceſſion of the Herods in Judæa was, and as we learn from Julius 
Capitolinus, in his account of theſe times, ſeveral princes were in the eaſtern part of the 
Roman empire, who were actually the cotemporaries of Lucius. We have already ſeen, in 
the paſſage quoted from Tacitus, that it was the — n of the Roman 1 
to have kings for the tools of their ambition. 

(i) Uther. Creſſy Ch. Hiſt. &c.—Theſe authors refer to ancient . in which 
. Elvanus i is faid to be of Glaſtonbury, and Medwinus of the Belge, by which it is natural 


to underſtand the city of the * as the inhabitants of eee . i to the 


province of the Belgæ. 
(2) Gul. Malm. Antiq. Glaſſen. __ Weſt. Rudborn. Fliſt. Maj Martyr. Rom, une 


Creſſy, c. | ; f v5 
© (3) idem. eee ee 2 
(4) Gildas, Nennius, Bede, Kc. (6) dem. Liber ee 
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ſeats of the Flamines, or Pagan' prieſts; ſettling upon the Chriſtian 
pr rieſts the reyenues which the former had before enjoyed. (1) | 
With reſpect to the hierarchy to be eſtabliſhed; it ſeemed beſt to 
Lucius and his prelates that the ſame ſhould be obſerved, which before 
had obtained amongft the Flamines, according to which London, York, 
and Caerleon, became metropolitical fees. (2) Hence our city of Venta, 
though the particular object of the regard of Lucius, (3) and probably 
the capital of his dominions, (4) was indeed left deſtitute of that pre- 
eminence, to which, as the chief city in the weſt, it was otherwiſe 
entitled; but, in return, it was honoured with certain diſtinctions 
to itſelf, Inſtead of cauſing one of the Heathen temples in jt to 
be purified” and conſecrated for the purpoſe of a Chriſtian church, as he 
a in {we ny cities, (5) he built our cathedral from the en. 9725 


o . e A 


wt aig 1 pf St R 
_ 
- 


050 All this was very proGicnble, admitting an almoſt general nn of the 8 
as our writers in general deſcribe it to haye been. There are inconteſtible proofs, that in no 
place had Chriſtianity taken ſo deep a root in theſe early ages as in Britain. This could 
hardly have been the caſe without ſome ſuch meaſures as thoſe which, dare been 
mentlionet. 

% Tbe Allison of Plamines into Dialis, Nartialis, Kd. enchant but beſides 
this there muſt have been a ſyſtem of ſubordination. amongſt them, which the monkith 
writers, perhaps, tog cloſely aflimilated to the hierarchy which they were acquainted with 
in the Chriſtian church. 

(9 | ann * ſpeciali e dilexit. * . bo Rudb. Hiſt. May. 

chap. N 

(4) It has been a ſubject of mich deddts 3 in 8 5 of the iſland the Fs. of 
Lucius were ſituated. Some haye carried them to the north beyond the Picts wall, whilt 
others, as Uſher and Stillingfleet, have confined them to the extremity of the ſouth; in the 
counties of Suſſex and Surrey. The arguments however which have been. adduced to prove 
that the province of the Belgz, enlarged with part of the territories of the Dobuni and the 
Regni, formed: the kingdom of Arviragus, and that our city was his capital, ſeem equally to. 
point gut the peculiar dominion and metrogolis of his great grandſon Lucius, It is poſſible, 

however, that he might have been honoured with the civil juriſdiction of all the different 
Roman provinces in Britain. Or, without an actual authority, he might haue effected _ 
the changes aſeribed ta him by his talents, treaſure, and influence, +! ; 

(5) © Templis Deorum a Paganoſa purificatis ſuperſtitione uni Deo e bag 
wache dedicantes. ” Rudb, Hiſt. Maj. chap. az. ex Giralddoo. 
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a ſcale of grandeur and magnificence which has never ſince been 
equalled, (1) and he beſtowed upon it the right of ſanctuary, with other 
privileges. (2) Moreover, as in this city had been the chief ſchool in the 
iſland of the Pagan Flamines, ſo Lucius annexed to the cathedral here a 
monaſtery, as our hiſtorian calls it, (3) or rather a community of clergy 
living together in common, one of whoſe members we ſhall afterwards 
find in a very different and unlooked for condition of life. The ſituation 
and dimenſions of this firſt foundation of the cathedral will be more 
particularly deſcribed afterwards in our ſurvey of it. In the mean time, 
whilſt. this great work was in hand, our religious prince raiſed a 
temporary chapel near it, together with a ſmall dwelling-houſe, contain- 
ing a dormitory. and refectory, for the uſe of the regular clergy who 
ſerved it. (4) The above-mentioned magnificent work being compleated, 
it was conſecrated by the ſaid prelates, Fugatius and Duvianus, in the 
name of The Holy Saviour, and a religious biſhop, by name Dinotus, (3) 
was veſted with the 1 e and Juriſdiction belonging to fuch 
a foundation, 

It has been remarked by late writers as extraordinary. that ſo little 
ſhould occur in our original records concerning the time or other circum- 
ſtances of the death and burial of this celebrated Chriſtian king. One or 
two indeed of our hiſtorians aſſert that he died and was buried at 

y EJS : 4 

" 2) Ecclefiam Wintonienſem ſolummodo ex fundamentis renovayit. 4  Rudb. Hiſt * 505 


ex Vigilancio. 
(2) © Dedit Lucius * ecclefiz, quem de novo fundayerat ſuberbana civitatis cum 
Nn Dunwallonis Molmucii.“ Idem. ex Moracio. 

(3) Rudb. ibid. In different paſſages of his hiſtory he bes care to inform his readers 
that the monks, of whom he ſpeaks, were of the nature of thoſe inſtituted by St. Mark at 
Alexandria, who are deſcribed,” at large, by Caffian, as alſo by Philo the Jew; who calls 
them Therapeutes. This attempt, however, of our monaſtic hiſtorian” to carry up the 
antiquity of his profeſſion into the three firſt ages of the church, is not warranted by 
ecclefiaſtical monuments. See the learned Thomaſſinus, vol. 1. I. 111. At all IO the 
pretence of finding Therapeutes of Egypt, then in n, 18 e, abſurd.” | 
(4) Rudborne, ex Vigilancio. 


G Ita Uſſerius. Rudborne calls him Dovotus. bol 
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Giotcatter, (1) whilſt a third, who ſuppoſes him to have been killed by 


the Pics, aſſigns York as the place of his interment. (2) The abſurdity 
of the pretence ſet up by all our modern Wincheſter writers, (3) namely 
that his tomb is ſtill to be. ſeen at the eaſt end of our cathedral, will 
be thewn when we come to deſcribe the latter. This filence or un- 
certainty of our native hiſtorians gives ſome countenance to the report of 
the German writers, who ſay that a little before his death, either 
reſigning his crown, (4) or being diſpoflefled of it by the Romans, he 
went abroad and -preached the goſpel in Bayaria and in the country of 
the Griſons. (5) At all events, it is certain that with Lucius ended the 
dynaſty of our Britiſh tributary. princes, (6) our hiſtorians agreeing that 
the Roman emperors .henceforward governed all. the four provinces, 
which they had reduced in the iſland, entirely by their own officers. (7) 
If, however, this was done for the ſecurity of the empire, and to 
prevent inſurrections, as a certain writer informs us was the caſe, (8) 
the end was certainly defeated, for the fertility of this iſland in pro- 
ducing tyrants became notorious, as Gildas remarks (9) from Porphyrius. 
The firſt of theſe was Clodius Albinus, who declared himſelf emperor in 
193. At firſt he was, from neceflity, acknowledged as ſuch by Severus, 
and it 1s plain that had the army, which he led out of Britain .to affert 
his claim, evinced as much diſcipline as they ſhewed bravery at the battle 
of Lyons, (10) his name would have till been inſcribed in the faſti of 
emperors, Whilſt that of his competitor Severus Would haue been 
e to the liſt of n | 


(1) Galfrid, I. v. Mat. Weſt. (2) Bib, inter 10 Seip p- 555- | 

_ (3) Hiſtory and Antiquities of the Cathedral of Wincheſter, by Lord Clarendon wad 
Sam. Gale, p. 34, Deſcription of ditto, by the Rev. Thomas . p. 83. Hiſt. of 
Wincheſter, vol. 1, p. 59. Wincheſter Guide, p. 47 | 

(4) Fordun countenances this opinion, where he * 
ne. Scot. Hiſt. I. 11, c. XXXx1. 

(5) Raderius in Bay. Sac. Baronius Annal. W "ROS 7 9401 

(6) Galfrid. Mat. Weſt. Rad. Dicet. &c. (7) Joannes * bid, & be. LS] 
(8) Hector Boethius, Hiſt. Scot. 00 De Excid. . IT. 30:2 

(10) Herodian, I. 111, | 


2 Lucio rege menue, vel non 
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Of the ſucceeding tyrants, (1) as they were called, who diſturbed the 
tranquillity of Britain during the ſpace of a century, we do not find any 
one whoſe hiſtory is at all connected with that of this city, (2) until the 
ragn of Dioclefian, about the year 284. At this time Caraufius, an 
experienced ſen officer, (3) was appointed to the command of, what may 
be called, the imperial channel fleet, in order to ſcour the ſeas of thoſe 
innumerable Frank and Saxon pirates, (4) who infeſted the ſhores both of 
Gaul and of Britain. In this capacity he found out the natural ſtrength 
of this iſland, and having gained the confidence of his ſailors, inſtead of 
being daunted at the threats of the emperor, Maximian, who was defirous 
of diſplacing him, he ſet him at defiance, and aflumed the imperial 
purple, which he continued to wear ſeven years. (5) During a part of 
this time he was acknowledged as a partner in the empire by Maximian 
himſeif, (6) who found all the ſtrength of the Roman empire inadequate 
to the taſk of ſubduing the iſle of Britain, whilſt defended by a ſuperior 
navy. At the end of the above-mentioned term, whilſt Conftantius 
Chloras, then newly declared Czſar, was building a fleet, (7) in order 
to attempt once more to unite this iſland with the body of the Roman 
empire, Carauſius was ſupplanted and flain by the treachery of his friend 
Allectus. (8) Conſtantius employed three years in making his preparations 
on the MARIN of * OY: all which time Allectus governed it 


101 


7) Poſthumius, Tetricus Bonofus, &. the laſt of whom was by birth a Briton. 
(2) On the contrary, our hiſtorian ſeems to refer to the whole of this period, when he 

ſpeaks of the peace and ſecurity of the city, and the populouſneſs of the adjoining country, 

in which he ſays there were eight good villages within the compaſs of twelve miles, in 

every direction from our city of Venta. In jllis diebus latronum mucrones ceſſabant, nec 

erat qui violentiam alicui ingereret ; N abunaquaque parte civitatis, in quolibet 

duodenario numero paſſuum octo viculi optimi.“ Rudb. Hiſt. Maj. Wint. I. 1. c. 11. 
(3) Bede, Eccleſ. Hiſt. I. I. c. zv. 


(4) The real anceſtors both of the French and of the Engliſh Wende the former being 


then ſeated in the north parts of Holland, and the latter beyond the Elbe. 


(5) Bede git ſupra. | 
(6) One of the medals of Caurafius records this his treaty of peace with Maximian. 
(7) Eumenius Rhetor. 0 Bede. 
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with as great dignity and power as any former emperor had done, wearing 
the imperial crown and purple, and coining money in great abundance, 
with his impreſſion and inſignia upon it. As the ordinary ſtation of the 
Britiſh fleet during his reign, as likewiſe that of his predeceflor, appears 
to have been upon our coaſt, within the iſle of Wight, (1) and as it was 
not ſafe for either of theſe maritime emperors to loſe fight, for a long 
time, of that force upon which their very exiſtence depended, hence it is 
not raſh to aflign our city for the principal place of their reſidence, when 
on ſhore. This conjecture is confirmed by the great number of coins 
of theſe two uſurpers dug up in this city, or found in the neighbouring 
fields, Which exceed thoſe of any two lawful emperors whomſoever. 
-- The preparations of Conſtantius for his long threatened invaſion being 
compleated, he ſtill found himſelf unable to diſpute the empire of the 
ſeas with Allequs, whoſe fleet continued to lie off the ifle of Wight, (2) 
probably in that very ſtation where the main ftrength of the Britiſh navy 
is at the preſent time generally found at anchor. He therefore had 
recourſe to ſtratagem, dividing his fleet into ſeparate ſquadrons, in order 
to make a deſcent at different points of the coaſt at one and the ſame 
time: He allo took the advantage of hazy weather, in order to effect 
the paſſage: (3) The ſquadron which was moſt expoſed, namely, that 
under the command of the prætorian prefect Aſclepiodotus, which, by 
the above-mentioned advantage, failed unobſerved cloſe by the tyrant's 
fleet, and landed its troops on our neighbouring coaſt, had the chief 
honour of this important conqueſt, For Allectus, inſtead of engaging 
Conſtantius himſelf, who had diſembarked in a different quarter, flew to 
oppoſe Aſclepiodotus, by whom he was defeated and ſlain. As, however, 
the general in chief followed the motions of the tyrant, and arrived at 
the ſeene of action, which muſt have taken place very near our city, 
ſoon after the day was gained, (4) it is highly probable that it was the 
firſt to receive this celebrated conqueror within its walls, and to pay 
him thoſe congratulations, which, we are affured, (5) he was welcomed 


(1) Eumenius Wei 2) Idem. 7 (3) Idem. (4) Lea. GU 
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with by the Britons in eee e event is to be aſſigned to * wo 
of Chriſt 2914. (£1, 

Ik there is a high probadliity-' that the civil ſtate of Venta remained 
arti@urbos! during the century of Which we have been ſpeaking, we 
have a poſitive aſſurance that this was the caſe with reſpect to its 
ceclefiaſtical. eſtabliſhment. The public | ſervice of religion, in all its 
ſolemnity, was uninterruptedly performed in the magnificent cathedral 
church which Lucius had built for that purpoſe, and the biſhop and 
clergy attached to the ſame remained in quiet poſſeſſion of the ample 
revenues with which he had inveſted them, until that grand effort of 
Pagan violence to cruſh Chriſtianity was made, of which Dioclefian was 
the chief inftrument. (1) This is conformable to the account of our 
hiſtorians in general, (2) without whoſe concurring teſtimony we could 
not have believed that ſuch ſevere and general perſecutions, as were thoſe 
of Maximian, Decius, and Valerian, which we know extended themſelves 
over the neighbouring provinces of Gaul, ſhould not have reached this 
iſland,” The only way of ſolving this difficulty is by ſuppoſing, in con- 
formity with the account of our ancient hiſtorians, that Chriſtianity was 
much more general, and more firmly eſtabliſhed in this iſland, than in any 
other part of the empire, and that the Roman government was appre- 
henſive of irritating a people, whom, on account of their diſtance and 
their inſular ſituation, it was ſo much more difficult to hold in ſubjection. 
Theſe motives, however, had no influence over Diocleſian and his 
colleague Maximian, ſurnamed Herculeus, who, in the year 303 or 


(1) © Requievit extunc religio monaſtica in ecceſia Wyntonienſi quieta in pace, & pacifica 
poſſeſſione, Domino jugiter conjubilans 102 annis, a imo anno regni Lucii Chriſtianiſſimi 
principis, uſque adum annum Diocletiani tyranni.” Rudb. Hiſt. Maj. I. 1, c. 111. What 
our author, who was a monk of Wincheſter cathedral, here ſays of the religio monaſlica, 
from a too eager zeal to advance the antiquity of his order, is to be underſtood of the 
regular clergy who then ſerved it. The chronology alſo of our hiſtorian, i in theſe early ages, 
is often defective, as his editor, Henry Warton, has proved. 

(2) Gildas, Hiſt. c. v11. Bede, Ecclef, Hiſt. I. 1, c. Iv. vi. Chron, Sax, Hen. Hunt. . 


Mat. Weſt. &c. 
11 7 304, 
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304, (1) extended the flames of perſecution, which before they had en- 
kindled in the heart of the empire, to the remoteſt parts of it, and to 
Britain in | particular It was on this occaſion that St. Alban, who is 
faid to have been a perſon of great diſtinction, (2) and who is celebrated 
by foreign no leſs than by our own writers, (3) was put to death at 
Werlamceſter, now called St. Alban's, (4) for entertaining in his houſe a 
prieft, who was himſelf alſo ſeized upon and put to a' cruel death, being 
embowelled alive. This prieſt, whoſe name and memory became famous 
in our city, was called Amphibalus. Many other perſons of both ſexes 
ſuffered martyrdom-at this time in different parts of Britain, by the, moſt 
drinne and refined cruelties. (5) 

As in no part of the iſland religion flouriſhed, more than at Venta; 
no where did the ſtorm of perſecution fall more heavily. The ſtately 
cathedral of Lucius; ' with the adjoining college' of ecclefiaſtics, was 
levelled with the ground, and the eccleſiaſtics themſelves were all 
ſlaughtered, except a few who ſaved: themſelves by flight. This account 
concerning the perſecution in our city is conformable to that of Gildas 
and Bede, (6) with reſpect to the general treatment of Chriſtianity 
throughout the iſland,” at the period in queſtion. Theſe hiſtorians: add, 
that the ſurviving Chriſtians, ' Who had not renounced their faith, hid 
themſelves in woods, deſerts, and cayes, waiting until a juſt Providence 
ſhould repreſs the fury of their enemies, and ed them the „een 
which they prayed for. (7) 


(i) There is a great difference in the chronology of different writers concerning the time 
of this perfecution. Rudborne places it in his great hiſtory in 266, and leſs erroneouſly in 
his little hiſtory in 296. The Saxon Chronicle aſſigns the year 283; Matthew Weſtminſter 
303, with whom Euſebius and Lactantius nearly agree. 
(2) He is called in the Saxon Martyrology Qconomus or procurator of Britain. 

(3) © Albanum egregium fæcunda Britannia Ok ”” Fortunat. in Land. Virg. 

(4) Bede, Hiſt. c. v1. 
. (5) © Paſh ſunt ea tempeſtate 1 & Julius Legionum urbis (Caerleon) cives, aliique 
utriuſque ſexus diverſis in locis perplures. Qui diverſis cruciatibus torti, & inaudita mem. 
brorum diſcerptione lacerati, animas ad * civitatis gaudia, perfecto agone e 
Bede, ibid. Similiter fere Gildas, c. VIII. (6) Ibid. (7) Güdas, c. vIII. 
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_ CHAP. IV. 


Discontinuance of the Persecution. Ihe Cathedral rebuilt t.—Ohange 

in the Civil Government of the City. Rebellion of Magnentius and 

| of Maximus, — Consequences of the same, He City plundered by 
an Army of Irish.—4 Monk of the Cathedral becomes ee. — 
. I ET a Romans. | & 


Pow eloerictn does not. appear to have laſted in \\Britain above two 
years. (1) The merit of putting a ſtop to it is aſcribed to Conſtantius 
Chlorus, who,” in the year 305, was declared ſucceſſor to Maximian, and 
emperor of the weft, and thereby left at liberty to follow his inclinations 
in favour of Chriſtianity. The ſhare, however, which he previouſly had 
in carrying it on, Whilſt he was Ceeſar,” or heir apparent to the ſaid 
emperor, in compliance with his will, is not ſo generally known, being 
tightly touched upon by eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, (2) out of gratitude for 
his own favours to the chureh, and ſtill more for thoſe conferred upon it 
by his ſon, the Great Conſtantine. In a word, the Chriſtians now left 
their hiding places, and began again to hold their religious aſſemblies. 
They did not, however, venture te rebuild their chu rches, which had 
been levelled to the ground, until the famous edict of Conſtantine, in the 

year 312, ſubſequent to his victory over the tyrant Maxentius, Indeed, 


(1) Gildas fays that it lafted almoſt two luſtrums, or 10 years, but this muſt be underſtood 
of its continuance on the continent, particularly in the eaſtern empire; © Igitur biluſtro 
fupra dicti turbinis necdum ad integrum adimpleto, &c. »—Floriltegus makes it laſt until the 
ſeventh year of Conſtantine, evidently to- make up the number of theſe ten years, and not 
diſtinguiſhing between the e which ow e in 1 iſland, and _ winch 
raged in Italy and the eaſt. 

(2) Euſebius, Lactantius, &c.—The lter indeed admits that Chlorus pulled . 
churches, in compliance with the edict, which, he ſays, he unwillingly received. But it is 
Equally true that our clergy of Venta, as well as St. Alban and the other martyrs, were 
put to death by his authority, Britain being under his peculiar 5 „ youu oy ry 


place of his refidence Caring: the time of his being Cæſar. : n 
unt1 
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until this time, Chriſtianity was only practiſed by connivance in Britain, 
and was actually perſecuted in moſt other places. 

But now, all reſtraint being removed, and the conſtituted authorities 
every where declaring in favour of Chriſtianity, the churches began to 
vie with each other in the magnificence of their religious fabrics, which 
they dedicated to God in honour of the martyrs who had lately ſuffered, 
and in the ſplendour of their public ſervice. (1) Our church of Venta 
was inferior to no other in theſe demonſtrations of Chriſtian zeal. They 
accordingly, withont loſs of time, ſet about rebuilding their cathedral (2) 
and proper habitations for the clergy ; (3) but though they had a Roman 
emperor to protect them in the ,execution of this pious work, they had 
not a Britith king to affiſt them in furniſhing the expences of carrying 
it on, So far from this, they were reduced to the neceſſity of collecting 
money from individuals. (4) The confequence was, that the fecond 
cathedral of Venta, like the fecond temple of Jerufalem, was greatly 
inferior to the firſt, (5) though built upon the fame ſpot, and in the 
ſame form. (6) It appears to have taken up five years to rebuild the 
church and the adjoining manſions, (7) which being compleated, the 
whole was dedicated in honour of St. Amphibalus, the martyr, by the 
biſhop Conſtans, Deodatus being then ſuperior of the clergy, who ſerved 
the ſaid cathedral. (8) 


(19-756 Letis luminibus omnes Chriſti tyrones, quafi poſt "EET TER ac prolixam noctem 
temperiem lucemque ſerenam auræ czleftis excipiunt; renovantque ecclefias ad ſolum uſque 
deſtructas, baſilicas ſanctorum martyrum fundant, conftruunt, perficiuntque, ac velut 
victrieia arma paſhm propalant, &c.” Gildas, Hiſt. c. vIII. Bede, Hiſt. Eec. I. 1, b. vIII. 

_ (2) Rudborne, Hiſt. Maj. 1. 1, c. vi. (3) Ibid. 

(4) © Reedificata eſt ecclefia Wyntonienſis ſecundo a Chriſti fidelium oblationibus.” 
Hiſt. Maj. ibid. (5) Idem ex Moracio. Auc. Antiq. 

(6) This is clear from what Rudborne ſays of its relative —_—_ with reſpect to the 
biſhop's palace, &c. 

(7) This is gathered from the narration of Rudborne. His dates, however, are erroneous 
in this, as well as in former inſtances, from having ſet his chronological ſcale upwards of 20 
years too forward. We muſt again remark that our author's partiality for his own Profeſſion 
cauſes him to ſtrain hiſtorical facts beyond their due bounds, in favour of its antiquity, 

8) Idem ex Giraldo Cornub. & Vigilancio. 
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We have ſeen that Venta continued to have a biſhop after the perſecu- 
tion, no leſs than it had one before. In fact, the Britiſh prelates, not 
forming a body apart, but communicating in faith, diſcipline, and 
hierarchy, with the body of the church, and joining with it in its 
councils and ſynods, and on all other public occaſions, (1) were con- 
vinced that no alteration in their eccleſiaſtical government could validly 
take place by means of any civil commotion or other cauſe, except by 
the decree of a competent eccleſiaſtical authority. Still, however, we 
learn that the ſame cauſe, which diſturbed the internal peace of the 
church at large, produced its effect alſo in the churches of Britain. This 
was the reſtleſs ſpirit of Arianiſm, which, though ſeemingly cruſhed at 
Nice, was ſtill able afterwards to © corrupt a great part of the world, 
and even this remote ifland,” which our author deſcribes as being “out 
of the world; with the poiſon of its errors.” (2) Allowing for a certain 
temporary confuſion occaſioned by this hereſy, and, a century atterwards, 
by that of Pelagianiſm, the author of which was a Britiſh monk, we arc 
aſſured that the church of Venta remained in perfect peace, its miniſters 
continuing to perform their religious functions with edifying piety until 
the next grand revolution, occaſioned by the invaſion of our anceſtors, 
the Saxons. (3) 


(1) A certain number of them, as repreſentatives of the reſt, were preſent at the firſt 
council of Arles, in 313, in which thoſe who kept Eaſter and the moveable feaſts at a wrong 
time, were condemned, (c. 1.) and at the general council of Sardica, in 347; in which the 
liberty of appeals to the biſhop of Rome was confirmed. Can. 111. Iv. vII In a word, the 
Britiſh churches were appealed to, as orthodox, by St. Athanaſius and all the great luminaries 
of that time. 

(2) Bede, Hiſt. Ecc. . 1, c. vIII. Gildas, &c.— The event to which Ven. Bede particu- 
larly alludes on this occafion, is the council of Ariminium, at which the Britiſh biſhops, as 
uſual, were preſent. In this no erroneous tenet was ſanctioned, but only too much courtly 
policy prevailed, under the ſpecious pretext of peace and union. The conſequences were, 
that the Arian. party boaſted of their orthodoxy, and the great Catholic majority complained 
that they were betrayed, or, as St. Jerom emphatically expreſſes it, © Ingemuit Orbis, & 
ſe Arianum eſſe miratus eſt,” | 


(3) Rudborne, Hiſt. Maj. I. 1. ſub finem. ied pet of þ 


But 
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But we muſt now look back to the civil ſtate of this city and province 
during the. period in queſtion. Conſtantius Chlorus enjoyed the imperial 
dignity but a ſhort time, dying at York (1) in 306, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Conſtantine the Great, who was born in Britain. Thus it 
happened that the firſt Chriſtian emperor, no leſs than the firſt Chriſtian 
king, was a native of this ifland, for which benefit and honour, in both 
inſtances, we .ſeem to be "indebted to the virtues and piety of Britiſh 
ladies. It appears, by what has been ſaid, that the converſion of Lucius 
may in a great meaſure be aſcribed to his illuſtrious aunt, Claudia 
Ruffina ; at all events, it is certain that the ſeeds of Chriſtianity were 
ſowed in the infant mind of Conſtantine by his religious mother St. Helen, 
who was unqueſtionably a native of this iſland, born at Colcheſter. (2) 
Conſtantine having ſeen, with his own eyes, the ſtate of this iſland, 
was enabled, in the general regulation which he made for the govern- 
ment of the empire, (3) to diſtribute the offices, juriſdiction, and military 
force, which he appointed for it, according to the circumſtances in which 
it then was, and the exigencies of the times. By virtue of this new 
arrangement Venta became ſubject to The Honourable Count of the 
Saxon Coaſt, as he was called. (4) -It was his peculiar buſineſs to 
protect the whole ſouthern coaſt of the iſland, with a certain extent of 
the eaſtern coaſt, from the invaſion of the Saxon pirates, by whom, it 
has already been obſerved, they were grievouſly infeſted. (5) For this 
purpoſe he had not only a fleet under his orders, but alſo a conſiderable 


(1) The reaſon why this. emperor reſided chiefly at York, as his predeceſſor Severus had 
done, was becauſe that was the chief city in the north, which quarter was the chief 
ſcene of military actions againſt the Caledonians, and therefore the principal ſtation of the 
Roman forces, and of their commanders. 

(2) See the proofs of this apud Camden in his account of Colcheſter, Uiter, Antiq. 
Collier, Ece. Hiſt, Creſſy, &c. | N 

(3) Zozimus. 1.9445 ico wall} Notitia e en. 

(5) Hence the poet Claudiam, in his panegyric on the Roman general Stilicho, makes 
brunn ſay of him ;— N | 

| « Mes aint ain toto 

Proſpicerem dubiis venientem Saxona ventis,” 
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army, both of horſe and foot, which was ſtationed at proper diſtances 
throughout the whole extent of the ſaid coaſt. (1) Our city, however, 
being too far within the land to dread the inſults of theſe rovers, does 
not appear to have been burdened with a garriſon; it nevertheleſs was 
probably the feat of ſome of the civil officers who were attached to the 
office of the ſaid count. (2) Certain it is, as we have ſaid before, that 
the Procurator Gynegit in Britannia, or director of the imperial manu- 
factory of cloth, reſided here at the time we are ſpeaking of. (3) 

Theſe regulations, however, were far from ſecuring the future peace of 
Britain, there being many ufurpers and much interior diſturbance in the 
land during the greater part of the time that the Romans remained 
maſters of it. The firſt of theſe, if there is any truth in his hiſtory, 
muſt have had a particular relation with this city, in quality of duke or 
king (4) of the Geviſh, (5) of which Venta was unqueſtionably the 
capital. He is called Octavius, (6) and is ſaid to have conquered, near 
Porchefter, where he landed, Trahernus, the uncle of St. Helen, who 
was ſent by the emperor againft him, and to have reigned until the 
reign of Gratian and Valentinian. There is generally a foundation for 
the moſt inconſiſtent relations of our old Britth writers, which modern 
authors will not take the trouble of examining into. Thus we have 
reaſon to believe that the Octavius in queſtion was no other than the 
tyrant Magnentius, who was of a Britiſh family, and who, having 
aſſuſſinated Conſtans, one of the tons of Conſtantine, poflefled himſelf both 
of Britain and Gaul, which he held during three years, at which time one 
Gratianus, ſurnamed Funarins, was the Roman general in Britain. (7) 
Hliſtorians are better agreed concerning Maximus, a native of this 
iſland, (8) and who had commanded there with the higheſt character, 


(1) Vide Notitiam Dignitatum. (2) Ibid. (3) Ibid.  _ (4) Mat. N 
(5) The country in queſtion is the ſame which is now called the Weſtern Circuit. 
(6) Mat. Weſt. Galfrid. Ranulph. Diceto.— The laſt makes Trahernus overcome Oagp 
(7) Am. Marcel. (I.) Zozimus, whom Carte and Guthrie follow, fays he as a 
Spaniard, but Gildas, our beſt native hiſtorian, who calls him a N e more eredit, 


* Maximus a Britannia oriundus. Hen. Hunt. &c. | "$344 
| both 
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both for military talents and probity; in ſhort, one whom all mankind 
would have judged worthy of the imperial purple, if he had been content 
to remain in an inferior ſtation. (1) But having unfortunately liſtened to 
the acclamations of his army, proclaiming him emperor, his ambition 
proved not only his own ruin, but alſo that of his country; for having 
to oppoſe the whole ſtrength of the empire, chiefly with ſuch ſuccours 
as this iſland could afford, he ſtripped it of almoſt every man who was 
capable of bearing arms. Shipping was provided by Maximus to tranſ- 
port this immenſe army to the continent, where it was to aſſert his 
cauſe, but when, after having killed the emperor Gratian, he himſelf 
fell under the power of Theodoſius, on the other ſide of the Alps, the 
Britiſh youth, Who found their way back to the ſhores of the channel, 


ſeem to have wanted the means of conveying themſelves acroſs it. 
However that may be, it is certain that they did not return home, but 
eſtabliſhed themſelves on the coaſt of Armorica, (2) the country from 
» which the main ſtock of their anceſtors originally came, (3) which 


country, from this circumſtance, acquired the name of Britanny, (4) by 
which it has ever ſince been Lon. (5) The death of Maximus 
4 1 happened 


(170 « Vir ſtrenuus & probus atque Auguſto dignus ; ; nifi contra ſacramenti fidem per 
tyrannidem emerſiſſet in Britannia.” Bede, Ecc. Hiſt. I. 1, c. 1x. 

(2) „ Juventus que commitata veſtigiis ſupradicti tyranni domum nuſquam ultra rediit.“ 
Gildas, c. x1.—< Hi ſunt Britones Armorici, & nuſquam reverſi ſunt ad proprium ſolum, 
uſque in hodiernum diem.” Nennius, Hiſt. Brit. c. XXIII. Hen. Hunt, 

3) See p. 5. | ) La Bretagne. 

(5) Geofliry of Monmouth and Cardinal Baronius, from an ancient MS. found in the 
Vatican library, relate that theſe Britiſh ſoldiers, when ſettled in Armorica, being defirous 
of having wives of their own nation, ſent over to Britain for this purpoſe. Several thouſands 
of young women, ſome ſay 11,000, were accordingly collected together and put on board 
of yeſſels, to be conyeyed to the ſaid colony. Being under ſail for the Armorican ports, a 
violent ſtorm aroſe from the weſt, in which ſome of the tranſports, with all the women on 


board of them were loſt ; the reſt being driven far to the eaſt, were forced to ſeek for refuge 


in a harbour at the mouth of the Rhine. Here they found two famous pirates, Malga a 
Pic, and Gaunus a Hun, with a fleet under their command. In a word, theſe Chriſtian 


ene, perſiſting, with inyincible fortitude, to defend their honour, the Juſt of the 
barbarians 
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happened in the year 388 according to ſome writers, in 392 according 
to others. n % 0 
There is more reaſon for dwelling on this expedition, as to the 
conſequences of it, in | depriving Britain of her warlike youth, our 
hiſtorians attribute her ſubſequent calamities, (1) which there is reaſon 
to ſuſpe& were felt more ſeverely in our city than in many other parts. 
For. now thoſe numberleſs hordes of fierce and needy barbarians, reaching 
from mount Caucaſus to the Baltic ſea, whom the Roman armies had 
hitherto with ſo much difficulty reſtrained within their bounds, having 
at length overcome all oppoſition, came pouring in, like an inundation, 
upon every part of the civilized world, and in the end made a compleat 
conqueſt of Europe and of Africa, until they met there with other 
barbarians ſtill fiercer and poorer than themſelves. It is not likely that 
Britain, or at leaſt the part that was opulent and civilized, ſhould long 


eſcape a calamity that involved the reſt of the empire; nevertheleſs our 


hiſtorians are confident that the Britons would have repulſed their 
enemies, but for the aforeſaid ſelfiſh policy of the tyrant Maximus. 


What is certain is, that at the time we are ſpeaking of, namely the 


end of the fourth century, whilſt the Goths and other barbarians were 
invading the heart of the empire, the Scots, Picts, and Norwegians, 


with ſtill increſing numbers from Scandinavia, carried their victorious. 


arms over the. northern proyinces of this iſland, (3) whilſt/ the. Iriſh, 


barbarians was turned into fury, and they accordingly put them all to png ſword. + This the 


learned Cardinal ſuppoſes to be the true hiſtory of the celebrated Britiſh virgins and martyrs 


St. Urſula and her companions, who are commemorated in the ancient martyrologies, and 
in whoſe memory churches were certainly erected in Germany, within two centuries of the 
period in queſtion. He brings ſtrong collateral proofs in ſupport of this hiſtory, which, it 
appears, he would not have admitted on the credit of Geoffry alone. Vide Notas Bellarmini 
in Martyrol. Roman. Oct. 21. alſo Annales and Mat. Weſt. ad an. 392. Other writers, as 
Uſher, Creſſy, and Butler, agree in the ſubſtance of this fioty; but refer it to a later 1 
tion of the Britons into Armorica. 
(1) © Aquibus (militibus) ſpoliata emarcuit Britannia.“ Hen. Hunt. Gildas, &. 


(2) © 0 Divinam, ob præterita ſcelera vindiftam ! O tot per veſaniam Maximi e 


bellicoſorum militum abſentiam!“ Joan. Fordun, Hiſt: Scot. I. III. e. X. 


) Gildas, c. x1. under 
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under their king Neil Nao-gaillac, landing in the weſt, ſpread deſolation 
to the very ſhores oppoſite to Gaul. (1) In ſuch a caſe, theſe freebooters 
were not likely to negle& viſiting a city ſo wealthy as Venta then was. 
Hence we ſee the grounds there are for ſuppoſing that our city was 
once poſſefled and plundered by the Irith. | 

It is true there was ſtill a military eſtabliſhment of Romans in the. 
iſland, but this being much neglected, on account of the ſtate of affairs 
on the Continent, it was in general too weak and too much divided, to 
be able to repreſs ſuch powerful invaſions. The ſame circumſtances alſo 
gave riſe to frequent ſeditions and rebellions amongſt the ſoldiers them- 
(elves, ſo that they ſucceſſively ſet up three emperors in Britain, in 
defiance! of Arcadius and Honorius, the reigning emperors, the former of 
whom governed the eaſt, the latter the weſt. Theſe were Marcus, (2) 
Gratian, (3) and Conſtantine; the two former they murdered, after a few 
months reign ; the laſt mentioned, with his ſon Conſtans, acted a longer 
and more remarkable part on the ſtage of human affairs, and which, from 
certain circumſtances, requires to be mentioned in the hiſtory of this 
city. The hiſtorians who deſerve the moſt credit (4) tell us, that 
Conſtantine was a man of mean birth and of little merit, who was 
choſen emperor merely on account of his name being deemed auſpi- 
cious, (5) that, inſtead. of making head againſt the barbarians, he imitated 
the conduct of his predeceſſor Maximus, in . draining the iſland of all 
the youth in it, capable of bearing arms, whom he tranſported to the 
Continent, to fight his battles there, and that like Maximus he met with 


(1) This fact is collected by Carte from an ancient life of St. Patrick. Gen. Hiſt. of Eng. 
vol. 1, p. 169.— What in ſome degree confirms it is a paſſage of Claudian, in which he 
ſpeaks of Ireland as bemoaning the loſs of her Scottiſh ſons, deſtroyed by Stilicho. Now 
this deſtruction muſt have happened in Britain, as that general certainly never invaded 
Ireland; “ Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis Ierne.“ —Bede alſo mentions different invaſions 
of the Iriſh on the ſouthern coaſt ; © Revertuntur ergo impudentes graſſatores Hyberni 
domum : poſt non longum tempus reverſuri. Picti in extrema parte infule tune primum & 
deinceps quieverunt.” Bede, 1. 1, c. xiv. £ en | 

(2) Zozimus, | (3) Bede, &c. 

(4) Bede, Hen. Hunt. &c. Sozomen. (5) Bede, ibid. 
| | ſome 
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ſome ſneceſs at firſt, but was in the end cut off and flain, whilt his 


troops, like their former brethren, being unable to obtain a paffage home, 
were forced to retire to Armorica, They agree alſo that the tyrant in 
queſtion had a ſon, whoſe name was Conftans, and who was by profeffion 
a monk ; that upon the appearance of his good fortune, he withdrew this 
fon from his ſolitude, and created him, firſt Cæſar, and then emperor, 
in which capacity he conquered. Spain; other hiſtorians, (1) whoſe 
account of theſe tranſactions differs from that juſt delivered, in many 
particulars, yet agree in the circumflance of Conſtans being a monk; 
they moreover add, that he was a monk of the church of St. Amphi- 
balus, in this city. This event of a monk of Wincheſter church arriving 
to be a Roman emperor, to which Camden (2) and other great writers 
give credit, though in the end his ambition proved fatal him, is fingularly 
intereſting, and otherwiſe important, as it proves that our cathedral, 
during this its ſecond foundation, was ſerved by monks. (3) 

The ftrength and the courage both of the Romans and the Britons 
being nearly exhauſted, the former were now as defirous of abandoning 
this iſland as they before had been eager to gain poſſeſſion of it; whilſt, 
on the contrary, the Britons evinced as much earneſtneſs in retaining 
the Roman ſoldiers, as their anceſtors had formerly ſhewn in repelling 
them. In 418 the danger from the barbarous invaders appears to 
have been ſo imminent and univerſal, that the Romans for the moſt 


00 quitted the iſland, in ſuch haſte as to leave their money 3 
LA 


( I) Galfrid. Mat. Weſt. Diceto. Higden. 

(2) Britannia, vide Winchefter. For this fact, viz. that Conftans was a monk of our 
cathedral; Truſſel cites the archives of the fame. 

(3) It is certain there were many other monaſteries at this period in Britain, as for example 
at Bangor, Glafſenbury, Abingdon, &e. Of the firſt mentioned monaſtery three abbots 
were famous, Pelagius, the heretic, A. D. 400; Gildas, the writer, in 550; and Nennius, 


the hiſtorian, in 620. In his time, viz. when this monaſtery was deſtroyed by king 


Edilfrid, its inhabitants were divided into ſeven bands, each of which ane of 300 


monks, making in the whole 2, 100 W men. Bede, I. 11, c. 11. 
them 
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them. (1) On two occaſions, however, about the year 420, at the 
earneſt requeſt of the Britons, they ſent over a legion to their aſſiſtance, 
which was of ſingular ſervice to them in repelling their invaders ; (2) but 
having requeſted the ſame favour a third time, in the year 446, the great 
and good Boetius, to whom the petition was addreſſed, from the circum- 
ſtances of the times, was under the neceflity of refuſing to comply with 
it. (3) Thus this devoted people was left to the extremity of miſery, 
being at the ſame time a prey to famine and the ſword, (4) and having 
no other choice left than to determine. to which of their two enemies 
it was better to abandon themſelves, the cruel Pits, who laid waſte their 
country by land, or the fierce Saxons, who infeſted their ſhores by 
piratical invaſions. 


— 


(1) „Hoc anno, 318, Romani coacervarunt omnes, qui eſſent in Britannia, auri theſauros, 
ac partim in terram occultabant, ubi poſtea nullus invenire poſſet, partim in Galliam ſecum 
aſportarunt.” Chron. Sax. ex vers. Gibſoni. 

(2) Bede, I. 1, c. xi. (3) Idem, I. 1, c. XIII. 

(4) Idem, I. 1, c. xiv. 8 
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CHAP. V. 


The Saxons invited into Britain.—4 Western Chieftain, Vortigern, is 
chosen King of the Britons.—Aurelius Ambrosius elefed King, in 
the Place of Vortigern.—He resides at Venta.—His Brother, Uther, 
succeeds him, and is there crowned.—Cerdic, the Founder of the 
West Saxon Kingdom, lands at Cerdicshore.—Reduces Venta and 
extirpates its British Inhabitants. —Condition of Winchester, now 
repeopled with Jutes. Capital of the West Saxon Kingdom.— 
Cerdic is crowned there.—Enters into a Treaty with the British 
King Arthur.—Fabulous History of the latter refuted.— Sources of 
those Fables, and his real History traced. Succession of West 
Saxon Kings.—Winchester, under one of them, becomes the Metro- 
polis of the Southern Part of the Island. | | 


Uroxn the retreat of the Romans, the ſeveral provinces of Britain fell 
under the dominion of different independent princes, (1) until a ſenſe of 
their common danger forced them to unite together in chooſing a general 
in chief or king, as their anceſtors had done at Cæſar's invaſion, in order 
the more effectually to concentrate their force, and act in concert. It is 
natural to ſuppoſe that the prince of our weſtern diſtrict (2) was then the 
moſt powerful man in the iſland, as he was able, without either public 
or private merit, (3) to command the voices at this meeting, and to get 
himſelf choſen king. This was the noted Vortigern, and as Venta was 
inconteſtibly the chief city in his native domain, ſo it may be conſidered 
as having riſen, by this election, to the dignity of metropolis or chief 


(1) We read at this time of Gundleus, Melianus, and other petty kings in Britain. See 
Capgrave. Ang. Sac. | | 
(2) © Vortigernus Conſul Gewiſſeorum.“ Mat. Weſt. Galfrid. | 

(3) Gildas, Gul. Malm. &c. | city 
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city of the iſland, which it .accordingly held during the time that his 
power laſted. His notorious floth and ſenſuality lead us the more readily 
to believe what certain writers relate concerning his bad ſucceſs againſt 
the northern nations, (1) as, without ſuch a ſituation of affairs, we can 
hardly ſuppoſe that he would have been able to perſuade the general 
council of the Britons (2) to invite and receive with open arms another 
hoſtile nation, whoſe very name had hitherto ſtruck them with dread. (3) 
Theſe were the Saxons, who were too well acquainted with the local 
advantages of this iſland to refuſe the offer of gaining a ſettlement in 
it; they accordingly landed in the year 449 in the ifle of Thanet, which 
was appointed for their place of abode, (4) under the command of the 
brothers Hengiſt and Horſa, and they very ſoon juſtified the opinion that 
had been formed of their valour, by defeating, with great ſlaughter, the 
Pits and Scots, who had extended their invaſion as far as Stamford, in 
Lincolnthire, (5) in which the ſuperiority of their battle axes and long 
{words-over the lances and darts of the Picts was manifeſtly diſplayed. (6) 
Having performed this ſervice, they grow turbulent, under a pretence 
that they are not furniſhed with proyiſions in a ſufficient quantity, and 
are accuſed of a deſign to ſeize upon the country for themſelves. The 
Britons become impatient and depoſe the ſenſual Vortigern, who had 
been inveigled to marry Hengiſt's daughter. His brave ſon Vortimer is 
choſen to replace him, who ſoon brings on a battle with the Saxons, in 
which his brother Catigern, who, with Aurelius Ambroſius, (7) com- 
manded under him, falls on one fide, whilſt Hengiſt loſes his brother, 


(1) Certain Scotch writers affirm that he loſt 20,000 men, with his general, Gurellus, in 
a battle with their anceſtors. See Verſtegan's Reſtitution of Decayed Intelligence, p. 93. 
(2) “ Initur Conſilium.“ Gildas, c. xx11.—* Placuit omnibus.“ Hen. Hunt. 

(3) © O deſperabilem crudamque mentis hebitudinem! Quos propenſius morte, cum abeſſent 
tremebant, ſponte, ut ita dicam, ſub unius tecti culmine invitabant.” Gildas, c. XXIII. 

(4) Wil. Malm. De Geſtis Angl. I. 1. | 

(5) Hen, Hunt. Hiſt. 1. 11. 

(6) „ Securibus gladiiſque longis.” Hen. Hunt. ibid. Yet Hume, Hiſt; of England, . 1, 
aſeribes their ſucceſs to the /bortne/s of their {words ! | 

(7). Ibid. 
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Horſa, on the other. (1) Vortimer dies a natural death in 456, upon 
which Vortigern regains his authority. This event gives great hopes to 
the Saxons, who know how to avail themſelves of his ſlothful temper, 
and who are accuſed of owing their ſucceſs as much to treachery as to 
valour, particularly in the tragical event at Ameſbury, in which 300 (2) 
of the principal Britons are, upon a ſignal given by Hengiſt, murdered 
with the weapons from which the Saxons derive. their names, (3) and 
the weak monarch Vortigern is taken priſoner, who, to recover his 
liberty, is content to refign to them three whole counties, (4) and the 
four principal cities in the iſland, namely, London; Lincoln, Wincheſter, 
and York. Theſe they accordingly ſeize upon, and immediately proceed 
to fill them with their ſacrileges and cruelties, deſtroying churches, 
Profaning relics of the martyrs, burning the holy . and murder- 


ing the clergy * their altars. (5) 


_ (1). Hen. Hunt. Hiſt. I. 11. 

(2) Florilegus makes their number amount to 460, but the account of the judicious 
William of Malmſbury is here followed, who, though a declared enemy to the fables of the 
Britons, yet adopting this adventure, places the ſame beyond all diſpute. His words are, 
c Interea Hengiftus vicio quodam humani generis, ut quo plus habeas plus ambias, fraude 
ſubornata, generum (Vortigernum) ad convivium, cum goo fuorum invitat, cumque 
trequentioribus poculis invitatos ad tumultum animaſſet, & unumquemque ex induſtria, 
falſa dicacitate, perſtringeret, primo ad jurgia, mox ad arma ventum eft, Ita Britones 
ad unum jugulati animas inter vina evomuere.” De Geſtis Reg. I. 1. 

(3) It ſeems to be agreed among the learned, (ſee Verſtegan, p. 17, Kc. that the Saxons 
were ſo called from their crooked ſwords and daggers, which they termed Srareg, (whence 


our word axe) ſuch as the Germans are ſeen fighting with on Trajan's pillar.—Carte and 


Hume deny the whole of this hiftory, but, in their uſual way, they have recourſe to 
ridicule for want of argument. The former ſays that this ftory is borrowed from Whiti- 


chindus, who relates it of the Thuringers; but Nennius, who tells it of the Saxons, m_ 


three hundred years before Whitichindus. 
(4). „Tribus provinciis.“ Gul. Malm. 
(5) Mat. Weſt. ad. an. 462. The whole of this account is conformable to that of Gildas 
and Bede. The latter ſays, © Proximas quaſque civitates agroſque depopulans, ab .orientali 
mari uſque ad oocidentale, nullo prohibente, ſuum continuavit incendium, totamque prope 
inſule pereuntis ſuperſiciem obtexit. Ruebant edificia publica ſimul & privata, paſſim 
laceragtes inter altaria trucidabantur, &c,” Hiſt, Ecc. I. 1, ak XIII. Th 
M343 e 
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The Britons never ſeem to have fought well until they were reduced 
to the brink of deſpair. This was their preſent ſituation. They accord- 
ingly elect, for their general, the only man amongſt them who was 
equal to ſo difficult a command, and who appears to have been brother 
to our above-mentioned celebrated monk and emperor, Conſtans. (1) 
Marching with courage and confidence, under his command, they gained 
a ſignal victory over their terrible enemies, (2) and they appear to have 
entirely driven them from this city and neighbourhood, where, of courſe, 
the Chriftian rites and the former government were again eſtabliſhed. (3) 
After this they continued to engage the Saxons, with doubtful ſucceſs, 
until the famous battle of Bath, in 493, (4) in which the young hero 
Arthur, ſerving under the command of Ambroſius, (5) performed prodi- 


(1) Bede and Gildas ſay that he was almoſt the only man who remained in the ifland of 
the ancient Roman race, that his parents had been honoured with the purple, and that they 
had been killed, whil{ yet the Roman power prevailed. Now it was only 5o years ſince 
Conſtantine, the father of the monk Conſtans, aſſumed the purple in Britain, and the ſaid 
monk is faxd, by Sozomen, to have been the eldeſt of his ſons. This opinion, concerning 
the pedigree of Ambroſius, is ſupported by Creſſy and Speed out of ancient MSS. This 
happy choice of a general and king happened only one year before the miſerable Vortigern 
was burnt to death in his caſtle in Wales, viz. in 466.—N. B. This account of the pedigree 
of Ambroſtus, which the author firſt hazarded on mere conjecture, he has fince found to reſt 
upon ancient authority. Benedictus Claudioceſtrenſis in Vita S. Dubritii, c. 1v.—Angl. Sac. 
vol. 11, p. 656, ſays, Ambroſio Aurelio filio Conſtantini, &c.” Now Gildas, Hiſt, o. xxv, 
ſpeaks of the poſterity of Ambroſius, as reigning in his time in Wales. Theſe appear to 
have been Cadwan and Cadwallo, from whom the Tudors derived their deſcent. Thus a 
collateral branch is added to the pedigree of his preſent 3 and the hiſtory of our 
Wincheſter monk is ſeen in a more intereſting point of view. 

(2) Bede, Hiſt. I. 1, c. xv1. 

(3) This appears by the ſubſequent hiſtory and other ciroumftances. 

(4) XIIv. anno adventus eorum in Angliam.” Gildas, Bede.—Carte uſes many argu- 
ments to prove that the Badonicus Mons, where this celebrated battle was fought, is not 
the eity of Bath, but a certain hill in Hampſhire. He has, however, in this inſtance, 
overlooked our moſt ancient hiſtorian, who ſays, © Uſque ad annum obſeffionis Badonici 
Montis, qui prope Sabrinum oſtium habetur.” Gildas, cap. ult. | 

(5) Intumeſcentes barbaros eximia bellicoſi Arthuri opera N * 9 Gul. 
Malm. I. 1. | 
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gies of valour, (1) and the * ny was 5 defeated with immenſe 


{laughter. | | 
Upon this ſucceſs it appears that Ambroſius enjoyed an interval of 


tranquillity, which he ſpent in this his weſtern capital. At leaſt here it 
was that the envious Paſcentius, the third legitimate ſon (2) of Vortigern, 
found him, by whom he was never forgiven for having been preferred to 
himſelf in the ſucceſſion of the crown. Having therefore bribed a 
certain Saxon, by name Eoppa, to feign himſelf a phyſician, by his 
means, he poiſoned this magnanimous monarch, (3) who dying at Venta, 
was nevertheleſs ſaid to have been buried at The Choir of the Giants, 
as Stonehenge is generally termed by our ancient writers. (4) The 
valiant Ambroſe being dead, without leaving children, his brother 
Uther became heir to the crown, and W haſtened to this 

| | | city, 


(1) The Britiſh hiſtorians make him kill in this battle 840 men with his own hand. 
(2) He is faid to have had an inceſtuous fon by his daughter, concerning whoſe birth and 
that of Merlin, with other- tales told by Nennius and Geoffry, Ranulphus Higden ſays, 
_ © Preſenti hiſtoriæ addidiſſem, ſi ea veritate fuleiri credidifſem.”” Polychron, c. v.—With 
reſpect, however, to the famous Merlin, fince every one has heard of his prophecies, we 
will extract from them, as matter of curioſity, a few paſſages, chiefly relating to our ancient 
city. Ve Rubeo Draconi, (namely the Britons, whoſe enfign it was) nam-exterminatio 
ejus feſtinat ; cavernas ejas occupabit albus draco, qui Saxones, quos invitaſti ſignificat. 
Tres fontes in urbe Wintoniæ errumpent, quorum rivuli inſulam in tres portiones ſecabunt. 
Qui bibet ex uno diuterniore vita fruetur nec ſuperveniente languore gravabitur. Qui bibet 
de altero indeficiente peribit fame, & in facie ipfius pallor & horror ſedebit. Qui bibet de 
tertio ſubita morte morietur, nec corpus illius poterit ſubire ſepulchrum.... Accede Cambria 
& junge lateri tuo Cornubiam & dic Wintoniæ abſorbebit te tellus. Invidebit ergo Legdonia 
& muros ſuos tripliciter augebit.” Mat. Weſt. ad. an. 4 5 

(3) Galfrid. Mat. Weſt. Ranulph. 

(4) Thoſe very hiſtorians who, as Geoffry, Mat. Weſt. Ranulphus, &c. aſcribe 75 erec- 
tion of this ſtupendous monument to Ambrofius, Uther, Pendragon; and Merlin, in memory 
of the ſlaughter of their countrymen, which took place near the ſame, in the name by 
which they call it, viz. Chorea five Chorus Gigantum, confute their own account, and point 
out its original purpoſe, which was that of a choir or orcheſtra for the Druids or Prieſts of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of this iſland, whom the ſame writers always call by the name of 
Giants. See Mat. Weſt, æt. 111.—Had Stonehenge been built at ſo late a period, and tor 
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city, (1) which appears to have been his principal ſeat of government, 
where calling together the chief men of the kingdom, he was crowned 
with great pomp, (2) in the year of our Lord 498. On the ſame 
occaſion, having ſeen certain meteors in the air, which to him appeared 
like two dragon's heads, he cauſed two gilt enſigns of that form to be 
made, one of Which he placed in the cathedral church of this city, (3) 
the other he carried with him as his ſtandard in war. (4) From this 
circumſtance it is probable that he derived the name of Pendragon, or 
Dragon Head. But it 5 now time to look back to the affairs of the 


Saxons. 
It does not appear chat after the election of Ambroſius, the Saxons 


of Kent, under Hengiſt, or his ſon Eſca, ever advanced into the 
weſtern parts of the kingdom. Whatever conteſts they maintained with 
the Britons, took place in the eaſtern and northern parts of the kingdom. 
Hence this city would have enjoyed a certain ſecurity, had not a new 
invaſion of theſe enterprizing barbarians taken place in 477, (5) at no 
great diſtance from it. The leaders of this expedition were Ella and his 
three ſons, Cymenus, Pleting, and Cifla. (6) Ella's firſt efforts were 


the purpoſe mentioned above, moſt certainly there would have been ſome mark of Chriſtianity 

found in it, and in the barrows with which it is ſurrounded ; the ſkeletons alſo would have 

been found lying eaſt and weſt, not north and ſouth, as is the caſe here. This is generally a — 

ſufficient mark for en. the graves of Chriſtians from thoſe of Pagans, at leaſt in 

our northern countries. . . | 1 
(1) Mat. Weſt. ad dict an. Galfrid. pn 4 (2) Ibid. (3) Ibid. | 
(4) Ibid. Theſe facts relating to our city are inſerted, on the credit of the authors here 

cited, becauſe there is neither any more certain - hiſtory, nor any probability againſt them. 

As to certain circumſtances related in the Hiſtory of Wincheſter, vol. 11, p. 7, concerning 

Uther's invention of the round table here, the burning of his palace, and the preſence of 

Joſeph of Arimathea, there is not the ſhadow of any ancient authority whatever for them; 

and with reſpect to ſome others there mentioned, viz. Uther's driving Cerdic out of this | 

city and his marriage here with Ingern, theſe are directly r to all ancient records. | 
(5) Chron. Sax. Hen. Hunt. &c. _ | 4 
(6) The firſt mentioned of theſe. three gave his name to the place of their — W — 

namely, Cymenſore, on the peninſula of ee in Suſſex; the aſt to the * of Chicheſter, 


which was called before Regnum. 6 
| | directed 
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directed to gain a firm footing in the country in which he had landed, 
and to form a communication with the Saxons of Kent, who then 
formed a firm and compact kingdom under Eſca, the ſon of Hengiſt. 
This was acting in a more ſure and regular manner than puſhing forward 
to Venta, which was the royal reſidence, and ftrongly fortified. He 
accordingly marched eaſtward, and finding the Britiſh city of Caer 
Andred to be the chief obſtacle to his junction with the forces of Eſca, 
he laid cloſe ſiege to it, and having taken it, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
he raſed it to the ground, and put to death every individual inhabitant 
it contained. (1) The whole ſouth eaſt coaſt of the iſland being now in 
the power of the Saxons, the warlike Ella appears next to have directed 
his arms northward, and, avoiding our city, which was ſtill probably too 
ſtrong for him to attempt, he firſt fell upon Vindomium, or Silcheſter, 
where he exhibited the ſame ſcenes of ruthleſs cruelty and deſtruction as 
at Andredceſter, leaving nothing on the ſpot but the bare city walls, 
without a houſe ſtanding in them, and the adjoining amphitheatre, to 
atteſt its former exiſtence. (2) Marching forward in the ſame direction, 


he next laid ſiege to the important city of Bath, (3) where he met with 
| the 


(1) Chron, Sax. Hen, Hunt. &c. © Omnes ore gladii devorati ſunt cum mulieribus & 
paryulis, ita quod nec unus ſolus evaſit. Et quia tot ibi damna tolerayere extranei, ita 
urbem deſtruxerunt ; que numquam poſtea remdificata eſt. Locus tantum quaſi nobiliſſimæ 
urbis tranſeuntibus oſtenditur deſolatus. Hen. Hunt. Hiſt, I. 11.—This city was termed by 
the Saxons Andredeſceaſter, and was fituated, according to Camden, at Newenden, on the 
river Rother, near the borders of Kent. 

(2) In this condition nearly it is ſtill ſeen, a fingular and intereſting ſight to the mufing 
antiquary. That it was deſtroyed by the fierce Ella, in his march to Bath, in 493, there is 
every reaſon to believe. We find it mentioned in the records of Roman tranſactions down 
to the time of Conſtantine, the father of the reigning Britiſh king, Ambroſius, who is ſaid 
to have been inveſted with the purple there, as Gervaſius relates. After this time it is never 
mentioned in the hiſtory of Britiſh and Saxon affairs, except by one or two authors, who, 
contrary to all probability, as we ſhall ſhew, fay that Arthur was crowned there. 

(3) The truth of this ſtatement, by which the fiege of Bath and the other attempts of the 
Saxons in theſe countries at the time in queſtion 1 is aſcribed to Ella and the South Saxons, 1s 
thus proved. The fiege of Bath happened in 493, as Bede, Gildas, and Ranulph expreſſſy 


declare ; 
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the above-mentioned ſignal defeat from Ambroſius, who had marched to 
its relief, aſſiſted by young Arthur, Which Gildas and the other Britiſh 
hiſtorians ſpeak-of with ſo much rapture. 

It was this defeat which arreſted for ſome time the fate of our city, 
and of the weſtern cities in general. Ella was obliged to fall back into 
his kingdom of Suſſex, and the Britons might ſoon, perhaps, have 
realized thoſe complete conqueſts which their writers aſcribe to them, 
and haye ſucceeded in driving the Saxons entirely out of the iſland, had 
it not been for another deſcent of a freſh body of theſe people, which 
ſoon after took place in the weſt, at a convenient diſtance from the 
kingdom of Ella. 'The leader of this was Cerdic, a general illuſtrious 
for his deſcent from Woden, and for the martial atchievements which 
he had performed in his own country. (1) Hearing, however, that a 
nobler ſcene was now open to his valour in Britain, he embarked for that 
iſland, with his fon Cenric, and a choice army, amounting to about the 


number of 15,000 men, in five long ples. called cyules. (2) Cerdic 
landed 


declare; now at that time the great Hengiſt had been dead two or three years, N a 
to Hen. Hunt. Chron, Sax. and Ranulph, and his ſon, Eſca, who ſucceeded him, was con- 
tented with his paternal kingdom of Kent. © Eife magis tuendo quam ampliando regno 
intentus, paternos limites nunquam exceflit,” Gul. Malm.—On the other hand, the Ella in 
queſtion, who died in 514, was by his military talents and exploits then the acknowledged 
head of the whole Saxon confederacy. © Ella rex Auftralium Saxonum, qui omnia jura 
regni Anglorum, reges ſcilicet & OY. & tribunos 1 in ditione ſua tenebat. Hen. Hunt. 
Hiſt. I. 11. | 

(1) Gul. Malm. De Geſt. I. 2, 0. 11. 

(2) So called here by Gul. Malm. alſo by Gildas, &c.—Tt alk exceed all belief chat 
ſuch large armies as did arrive, and muſt have arrived from Germany to atchieve the 
conqueſt of Britain, could have been tranſported in ſo few veſſels, if all our hiſtorians were 
not unanimous as to the fact. The firſt expedition under Hengiſt and Horſa, which con- 
quered the Picts, ſailed in three veſſels only, each of which, according to Verſtegan and his 
authorities, contained 3000 men. It is, however, to be conſidered, that theſe barbarians, 


being inured to hardſhips of every kind, could ſubſiſt for a long time on a very ſmall 


N of food, and n bin Fond. no other ſtores whatever chan their arms. Their 
I : predatory 


* 
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landed at a place which, from his name, was called Cerdiceſora, (1) or 
Cerdicſhore, 'in the year 495, (2) where he found the Britons drawn up 
in battle to oppoſe him. (3) Having repulſed this army, he gradually 
extended his conqueſts, and, in fix years time, had carried his victorious 
arms over a great part of the weſt. (4) In the courſe of theſe conqueſts, 
namely, in the year 501, a freſh body of Saxons landed at Portſmouth, 


predatory expeditions, in which a few men only were embarked in each ſhip, were carried 
on in veſſels of a very different kind, viz. mere ſkiffs or trackle boats, made of wicker 
work, and covered with hides, their boldneſs in truſting to which, and their dexterity in 
mans ging them, were the admiration of the civilized world. 

Quin et Aremoricus piratam Saxona tractus 

Sperabat ; (timebat) cui pelle ſalum ſulcare Brilannum 

Ales et We 7 mare re findere lembo. 

| Sidonius Apollinaris. & 
N. B. The number of men here afignied for Cerdic's army; brought over in five gallies, 
is computed by that of Hengiſt's, which arrived in three gallies. | 
(i) Chron. Sax. Hen. Hunt. &c.—lIt is with regret we find outfalves abliged to oppoſe 

the ſentiment of ſo illuſtrious a topographer as Camden; but this is unavoidable, when we 
find him placing this Cerdicſhore on the coaſt of Norfolk. See Britannia, Yarmouth.—In 
oppoſition to this we muſt obſerve that no ancient author whatever hints that Cerdic-either 
embarked a ſecond time to arrive at the weſtern coaſt, or that he carried his victorious arms 
from the eaſtern to the weſtern ſhore of the iſland. On the contrary, they agree that he 
took poſſeſſion of the ſea coaſt, where he landed, and gradually extended his territory from 
the ſame. Hen. Hunt. Mat. Weſt.—2dly, When Withgar and Stuffa brought reinforcements 
to their uncle Cerdic, the latter was certainly in the weſt, and Mat. Weſt. expreſſly ſays 
they landed © in the weſt part of Britain; now the Saxon Chronicle and Huntingdon as 
poſitively affirm that they landed at Cerdiceſora.—It will be aſked, Where then is this 
celebrated poſt from which the kingdom of the Weſt Saxons took its beginning ? Gibſon, 
in Chron. Sax. mentions that ſome learned men have ſuppoſed it to be Calſhot, quaſi 
Caldſhore, at the entrance of the Southampton river. More probably it was at Hengiſbury- 
head, near Charford, or Cerdicesford, where a tradition of the inhabitants ſtill teſtifies that 
a battle was fought between the Saxons and Britons, fimilar in its circumſtances to that 
which took place at the landing of Cerdic. Perhaps, however, the opinion of Carte may 
be right, who thinks the place in queſtion was CharMiouthy" in egen a e after- 


wards famous for hoſtile invafions. 
(2) Chron. Sax. Hen. Hunt. In 494 ſecundum Weſtm. 
_ (3) Hen. Hunt. Gul. Malm. (4) Chron, Sax. 
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in two greater galleys than any that had yet been ſeen, (1) under the 
command of Port, (2) and his two ſons Bleda and Magla, who having 
defeated the Britons immediately oppoſed to them, and killed their 
general, took poſſeſſion of the adjacent country, which Port afterwards 
held in vaſſalage of Cerdic. (3) Notwithſtanding theſe repeated ſucceſſes 
of his enemies, by which the dominions of Uther were ſo much con- 
tracted, it was not until the year 508, when Cerdic, returning from the 
welt, began to approach Uther's capital of Venta, that he exerted himſelf 
in his own defence. At this time, however, he drew together a very | 
large army, and reſolved upon hazarding a general action. Cerdic, on 
his part, being ſenſible of his danger, procured reinforcements from king 
Eſca in Kent, from king Ella in Suffex, and from Port at Portſmouth. (4) 
The latter divided his army into two diviſions, one of which he com- 
manded himſelf, the other he committed to his ſon Cenric. The Britiſh 
army formed one body, under the direction of Natanleod, whom ſome 
writers call the general of Uther, others deſcribe as being Uther 
himſelf. (5) The battle was fought with great obſtinacy on both ſides. 
At firſt the Britons. ſucceeded in turning the diviſion which Cerdic com- 
manded in. perſon, but the other diviſion - under Cenric at that moment 
falling upon them in the rear, they were defeated with the loſs of 5000 
men, amongſt whom was their general Natanleod. The ſcene of this 
important action was in the New Foreſt, all which diſtrict was, during 
evans! ſucceeding ages, called aer the name of the monarch Who Was 


( " ce 8 cum * navibus maximis. Hen. Hunt. | | 

(2) Hen. Hunt. Mat. Weſt. &. maintain that Portſmouth derives its name from this 
Saxon general Port. Camden rejects this derivation, but bis arguments on this occaſion are 
far from being concluſive. 


(3) Rudborne. | @ Hen, Hus. 
(5) The Saxon Chronicle terms him © Rex ;” Hen. Hunt.“ e W Hence 


Uſher and other moderns ſuppoſe all that is ſaid concerning Uther's fickneſs, and his ſending 
his general Natanleod in his place, to be a fiction of the Britiſh writers, who were un 
willing to allow that their king himſelf was killed in battle by the Saxons ; on the con- 
trary, they ſuppoſe. that Natanleod, or rather Natan, was the real name d of the ſucceſſor of 
Ambrofivs, and that of Uther (terrible) to be only a cognonben | 
+ 2 Y „ 
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flain, and had probably been encamped there a long time before hand, (1) 
_ as the ford on the river Avon, where the battle was fought, derived its 
name from the conquering general. (2) | 
It is probable that the auxiliary 8 were Aham wn after this 
battle, and that Cerdic was under the neceſſity of ſending to Germany 
for a military reinforcement, before he undertook the ſiege of the royal 
city of Venta. Certain it is, that in the year 514 a reinforcement arrived 
to his affiſtance, under the conduct of his nephews Withgar and Stuffa, 
in three galleys, (3) which landed at the above-mentioned port of 
Cerdicſhore, and, after ſome ineffectual - oppoſition on the part of the 
Britons, effected a junction with him. The Britiſh writers, (4) who 
boaſt of ſome ſplendid victories gained by Uther, whom they maintain 
to have been till alive, though very infirm, and even to have com- 
manded bits army from a litter, (5) agree with our Saxon hiſtorians (6) 


65 The exon Chronicle 6 . 1 Cerdic and Cenric 11 1 a quo 
tempore regio ea nuncupatata eſt Natan-leag uſque ad Cerdicesford.” Idem. fere Hen. 
Hunt. &c.—Now leag means uncultivated land, (Verſtegan) and only deſcribes the nature 
of the country; the whole queſtion then amongſt antiquaries and topographers is, what 
country continued to be called, during the courſe of many centuries, after the name of the 
aforeſaid Britiſh general, Natan Camden ſays that he has fought. but cannot find, any 
| footſteps of that name,” Gibſon, in his Additions, to Camden, fancies he has found theſe 

traces in Netley or Nutley. Carte ſpends ſeyeral of his folio pages to prove the ſame of Tanley, 
all of which are mere villages, and at a great diſtance from the place of Natan's death.— 
To clear up this doubtful and conteſted point we are to obſerve, —iſt, That the place in 
queſtion was a large diflrict, © Regio, and that the ſame was uncultivated.—2dly, That 


the diſtrict of the New Foreſt, in the pronunciation of its ancient Saxon name, Itene, 

bears a great affinity with Natan, pronounced Nezten. - © Nova Forefta, que lingua b 
Anglorum Ytene nuncupatur.” Simeon Dunelm. and Joan. Brumpton ad. an. 1100,—3dly, 
That the New Foreſt does in fact reach np to Charford, on the _ as we are infernd N 
the diſtrict did which we are in ſearch of, 1 N 
(2) Certicesford, Hen. Hunt. Chron. Sax. &c. Charford, Camden. Alt Hook uncertain ct 
whether this place received its name from this firſt victory of Cerdic, or from a ſecond, of 


which Henry of Huntingdon expreflly ſays he gained here over the ſame e in the 
ſeventh year of his reign, namely, in the year 326. 
(3) Chron. Sax. Ranulph. &c, (4) Galfrid. Mat. Weſt. ad. an. 512, Ke. 
(5) Mat. Weſt. ad. an, 512. (6) Hen, Hunt, Chron, Sax. Gul. Malm. 
FH on. that 
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that after this junction with his nephews, Cerdic became exceedingly 
formidable, marching wherever he pleaſed without oppoſition. (1) This 4 
then was the period, namely, in 515 or 516, that our city underwent the 
moſt terrible revolution which it has ever yet experienced, by falling 
into the hands of this fierce Pagan conqueror. In fact, we find him in 
the latter of theſe years compleating his devaſtations and ſacrileges 
in it. (2) | 
To form a proper jdea of what has juſt been ſaid, we are to obſerve, 
that the wars of our fierce anceſtors were not ſo much wars of conqueſt 
as of deſtruction and extermination. Unacquainted on one hand with 
the arts and conveniencies of civilized life, wherever they conquered, 
they burnt or deſtroyed the temples or churches, the baths, the porticos, 
and other magnificent buildings, whether public or private, together 
with the teflellated pavements, ſtatues, pictures, and elegant furniture, 
which the Romans, as we have remarked, (3) introduced amongſt the 
civilized Britons. Equally inſenſible, on the other hand, of the feelings 
of compaſſion, it was their general cuſtom to put to death not only the 
enemies who bore arms againſt them, but alſo their very women and 
children, when they fell into their hands. The impartial Gildas, not 
more ſevere with reſpect to the crimes of his enemies than of his 
countrymen, draws a frightful picture of city walls and gates beat down 
with battering rams, of ſtreets blocked up with the ruins of fallen 
buildings, or rendered impaſſable by numberleſs fires enkindled to deſtroy 
the edifices, of mangled carcaſſes ſtrewed along the highways, and left 
to be deyoured by birds and beaſts, and of ſacred altars beſmeared with 
blood, and covered with pieces of human fleth, amidſt the glittering 
weapons of the exulting victors, (4) all which horrors, he tells us, every 
where followed the conqueſts of our unenlightened and unfeeling an- 
ceſtors. This author, with whoſe ſtatements thoſe of Bede and of our 
other ancient authors in general agree, (5). as to the ſubſtance of the... — 


(1) Galfrid. Mat. Weſt. | | 
(2) Rudborne, Hiſt. Maj. 1. x1, c. 1. (3) * p. 25. "* Gildas, Hiſ, C. © 
| | | ” ˖* 


(5) Bede, Hiſt, Ecc. 1,1, o. xv. Mat. Weſt. ad, an. 511. \ 
| | age V. * 
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hiſtory, admits indeed that a few of the | Britons were ſpared, upon 
condition of their remaining perpetual flaves to the Saxons, but he 
aſſures us that this was conſidered: as a very high favour. (1) It is true 
we have not the detail of the conqueſt of our city, any further than that 
the monks who ſerved the cathedral were all murdered, and that the 
church itſelf was profaned and turned into a Heathen temple ; (2) but 
we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe that it was treated more favourably than 
the other cities that were taken by the Saxons. On the occaſion men- 
tioned above (3) it had been given up to them by treaty, and therefore 
met with a degree of favour; but now, having been reduced by force, 
it felt the whole weight of their terrible fury. 

After this great revolution little remained of the former city except 
the ſituation, a great part of the walls and ſome of the houſes, adequate 
to the ſmall number of the victorious people that could be ſpared to 
replace the former inhabitants. Theſe were chiefly of the nation called 


. (4) who had come over with Senft and Withgar in the laſt 
mentioned 
| _ (7) Gildas, Hiſt, c. xxv. 
(2) Rudborne, Hiſt, Maj. I. 11. c. 1. He fays that it was turned into a temple wi Dagon, 
by which deity we are to underſtand, Thor, the chief God of the Saxons. | 
83) After the maſſacre at Stonehenge (ſee p. 60). 

(4) All our hiſtorians agree in diſtinguiſhing the preſent invaders of this iſland into three 
tribes; the Saxons, the Angles, and the Jutes. The Saxons, according to Ethelward's 
deſcription, came from between the Rhine and the Elbe; the Angles from between the 
Elbe and the Baltic; and the Jutes, whom he calls Giotti, and Bede Viti, from the 
peninſula of Jutland. Theſe hiſtorians equally agree that the laſt mentioned tribe, beſides 
peopling the county of Kent and the iſle of Wight, formed a diſtin& nation or tribe on the 
coaſt directly oppoſite to the aforeſaid iſland, that is to fay, on the coaſt of Hampſhire. 
« De Vitarum origine ſunt Cantuarii & Vectuarii, hoc eſt gens, que uſque hodie in pro- 
vincia occidentatium Saxonum Vitarum natio nominatur, poſita contra ĩipſam inſulam Vectam.“ 
Bede, Ecc. Hiſt. I. 1, c. xv.—-Now what people of any ſuch name was ever found in this 
country except the Vitti, or Geviſſi, (Ge being a mere expletive, as Verſtegan proves, p. 172) 
mentioned by the ſaid Bede, 1.-111, c. vir, and Rudborne, I. 11, c. 1? On the other hand, 
it is plain from both theſe authors, and from. Mat. Weſt. ad. an.-44, that our city formed 
part of the territory, and was even the capital of the Geviſſi. Hence it is clear” that the ſaid 


city was peopled, as ſtated above, by the Jutes. Hence alſo we are enabled to confute the 
* fabulous 


" 


we — — 1 . — PIP as r rn 
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mentioned expedition, and of others, of both ſexes, who were probably 
ſent for from Jutland, to take poſſeſſion of this important place. Its 
magnificent cathedral indeed remained, but inſtead of being employed 
in the worſhip of the true God, to whom it had been erected, it was 
now made ſubſervient to the gloomy and impure rites of Thor, Woden, 
Frea, and Tuiſco. (1) We have intimated that its arts and ſplendor, 
its commerce and manufactures, were no more. The loſs of theſe, 
however, were not felt by barbarians, who ſtudied no other art but that 
of war, and who knew no other pleaſure than thoſe of the ſenſual 
appetites. Amongſt other changes which now took place with reſpect 


to it was that of its name; it was no longer called Caer Gwent. or 


Venta Belgurum, but Fintanceartcen, Wintanceaſter, (2) or Wincheſter, 


fabulous etymology of this name, given by Rudborne and others, who derive it from the 
pretended daughter of the emperor Claudius, called Gewiſſa, whom Arviragus is ſuppoſed 
to have married. But though the invaders in queſtion formed three different tribes, yet 
there is every reaſon to ſuppoſe, from the identity of their language, manners, and religion, 
and ſtill more from the circumſtance of all their reſpective leaders claiming a common 
deſcent from Woden, that they were all originally the ſame people, being a hord of the 
Getæ or Goths, who had been conducted by the ſaid Woden (the Odin of the Runnic Bards) 
from the Palus Mzotis to-the ſhores of the Baltic and the German Ocean. This muſt have 
happened about the time of our Saviour Chrift, as Cerdic is ſtated by Malmſbury to be the 
tenth in deſcent from Woden. According to this account, which agrees with that of the 
northern writers in general, it appears that the Jutes, having retained their original name 
of Getz, were the chief and moſt reſpectable of the three kindred 'tribes. It is probable 
alſo, from their having penetrated further north than the others, that they were the moſt 
valiant ; and that they were the moſt handſome, is generally allowed by thoſe who have ſeen 
their deſcendants in the Iſle of Wight, where they have remained ever ſince, in a great 
meaſure, undiſturbed and unmixed. 

(1) Deities of the Jutes and Saxons, from whom four days of the week in our language 
derive their names. | 

(2) Bede writes it rather differently, Wa civitate Venta, que a gente wan 
Uintanceſtir appellatur.” Ecc. Hiſt. I. 111, c. v111,—We find it alſo written by ancient 
authors Minteceaſter, Minceaſter, and Minceſter, (ſee Gibſon ad calcem Chron. Sax. p. 500 
but never Witrancearrep, as the authors of the Hiſtory of Wincheſter, vol: 1, p. I, and 
3 II, p. 9, erroneouſly write ay: both as to the orthography and hs form of the firſt 
etter. 


"hp 
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the name which it has ever ſince borne, and which is expreſſive * its 
former importance as A Roman ſtation.” _ | 

Still Wincheſter, under all its diſadvantages, was the chief city of the 
moſt powerful king in the iſland. Accordingly, having reſolved in the 
moſt public and ſolemn manner to declare himſelf monarch of the 
weſtern kingdom, he aſſembled the chief of his ſubjects together in the 
{aid city, and there cauſed himſelf to be crowned, in the new temple of 
Thor, late the cathedral church, (1) with the ufual ceremonies of his 


nation. (2) 'This important tranſaction took place in the year 519, (3) 


from which year all our ancient hiſtorians (4) 'date the beginning of the 
Weſt Saxon kingdom, a kingdom which, even at its firſt beginning, was 
paramount to the other Saxon ſtates, and which, in the end, was 
deſtined to ſwallow up the whole heptarchy. 

.. Cerdic being firmly ſeated in his Weſt Saxon kingdom, went on en- 
larging it, (5) not however without frequent cambats. One battle, in 
the year 520, (6) is particularly noticed by the Britiſh hiſtorians, in 
which Colgrin, Cheldric, and Baldulf, Saxon chiefs, who appear to have 
been the allies, if not the gquerals of Cerdic, were defeated at Banneſ- 
down, near-Bath, by the ſame renowned Arthur, who already, twenty- 
ſeyen years before, when ſerving under his uncle Ambroſius, had forced 
the Saxons to raiſe the ſiege of the ſaid city. In return Cerdic, with 
his ſon Cenric, engaging the Britons on the ſame ſpot in the New Foreſt 
where: they had defeated Natanleod, ( 7) gained a ſecond ene In the 


42) Rridborn; Hiſt. Maj. L 7 8. . 

(2) “ More gentili.“ Rudb. ibid. item Ranulph Higd. a ad. an. 544. —The . of the 
Saints | in crowning their kings was probably the ſame with that of their former neighbours 
the Franks, who cauſed their ſovereign to ftand upon a ſhield, and to be thus en about 


upon men's ſhoulders. _ 
(3) Ibid. (4) © Regnum Weſtſexe invipit an. an. 519.“ Hen. Hunt. chen. Sax. 


Chron. Joan. Wallingford, &c. 

(5). © Fortitudo Certici terribilis facta eſt et . terram in fortitudine gravi. 705 . 
Hunt. Hiſt. I. I. (6) Mat. Weſt. ad dict an. Nennius, &c. Henry of Huntingdon. 

(7) Chron. Sax. ad dict. an. Anno nono regni ejus . iterum contra Bri- 


tannos apud Certiceskord. Hen. Hunt. a 
end, 
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end, Arthur being unable to ſuſtain the war any longer in this part 
againſt ſo powerful an enemy, entered into a treaty of peace with him, 
making a formal ſurrender of the counties, Which appear to have been 
already, in a great meaſure, in his poſſeſſion, namely, Hampſhire,” Surry, 
Wiltſhire, and Somerſetſhire. (1) Our hiſtorian adds, that Mordred being 
deſirous of ſtrengthening his party againſt Arthur, whom in his abſence 
he had ſupplanted both in the poſſeſſion of his kingdom and in the affec- 
tions of his wife, transferred to Cerdic his right to the three remaining 
weſtern counties of Dorſetſhire, Devonſhire, and Cornwall; (2) through- 
out all which extenſive domain the latter either killed or baniſhed the 
_ Chriſtian Britons, and placed Saxons, who continued to flock from Ger- 
many, in their place, except in Cornwall, where he left-the inhabitants to 
the enjoyment of their government and religion, under the' condition of 
an annual tribute. (3) 

Having peruſed this account of the period in queſtion, it will be aſked 
by many an admirer of the antiquities of Wincheſter, what then be- 
comes of the boaſted feats of the renowned Arthur, which are faid 
to have taken place at this time in the ſaid city, and which have 
hitherto been conſidered as its chief glory? Of the Caſtle which he 
built? (4) Of the Round Table which he erected, and which is ſtill 
pointed at there? (5) Of four-and-twenty Knights inſtalled, with their 
ſplendid tilts and tournaments held there? (6) Of his inſtitution of 
Parliaments and of oaths of allegiance? (7) Laſtly, of the dreadful 
battle fought between Arthur and his nephew Mordred, on the adjoin- 
ing downs, called Magdalen-hill, and of the final triumph of this firſt 


Chriſtian e (3) 


(t) © Pertæſus Arthurus cum Cerdico deinceps prælia inire, fedus cum illo pepegit, datis 
ſibi Hampſhiria, Suthreia, Wyltſhira, Somerſetonia.“ Rudb. Hiſt. Maj. I. 11, e. 1. - Ran. 


Higd. ad. an. 544. - (2) Rudb. ibid. | (3) Ibid. 
(4) Rev. Tho. Warton's Deſcription. Hiſt. of Wincheſter, vol. 17, p. 7. Truſſo, ISS. | 
(5) Iidem. Drayton, Harding, Ke. (6) lidem. | 2 


%) Hiſt, of Wincheſter, vol. 11, p. 8: Truffel, 


(Y Iidem. Lambard, cited by Truſſel. | [44 | 


ce was acculomed to drink. Mat. Weſt. ad. an, $16. 
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To theſe queſtions the hiſtorian, Who is mindful of his firſt duty, 
namely, that which he owes to truth, (1) will be forced to anſwer, that 


the erection of the caſtle of Wincheſter, the invention of the round 


table, with the other ceremonies of chivalry, as alſo the inſtitution of 
parliaments, are of a later date, by many - centuries, than the age of 

Arthur, and that the exploits of this valiant hero and true patriot, which, 
according to an ancient and judicious Saxon writer, were worthy to be 
recorded in the faithful page of hiſtory, (2) have been degraded by 
abſurd and romantic fables, originating in national and local prejudices 
on one ſide, and in ignorance and careleſſneſs, in confounding dates and 
places, on the other. Let us try if it be not poſſible to diſperſe the miſts 
which hang over this moſt obſcure part of our hiſtory, and by ſuppreſſing 
the romantic exaggerations of our Britiſh bards, (3) to make the fub- 
ſtance of their hiſtory agree with the ſober relation of our judicious and 
impartial Saxon writers. It is not leſs the duty of the faithful hiſtorian 


to diveſt his ſubje& of the falſe honours which it wears, than to adorn it 


with thoſe which actually belong to it. 
Uther Pendragon is ſtated to have died at St. Alban” s, not without the 


ſuſpicion of having been poiſoned. by the Saxons, (4) about the time that 


a. 


(i) © Ne quid falk dicere audeat.” Cic. 


(2) c Hie eſt Arthurus de quo nugæ Britonum delirant : dignus plane quem non fall 


fabulz, ſed veraces hiſtoriæ predicarent.” Gul. Malm. De Geſtis Reg. Ang]. I. 1. 

(3) The hiſtory of Geoffry of Monmouth was chiefly collected from the ſongs of the 
bards by Walter of Oxford, who wrote it in the Britiſh language. Being underſtood by 
very few in this language, Geoffry tranſlated it into Latin, on which it occaſioned a violent 
outcry amongſt the learned, as may be gathered from Malmſbury, Higden, Rudborne, and 
even Giraldus, de Illaudab Walliz, c. 11, | chiefly on account of the extravagant things 
related of king Arthur; and the tranſlator himſelf was ſurnamed, in derifion, Geoffry ap 
Arthur. Other ancient writers, as Mat, Weſt, Diceto, &e. adopted this hiſtory in a ot 


meaſure, but ſo as to ſoften and change many circumſtances related in it. 


(4) The circumſtances of this alledged treachery prove that the report of it originated in 
the envy and malice of the Britons. They pretend that their enemies ſent emiſſaries to in- 
fuſe poiſon into the famous fountain of St. Alban, in the city of wad name, out 4 which 


„ 
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Cerdic became maſter of Wincheſter, (1) namely, in the year 516. On 
this occaſion the celebrated St. Dubritius, biſhop of Caerleon, and prede- 
ceſſor, in the metropolitical dignity, to the great St. David, being 


anxious to procure a prop to his falling country, (2) called a meeting of 


the Britiſh grandees and prelates, in a place the moſt ſafe from the in- 
curſions of the Saxons, namely, at Caer Seiont, near the modern town 
of Carnarvan, (3) where Arthur, who had already given ſuch pregnant 
proofs of his military talents, was choſen king, (4) notwithſtanding the 
legitimacy of his birth, in preference to the children of his legitimate 
ſiſter Anne, by Lothus, a Scottiſh chieftain, who were Mordred and 
Galwan. (5) His conduct juſtified the expectations that were formed of 


(1) The concurring authority of all ancient writers, whether Britiſh or Saxon, who relate 
the hiſtory of this time, in diſtinguiſhing between Uther and Natanleod, maſt outweigh the 

conjecture of Uſher, who ſuppoſes them to be the ſame perſon ; a conjecture which 1s built 
upon the ſingle circumſtance of the latter being called a king, which word we often find 
uſed in the Britiſh hiſtory to denote a general in chief. 

(2) Vita S. Dubritii apud Capgrave. Joan. Fordun. Scot. Hiſt. I. 11, c. xxv. 

(3) Here occurs one of thoſe errors which was occaſioned by ignorance or inattention in 
diſtinguiſhing between places of the ſame name. Geoffry of Monmouth and Benedict of 
Glouceſter ſay, that a general meeting of the Britons was held at Silcheſter, in which Arthur 
was elected king. Now it is very improbable that ſuch a congreſs could have taken place 
ſo near to the capital city of Cerdic, (had Silcheſter been then in being, which it was not) 
at a time when, according to Mat. Weſt. himſelf, the latter carried his victorious arms 
wherever he pleaſed. But, as we have obſerved, Geoffry's hiſtory was collected from records 
in the Britiſh tongue, and in this tongue there were two cities of the name of Caer Seiont, 
one near the modern town of Carnarvan, the other on the borders of Hampſhire. In con- 
ſequence of this identity of names, they both laid claim to have the ſepulchre of Conſtantius 
within their reſpective walls. See Camden's Britannia, Hampſhire and Carnarvanſliire —Now 
that meeting of Britons in 516, which could not have taken place in the former 2 0 3 
was very likely to have taken place in the latter, | 

(4) Mat. Weſt. makes Arthur to. be only fifteen years old at the time of his election, at 
which age it is difficult to conceive that he could have already proved himſelf poſſeſſed of 
the talents neceſſary to govern a kingdom, or have commanded the armies in chief o of 
different Britiſh kings, as Nennius tells us he had done, Hiſt. c. LX II. It is poffible, eln. 
ever, that he was of this age when he fignalized himſelf at the 1 ye of Bath. pag * 

6 Joan, Fordun. Scet, Hiſt, I. 111, c. XXð V., THY ee d ne 1 1 
” | K 2 OED him. 
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him. He, for ſeveral years, upheld his country from Goking, (1) and 
routed different bodies of the Saxons, both to the north and the ſouth of 
Wales, which was his peculiar domain, as being now almoſt the only part 
of South Britain which they had not overrun. Twelve of his victories are 
peculiarly celebrated, (2) the laſt of which was his forcing the Saxons, 
for the ſecond time, to raiſe the ſiege of Bath, (3) in the manner that 
has been before related. In atchieving theſe conqueſts he was affiſted 
not only by his own forces, but alſo by auxiliary troops, which he pro- 
cured from his allies, both within and without the iſland, particularly 
from Hoel, the king of Britanny. (4) We have proofs, which have been 
Rated above, that, after many ſevere battles, Arthur made peace with 
Cerdic, the moſt powerful of the Saxon kings, and it is probable that he 
alſo entered into treaties with the other princes of the ſame nation, upon 
honourable terms. This then was the period for thoſe magnificent 
ſolemnities and feats of arms which we read of his celebrating, (5) 
particularly for one of theſe at Pentecoſt, in which he was folemnly 
crowned, (6) four of his vaſſal princes carrying ſwords of gold before 
him. (7) Theſe ſolemnities, in after times, agreeably to the cuſtoms 


4 . S. qui 8 patriam ſuſtinuerit, infractos civium animos 9 bellum 


accuerit.” Gul. Malm. De Geſt. Reg. 


(2) Nennius. Hen. Hunt. Ranulph, &c. 
(3) We have proved from Gildas that he firſt battle of Badon was at the city itſelf of 


Bath, and not at a certain Mons Badonicus, on the borders of Berkſhire, as Carte pretends. 
It is equally clear from Benedi& of Glouceſter, that the ſecond battle was at the ſame city. 
« Urbem Badonis obfidione vallant.“ In Vita S. Dubritii.— This ſecond defeat of the Saxons 
at Bath is the more probable, as without ſome ſuch event it is difficult to. conceive that it 
ſhould not have fallen into the hands of Cerdic, with the reſt of the county of Somerſet.— 
Now we are aſſured that this city was not reduced under the power of the Welt Saxons 


until the reign of Ceaulin. 

(4) Mat. Weſt. Ben. Claud. Galfrid. 

(5) © Tunc invitatis quibuſque magnificis ex regnis longe poſitis, tantam in domo ſua 
cæpit habere facetiam, ut in induendo, ſive in arma ferendo, loquendo & ſe gerendo longe 
manentes populos ad æmulationem ſui provocaret.“ Mat. Weſt. an. 523. 


(6) Benedict. Claud. In Vit. Dubrit. Ang. Sac. vol. 11, p. 659. (3) wid. 
my 15 then 


hy hw „ 
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then prevailing, were deſcribed to be tilts and tournaments. (1) The 
actual ſcene of theſe and the place where Arthur uſually kept his court, 
was either Caer Gwent itſelf, namely, the Caer Gwent of Monmouth- 
ſhire, Venta Silurum, (2) or the adjoining city of Caerleon in Wentſend, 
that is to ſay, the territory of Venta, as the whole country thereabouts 
was called. (3) The former of ' theſe cities being quite deſtroyed, and 
the latter reduced to. a mere village, the ſplendid ſcenes, with which 
Arthur had enobled them, were, through ignorance or flattery, transferred 
to our Caer Gwent, at a time when it was one of the moſt important 
cities in the ifland. (4) The fame ſeaſon of peace allowed Arthur the 
neceflary leiſure for making a pilgrimage of devotion to the Holy 
Land: (5) This journey afforded ſufficient materials for the bards, whom 
Geoffry copies, to work up into the moſt extenſive conqueſts ; they 
accordingly repreſent their hero as ſubduing all the countries through 
which he paſſed. During his abſence he committed the regency of his 
kingdom to his nephew Mordred, who confidering the crown as his due, 
in right of his mother, took meaſures to ſecure it to himſelf, as well as 
the affections of his aunt, queen Guenhumara, the moſt important of 


(1) Harding, Drayton, Truſſel, &c. 
(2) Antoninus, Itiner. Camden, Britan. Monmouthſhire. 
(3) Ibid. “ Beatus igitur Dubritius, quoniam in ſua dioceſi curia (Arthuri) tenebatur, &c. 
St. Dubritius was biſhop of Caerlegn, in which dioceſe, at the diſtance of eight or ten 
miles, the Caer Gwent in queſtion was ſeated. Giraldus Cambrenſis deſcribes Arthur as 
keeping his court and receiving foreign ambaſſadors at Caerleon itſelf. See Camden's Mon- 
mouthſhire. 
(4) Wheneyer the name as Gwent FREE in the Britiſh ſongs or PIR it was of 
courſe written in Latin, Venta or Wintoma, by Geoffry. Mat. of Weſtminſter, &c. which 
appellations, at the time we are ſpeaking of, were exclufively applied to our city. An 
opinion having thus prevailed that King Arthur had kept his court here, the ancient caſtle 
of courſe was aſſigned for his place of reſidence, which, in the next place, it was aſſerted 
that he had built. Of courſe he was ſaid to have ſet up the round table Which was Tang 
there. See John Stow, Annals, &c. 
(5) Nennius, who boaſts of Arthur's victories at home, but ſeems not to have "_—_ of | 
any conqueſts abroad, nevertheleſs ſpeaks of his pilgrimage : * Nam Arthurus'J II 
perrexit & erucem ad n e ſalutiferæ crucis fecit.“ Hiſt. Brit. c. LX III. 1 EY 
WIC 
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which was to ſtrengthen himſelf by making a freſh treaty with our king 
Cerdic. (2) 'Theſe particulars coming to the knowledge of Arthur, he 
haſtens home, and endeavours, in the firſt place, to gain poſſeſſion of his 
capital, and of his queen, who dreading the effects of his diſpleaſure, 
takes refuge and puts on the religious veil in the famous abbey of St. 
Julius, at Caerkeon. (2) He therefore haſtens to the aforeſaid Caer 
Gwent, (3) which is ignorantly ſuppoſed to be our city; (4) a' battle 
enſues before it, (5) which is therefore ſtated to have happened on Mag- 
dalen-hill. (6) In a word, Arthur is victorious, but is ſoon after 
grievouſly wounded in a ſecond battle, in which Mordred himſelf loſes 
his life. (7) Finding his end approaching, Arthur gives up his kingdom to 
his relation Conſtantine, and retires with the utmoſt ſecrecy to prepare 
himſelf for death, amongſt the ſolitaries of Glafſenbury, (8) who appear, 
by ſome means or other, to have met with a protection or connivance in 
the worſt of times, (9) where he dies in ſo much obſcurity that his 
credulous countrymen will hardly admit the fact itſelf of his being 
dead, (10) until his tomb is diſcovered in the reign of Henry Il. (1 1) 


(1) Mat. Weſt. Higden, Rudborne, &e, 
(2) Mat. Weſt. ad. an. 541. That there was a nunnery dedicated to St. Julius, the Britiſh 
martyr, in the ſaid city, is atteſted by Benedict, Ang. Sac. vol. 11, p. 659, alſo by Giraldus, 
quoted by Camden, Monmouthſhire.—Now it was an eaſy matter for the queen to fly from 
the Gwent or Vintonia of Monmouthſhire to Caerleon, but a very difficult one to get thither 
om our city, eſpecially in the fituation of affairs in which this is ſaid to have happened. 
(3) © Arthurus furibandus Wintoniam properans, Mordredum infra e ohn 5 Ibid. 
(A) Truſſel's MSS. Hiſt. of Wincheſter, vol. 11, p. 9. | 
(5) Mat. Weſt. „ (6) Truſſel's MSS. Hiſt. of Wicheler &c. 
_ (5) Annales Menevenſes. Mat. Weſt. Rad. Higd. 
(8) Annales Menevenſes. Mat. Weſt. Antiq. Glaſſen, 
.. (9) Antiq. Glaſſen. Crefly, Ch. Hiſt. | 
(10) © Quia Britannica hiſtoria de ejus (Arthuri) morte nil certum tradidit, Britones 
adhue eum vivere delirant.” Rad. Diceto De Reg. Brit. | 
* (11) Idem. Girald; Cambren, Higden. Camden.—The writers of the « Hiſt6ry of Win- 
. cheſter, more romantic than Geoffry himſelf, but leſs excuſable, becauſe they propagate the 
moſt revolting falſehoods without the ſhadow of authority, make Cerdic firſt gain poſſeffion 
of this city, they then cauſe him to be driven out of it by Pendragon, and laſtly they tell us 
he killed Arthur in battle, and thus became maſter of it a ſecond time. Vol. 11. p. 6, 9. 
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It is neceſſary to clear up one more miſtake of certain ancient as well 
as modern writers, (1) which has ſerved to perplex the hiſtory of this 
city with improbability and fable. We learn from an hiſtorian, who for 
his impartiality as well as his antiquity and means of information is 
above all exception, (2) that the above-mentioned Conſtantine, now king 
of the Britons, contrary to an oath which he had given for their pro- 
tection, killed two royal youths, who muſt have been the ſons of Mor- 
dred, at the altar of a certain church, to which they had fled for the 
benefit of ſanctuary, and under the very amphiballus or ſurplice of a 
holy abbot, which he extended over them. (3) 'The ambiguity of the 
word Amphiballus, (4) which ſignifies - a large mantle, ſuch as the 
monks ſarplices were, and which alſo was the name of the ſaint. to 
whom our cathedral had been dedicated, has given occaſion to the 
writers in queſtion to repreſent this tragedy as taking place in it, at a 
time when Conſtantine could not have dared to come within fifty miles 
of the city, and when the church of St. Amphiballus, with its abbot 
and its monks, no longer exiſted, but a. temple of Dagon was ſet up in 
its place. (5) 4 

Thus in endeavouring to diſengage the een of our city from the 
fables, with which they have been hitherto disfigured, we have at the 


(i) Mat. Weſt. John Stow, Annals. Truſſel. Hiſt. of Wincheſter, | 

(2) Gildas. s 

(3) © Poft horribile Juramenti ſacramentum, quo ſe devinxit (Conſtantius) nequaquam 
dolos civibus facturum, in duarum venerandis matrum ſinibus, eceleſiæ, carnaliſque, ſub- 
Sancti Abbatis Amphiballo, latera regiorum tenerrima puerorum... Aen. 8 * 
Gildæ. Increpatio in Conſtan. 

(4) Amphiballus, a cloak which encompaſſes the body on \ both fides, and; 3 is not barely 
thrown over one ſhoulder, like the toga. Such were the ſheep ſkins which the monks or 
hermits originally wore for their outſide dreſs, when they met at their devotions, and which 
therefore obtained the name of ſuperpellicea. It has been thought by ſome critics that 
Amphiballus was. not the real name of the prieſt who converted St. Alban, and who being 
martyred ſoon after him, became the ancient patron ſaint of our church. Certain it is that 
lome martyrs. whoſe names were unknown, have been inſerted in the calendar by a name 
drawn from ſome adyentitious arenen, as for example St. Adaugtus, Martyrolog: Rom. 


Garn. 8 1 1 
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ſame diſentangled one of the moſt perplexed periods of our national 
hiſtory, and reconciled, in a certain degree, the Britiſh with the Saxon 
hiſtorians,” The exiſtence and the feats of Arthur, to the extent and in 
the places which have been here affigned to them, are reconciled with 
probability ; but it 1s proved that theſe have no immediate relation with 
our city. 

In the mean time Cerdic continued to foray the ſceptre of the Weſt 
ow kingdom, and to exereiſe a kind of limited authority over the other 
princes of his nation, from his capital of Wincheſter. : Having now no 
enemies to contend with in the main iſland, he paſſed over, with his ſon 
Kenric, and an immenſe army, (1) into the iſle of Wight, where he 
ſlaughtered to a man the wretched inhabitants, (2) who were aſſembled 


together at Careſbrook, in their own defence, and ſupplied their place 


with a colony of Jutes, (3) over whom he placed his nephews Withgar 
and Stuffa. (4) This conqueſt took place in the year 530, (5) four years 
after which this mighty conqueror and founder of a new kingdom 
departed this life, and was buried at his capital city in the cathedral 
church, or rather in the temple of 'Thor, which it was now become. (6) 
This diſtinction was paid him, probably by way of apotheoſis, or deifying 
him; for the cuſtom of the Saxons univerſally, as long as they! continued 
Pagans, was to inter their dead in barrows. (7) | 

Kenric was not inferior to his father in valour, (8) as he had proved 


on many une, VR he ; Mong with him, fide by fide. - Hence 


00 Hen. s en | 
(2) Mat. Weſt. ad. an. "PN r * ede feoit aud Mitgareſberg: 4 


Chron. Sax. So called becauſe Withgar was afterwards buried there. Hen, Hunt. Rudb. 
(3) Bede, Ece. Hiſt I. 1, c. xv. (4) Chron. Sax. Hen. Hunt. (5) Chron. Sax. 


(56) „ Obiit (Cerdieus) & Wyntoniæ in — gong * 1 N eſt.” 


Rudb. Hiſt, Maj.-1. II, C. I. | 
(7) From the Teutonie Birighe to hide. tha to bury and to burrow, e alſo 


bury and bury in the final ſyllable of the names of towns, as in Canterbury, Gainſborough, 

to ſignify places with works raiſed for hiding or protecting the n an the . 

See Verſtegan's Reſtitution of Decayed Intelligence, p. 165. 7 Dt | 
(8) Wil. Malm. De Geſt. I. 1, c. 11, , 


the 
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the Britons having aſſembled a large army (1) from their provinces to the 
north of this kingdom, in order, if poſſible, to cruſh it in its infancy, 
and having adyanced within one day's march of his capital, namely, to 
Saliſbury, (2) he there met them with an army collected in haſte, and 
charging them with his uſual yigour, routed them with great flaugh- 
ter: (3) this happened in the year 552, The Britons being provoked 
rather than diſcouraged by this defeat, employed four years in taking 
their meaſures to revenge it. For this purpoſe they aſſembled together 
the ſtouteſt and braveſt men, whom their nation afforded, and furniſhed 
them with arms in the compleateſt manner. (4) This being done, they 
marſhalled their army in nine diviſions, with proper officers to command 
each of them. Of theſe bodies three compoled the yan, three the centre, 
and the remaining three the rear, this being the moſt excellent order of 
battle then known; (5) their archers likewiſe and dartmen, together 
with their cavalry, they diſpoſed according to the tactics which they had 
derived by tradition from the Romans. (6) The Saxons were un- 
acquainted with this artificial mode of fighting, and ruſhed upon their 
enemies in one compact body, breaking through the ranks of their ſpears, 
and attacking them, hand to hand, with their heayy ſwords, (7) which 
they wielded with irreſiſtible might. Still, however, the combat remained 
doubtful, until night put an end to it, (8) which the accurate hiſtorian, 
who relates theſe circumſtances, mentions as a proof of the ſuperior 
ſtrength and courage, which men, in the ſixth century, pofiefied over men 
in the twelfth, when he wrote. 'The place of this terrible combat was 
Banbury, (9) in Oxfordſhire, which proves how much Kenric had 
extended his dominions, the date of it 536, at which time Aurelius 
Conanus was king of the Britons, to whom, therefore, the merit of this 
brave effort in favour of his country is to be aſcribed. \ 


_ (1) Hen, Hunt. 1 g (2) Searobyrig. Chron. Sax. 
3) Hen. Hunt. | (4) Hen. Hunt. Hiſt. 1. 11. 
) Idem. (6) Idem. (7) Idem. (8) Idem. Chron. Sax. 
. (9g) Veranbprig. 


. EKenric 
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_ © Kenric dying in 360, was ſucceeded by his ſon Ceaulin, who even 

ſurpaſſed his father and his grandfather in warlike talents, and in the 
extent and variety of his conqueſts. (1) His firſt effay of this kind was 
directed, not againſt the common enemy, but againſt a rival prince of his 
own nation, namely, the famous Ethelbert of Kent, the ſame who after- 
wards became a Chriſtian. The victory which Ceaulin gained over him in 
568, -at Wimbledon, (2) in Surry, acquired, 4n his favour, a paramount 
authority amongſt the Saxon kings, (3) and of courſe entitled our city to 
be again conſidered as a ſort of metropolis of Britain. (4) After this, 
aſſiſted by his brother Cutha and his ſon Cuthwin, he routed the Britons, 
on one fide at Bedford, reducing many conſiderable places in that direc- 
tion, as Ayleſbury, Benſington, and Eynſham, and on the other, in two 
different battles in Glouceſterſhire, which gained to him the important 


cities of Bath, Cirenceſter, and Glouceſter, cities Which had hitherto been 


8 from the Weſt Saxon . (5) 


The 


(1) © Hujus (Ceaulini) ſpectatiſſimum in preliis robur annales ad invidiam efferunt; quippe 
qui fuit Anglis ſtupori Britonibus, odio, e exitio.” Wil. Malm. De Geſt. J. 1, C. II. 


(2) Mibbandune. Chron. Sax. 


(3) The archdeacon of Huntingdon makes Ceaulin the ſecond in the liſt of Saxon 
monarchs who enjoyed a paramount authority oyer the other kings, and the whole ſouthern 
part of the iſland, as far as the Humber; reckoning Ella of the South Saxons to be the 


firſt, and Ethelbert of Kent to be the third monarch of this kind, 


(4) To prevent the poſſibility of a doubt concerning the capital of the Weſt Saxon king- 
dom at this preciſe period, as well as concerning the extent of this kingdom, it may be 
proper to inſert the following extracts from Matthew of Weſtminſter :—& Anno 585 regnum 
Merciorum initium ſumpſit. Inchoata ſunt ergo hoc tempore omnia Anglorum five Saxonum 
regna, quæ octo numerantur. Regnum Weſt Saxonum five Occidentalium Saxonum, cujus 


caput eſt Civitas Wentana, quæ modo Wintonia dicitur, &c.”- 


— “ Reges Weſt Saxonum 


dominabantur in provineiis Bercenſi, Dorſetenſi, Suthreienſi, Wiltonenſi, Sareſberienſi, & 


Bathonenſi.“ Idem. ad. an. 586. 


(5) Hen. Hunt. Wil. Malm.—It was the firſt of theſe battles, that of Deotham or Perham, 
a village on the borders of Glouceſterſhire and Wiltſhire, which forced the Britons to give 
up the whole country to the eaſt of the Wye, and to conſine themſelves to the mountains of 


es yay fo as till to make many n irruptions into England. Malm. Higden 


— 


Mat. 
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The death of the pacific Cifla, king of the South Saxons, at an ad- 
vanced age, in 590, who; unlike his father Ella, is better known for 
founding cities than for deſtroying them, (1) furniſhed Ceaulin with a 
freſh object for his ambition. He refuſed to permit Edilwalch to ſucceed 
to his father's kingdom, but added it to his own ; (2) this, however, was 
the deftined term of ' his greatneſs; for having in the following year 
marched to repel an invaſion of thoſe Britons, whom he ſo much deſpiſed, 
and had ſo often ſubdued; he ſuffered a total defeat from them, (3) and 
his brave Weſt Saxons, being unaccuſtomed to fly, (4) were almoſt all 
killed on the field of battle. This important event took place near that 
remarkable trench, called Wodenſdyke, which ſeems to have been the 
boundary of his kingdom to the north. (5) The cataſtrophe in queſtion 
is aſcribed by one hiſtorian to the Roman tactics, which the Britons 
obſerved, and to the want of diſcipline amongſt the Saxons; (6) but much 
more probably, by another, to the treachery of, Ceaulin's own ſubjeas, 
who, diſguſted at his tyranny, had entered into a conſpiracy with the 


Mat. Weſt,—The Britiſh bards, in order to account for this terrible defeat, in which three 
of their princes were ſlain, ſay that the Saxons were aſſiſted by a pretended African king 
Gormund, at the head of 566,000 men. Galfrid. Ranulph. Dicetus. 

_ (1) He either preſerved or rebuilt the ancient Regnum, which was called after him Chi- 
cheſter. His name is alſo preſerved in Ciſsbury. 

(2) Mat. Weſt. | Bol (+ Chron. Sax. Ethelwerd. 

(4) © Saxones quanto in bellis præſtantiores eſſe ſolebant tanto in fuga n, effecti, 
valde contriti ſunt.” Hen. Hunt. Hiſt. 1. 11, 

+ (5) Camden thinks that this trench was the line of ſeparation . the Weſt Saxon 
and the Mercian kingdoms; but as the latter, which had but juſt received a beginning, did 
not certainly extend ſo far as this trench at the period in queſtion, and as the hiſtorians 
ſpeak of the dyke as actually exiſting at the time of the battle, it is much more likely to 
have been the boundary of the Britiſh and the Weſt Saxon territories, at the time that 
Arthur and Cerdic entered into a treaty. The name of Woden, which it ſtill en, proves 
that it had ſome particular relation with the Saxon people. . 

(6) „ Cum Britones, more Romanorum, acies diſtincte 1 Saxones vero 
audacter & confuſe irruerent, maximum inn factum eſt, conceſſitque Deus victoriam 


Britannis,” Hen. Huut. TV! (4 | FF 
L 2 | 8 
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Britons. (1) What confirms this opinion is, that though the conquered 
monarch ſurvived this defeat, he was not permitted to keep poſſeſſion of 
his crown, but his nephew Ceolrie, a man of a more peaceable turn of 
mind, was elected to replace him. (2) The latter dying in 597 was ſuc- 
ceeded by his couſin Ceohwulph, a prince of Ceaulin's character, (3) 
whoſe whole reign wus one continued warfare, either againſt the Britons 
or the neighbouring princes, or, laſtly, againſt the Scots and Pits, (4) who 
appear to have made a formidable irruption into South Britain in his 
time. Leaving no iffue, the ſucceſſion devolved, in 612, upon his 
nephew Kinegils, of whom we ſhall ſoon have matters of importance to 
relate. In the fourth year of his reign he affociated his ſon (3) Quilchelm 
with him, in his kingdom. Soon after this he gained an eaſy victory 
over an army of Britons on the weſtern frontier of his dominions, (0) 
they being ſeized with a panic at the fight of the large glittering 
battle axes and fwords of their enemies, (7) who appear to have been 
marſhalled in better order than they had formerly been. (8) Of a far 
more ſerious nature were thoſe battles which Kinegils and his ſon were 
obliged to maintain againſt three different armies of their own country- 
men, which fucceflively invaded them. The firſt of theſe conſiſted of 
Northumbrians, under the command of king Edwin, whom Quilchelm 
had baſely endeavoured to murder, by means of a hired affaſfin. (9) In 
this war they were worſted, and forced to ſubmit to the terms impoſed 


(1) © Quia in odium ſui quaſi clafficum utrobique cecinefat, confpirantibus tam Anglis 
quam Britonibus, apud Modensdyk, ceſo exereitu, anne 31 regni, nudatus, in exilium 
eonceſſit & continuo deceffit.” Wil. Malm. De Geſt. I. 1, c. 11. 

(2) Chron. Ethelward. 1. 11, 6. 111. (3) Chron, Sax, Chron. Ethelwerd, &. 


(4) Huntingdon, | 
(5) Malm. Chron: Sax. Mat. Weſt. Huntingdon, call him his ſon. 


(6) At Beandune. Camden takes this to be Bindon, near Warehatn ; Gibſon thinks it is 


Ms cs in Somerſetſhire. 
(7) © Timentes aciem ſeeurium maximarum nee & framearum niagnte * 


dinis. Hen. Hunt. 


(8) Hen. Hunt. | (9) Bank, Eee, Hiſt, I. 11, e. 1K. 8 
upon 
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upon them by the conqueror. (1) In the next place, they had to defend 
themſelves againſt the Eaſt Saxons, led on by Sexted and Seward, the 
apoſtate ſons of the pious Chriſtian king Sebert. (2) Theſe prinees ad- 
yanced from London to attack them, and a moſt bloody engagement 
enſued, in which our Weſt Saxon princes proved victorious, deftroying 
the whole army of their enemies, with both their generals. (3) Laſtly, 
being obliged to contend with Penda, who, with an army of his Mercians, 
had invaded their dominions, they defeated him at Cirenceſter, (4) and 
concluded by entering into a treaty with him. (5) 

The ſucceffion which is here given of a race of kings, whoſe court 
and ſeat of government was chiefly held at Wincheſter, ſeems, neceflary 
not only to keep up the connection of our city's hiſtory, for more than a 
- century, but likewiſe to enable the reader to form an idea of its internal 
condition, during that period. It will readily be conceived that the 
general ſucceſs of our warlike princes muſt have tended to increaſe its 
population, and to improve its exterior appearance, ſince the time that 
Cerdic, after laying it waſte, new founded it as a Saxon city. The only 
arts, however, that, even at this later period, flouriſhed in it, were thoſe 
that are connected with war. Commerce and ſcience it had none. Its 
rude inhabitants were not ſo much as acquainted with the uſe of letters. 
In conſequence of this defect it had no laws or conſtitution, but ſuch as 
were precarious and undefined, and the princes, who ſubdued other 
kingdoms, were often the tyrants of -their own. Its religion was of the 
lame gloomy complexion with its manners. The higheſt pleaſures which 
its votaries aſpired to in a future ſtate were to ſit in the hall of their deified 


(1) © Bello inito, univerſos, quos in necem ſuam conſpiraſſe didicerat, aut occidit, aut 
in deditionem recepit.” Ibid.—It is then a falſe reading in Huntingdon ; Kinegils & 
Kichelmus pugnantes contra Edwinum jure necati ſunt.” Hiſt, I. II. 

(2) Wil. Malm. De Geſt. I. 1, c. vi. 

(3) Hen. Hunt. (4) Wil. Malm. 1. 1, c. 11. 

(5) Hen, Hunt. Hiſt, I. 11,—This author repreſents the above-mentioned as a drawn. 


battle, 
anceſtor 
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anceſtor Woden, quafting ſtrong ale out of the ſkulls of their ſlaughtered 
enemies. (1) But an event was now at hand, through the merciful 
diſpoſition of Providence, which, in bettering their future proſpects, no 
eſs contributed to remove their preſent defects, and to beſtow upon 
them all the benefits of humanity and civilization. | 


(1) This horrid idea was not unfrequently reduced to practice by thoſe northern barba- 
rians, who, at-this period, had overrun all Europe, as may be gathered from the following 
anecdote, related by Matthew of Weſtminſter :—* Albinus, king of the Lombards, having 
conquered and put to death Cunimund, king of the Gepidæ, he cauſed his ſkull to be made 
into a cup to drink out of, which, on a certain occaſion, he tauntingly preſented to his queen, 
who was the daughter of Cunimund, ſaying to her, ſurely you will not refuſe to drink with 
your father. In revenge for this cruel inſult, ſhe murdered her huſband in his bed, with the 


a of his armour-bearer,” Flores, Hiſt. ad. an. 578. 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Conversion of this City and Province, by St. Birinus.—4 splendid 
Miracle recounted of him. Baptism of King Kinegils. e Cathe- 
dral new founded. Ihe Work interrupted, but is at length com- 
pleated. —Misunderstanding between the King and the Bishop, con- 
cerning the Division of the West Saxon Diocese.—Palpable Errors 
of Hume. Succession of our Kings.—Two of the greatest amongst 
them successively resign their Crowns, from a Motive of Religion.— 
Succession of the Bishops of the West Saxons.—The See is fixed at 
Winchester.—The Diocese is divided into different Sees. Literature 
promoted by the Bishops.—Continuation of West Saxon Kings.— 
One of them assassinated near Winchester.—The Cathedral their 
common Burying Place. Occasion of the disgraceful Law made 
against the Royal Consorts.— Influence of the Christian Religion on 
the State of the City, and the Manners of the Inhabitants. 


Earry in the ſeventh century the greateſt part of the iſland had re- 

ceived the Chriſtian faith. The ancient Britons, who were now confined 
to the mountains of Wales and to Cornwall, had never abandoned it, 
ſince they embraced it in the reign of their king Lucius. The Pits were 
converted by St. Ninian, and the Scots by St. Palladius, in the fifth 
century, who had received his commiſſion from pope Celeſtine. (1) 
With reſpect to the different kingdoms of the Saxons, thoſe to the fouth 
caſt and the north were in a great meaſure converted, with their reſpec- 
tive kings, by St. Auguſtine, St. Paulinus, and the other monks ſent on 
this charitable errand by pope Gregory the Great, (2) who had been 
infinitely defirous of undertaking it himſelf, and who actually left Rome 


(1) Chron, of St. Proſper, (2) Bede, Ece. Hiſt, I. 1, c. XXIII. TR, 
" tor 
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for this purpoſe. (1) But our anceſtors, who inhabited the ſouthern and 
weſtern parts of the iſland, together with the great nation which occupied 
moſt of the midland provinces, namely, the Mercians, were ſtill immerſed 
in the ſhades of idolatry, and as no ſuch favourable circumſtances appeared 
in their regard, which had ſmoothed the way for the converſion of their 
above-mentioned countrymen, (2) it required an apoſtolic ſpirit of the 
moſt ardent kind in the preacher, who ſhould venture firſt to diſabuſe 
them of their errors. Such was St. Birinus, a zealous prieſt, and according 
to ſome writers, a monk, (3) but of what country is unknown, (4) why 
being informed of the ſtate of Chriſtianity in Britain, preſented himſelf 
to pope Honorius, in order to receive a deputation from him to announce 
the goſpel in thoſe parts of the ifland, into which it had not yet pene- 
trated. (5) His zeal meeting with due approbation and encouragement, 
he was directed to proceed to Genoa, which eity lay directly in his way 
to Britain, to receive . ordination from the Biſhop of it, by name 
Aſterius, (6) as likewiſe, in all probability, to learn the Saxon language 


from ſome of the Franks, who frequented that mart. 0 
Proceeding 


(1) Paul. Diac. Dialog. 

(2) Ethelbert, king of Kent, had married a Chriſtian lady, Baths: the daughter of 
Caribert, king of Paris, who had a French biſhop for her chaplain, and a church in Canter- 
bury for the practioe of her religion, where St. Auguſtine and his companions, at their 
firſt arrival, were permitted, without moleſtation, * to ſing, pray, ſay mals, preach, and 
baptize.” Bede, Ecc. Hiſt. I. I, c. xxvi.—A ſimilar circumſtance paved the way for St. 
Paulinus to preach to the Northumbrians. Edwin their king ſent an embaſſy to Ethelbert, 
in order to demand his daughter Edelburgh in marriage, who, as well as her father, was a 
zealous Chriſtian.. The offer was accepted, but upon the condition that ſhe might be at liberty 
to practice her religion. This furniſhed an opportunity for 81. N who accompanied 
her, to introduce Chriſtianity into the north. 

(3) Rudborne ſays he was a monk of St. Andrew's monaſtry in Rome, the ſame to which 
St. Auguſtine and moſt of his companions had belonged. 

(4) John Brompton calls him a Roman. Win. of Malmeſbury "YL «© Dubium unde 
vriundus.“ _- (5) Bede Hiſt. Eec, 1. 111, c. vII. | (6) Thid. 

{7) St. Auguſtine and his companions, coming to preach the goſpel to the Engliſh, took 
with them Franks for their interpreters ; © Acceperunt autem, previpiente B. Papa Gregorio, 


de gente Francorum interpretes,” Bede, . J. I, c. XXV. - As there is no mention of 
interpreters 


J , — 
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| Proceeding from Genoa, through France, our apoſtle came to the 
ſea port on the channel, from which he was to embark for our iſland. 
Here, having performed the ſacred myſteries, he left behind him what is 
called a corporal, (1) containing the bleſſed facrament, (2) which he did 
not recollect until the veſſel, in which he failed, was ſome way out at 
ſea, It was in vain to argue the caſe with the Pagan ſailors who ſteered 
the ſhip, and it was impoſſible for him to leave his treaſure behind him. 
In this extremity, ſupported by a ſtrong faith, he ſtept out of the ſhip 
upon the waters, which became firm under his feet ; in ſhort, he walked, 
in this manner, to land, and having ſecured what he was anxious about, 
returned on board the veſſel in the fame manner, which, in the mean 
time, had remained ſtationary in the place where he left it. The ſhip's 
crew were of the nation to which he was ſent, who, being ſtruck with 
the miracle which they had witneſſed, lent a docile ear to his inſtructions. 
Thus our apoſtle began the converſion of the Weſt Saxons, before he 
landed upon their territory. 'This prodigy is ſo well atteſted (3) by the 


interpreters to St. Birinus, it is probable that he learned the language, which then was 
common to the two nations of Franks and Saxons, namely, the Teutonic. The learned 
Verſtegan proves at large, that the French tongue, before it was altered by an adoption of 
ſo many corrupt Latin words from the conquered Gauls, was radically the fame with our 
own. To prove this curious fact, namely, that Frenchmen originally ſpoke Engliſh, it will 
be ſufficient to borrow from the above-mentioned author a few lines from Otfrid's Introduc- 
tion to his rhyming Tranſlation of the Gopal, made about the year: 850, into the Freneh of 
that age : 

Nu will Ih feriban aer heill 
Now will I write our health (or . e 

Evangeſiono deil 

Of the goſpel the deal (or part). 

So is nu hiar begunnun, 

So is it now here begun, 

In Frenkiſga tungun 

In the French tongue. 


- (13-86 Corperatia, ut ita dicuntur.” Will. Malm. De Geſt. Pontif, I. 11. 
(2) John Brom. p. 455. Ed. Twyſ. | 
(3) Gul. Malm. Floren. bel. age mf: Higlen John > Brompton TRIO &c. 
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moſt judicious hiſtorians, that thoſe who have had the greateſt intereſt to 
deny it, have not dared openly to do ſo. (1) | 

From the paſt conduct of Kinegils and Quilchelm, St. Minus had 
reaſon to fear that he ſhould meet with a very indifferent reception. from 
them. Providence, however, diſpoſed of events in ſuch manner, that 
he was received at his firſt landing with the greateſt kindneſs and reſpec. 
The conſequence of this was, that he was enabled immediately to enter 
upon his pious career, the happy effects of which ſoon appeared, in the 
converſion of a great number of Pagans, and even of the two above- 
mentioned kings themſelves. ' The favourable circumſtance which is here 
particularlx alluded-to, was the preſence of the powerful and religious 
king of the Northambrians, Oſwald, at the court of Kinegils, for the 
purpoſe of demanding his daughter in marriage, which happened at the 
very juncture of St. Birinus's arrival, namely, in 635. (2) It is readily 


conceived that his protection and example muſt have aided the leffons of 


our zealous miſſionary during his continuance in theſe parts, Which was 
prolonged until he ſaw his father-in-law baptized, to whom, on this 
occaſion, he acted in quality of ſponſor or godfather, a circumſtance 
which all our hiſtorians mention as ſomething ſingular. (3) | 
Our apoſtle, with his fellow labourers, remained in this city, or in 
the neighbourhood, until Chriſtianity had taken deep root- there, and 


| a) John Fox, Acts and Monuments, —If there is any faith in hiſtory, and unleſs an 
_ abſolute ſcepticiſm takes place, it muſt be admitted that miracles were frequently wrought, 

not only at the converfion of our anceſtors, but alſo during the time that they continued in 
their primitive fervour and ſtrength of faith. Nothing can more clearly prove this important 


fact than a letter of St. Gregory, ſtill extant amongſt his works, (Greg. I. 1x, ep. LVIII) 


addreſſed to his diſciple St. Auguſtine, in which he cautions him, in the moſt ſerious manner, 
not to take occaſion of vanity from the many miracles, of which God made him the inſtru- 
ment.—Bede gives the following account and extract of this letter: Quo tempore miſit 
etiam Auguſtinus epiſtolam ſuper miraculis, que per eum facta eſſe cognoverat, in qua eum, 
ne per illorum copiam periculum elationis incurreret ; his verbis hortatur : Scio, frater, quiz 
Deus, per dilectionem tuam, in gentem quam eligi voluit magna miracula oftendit, unde” * eſt 
ut timendo gaudeas, & gaudendo een, Ge.“ 6 Hiſt,” I. rl CXXXI, | 


(2) Chron. Sax. Rudb. Hiſt. Maj. 
(3) Bede, Ecce. Hiſt, I. 111, c. viII. Will. Malm. De Geſt. Pontif. Mat. Weſt. 
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a great part of the inhabitants were baptized. (1) He was then deſirous 
of proceeding further into the country, with the ſame view, being 
mindful of his promiſe to pope Honorius, that he would announce the 
goſpel in thoſe interior parts of the iſland, whither the name of it had 
never yet reached. (2) This was the cauſe why Dorcheſter, near Oxford, 
then a conſiderable city, (3) and apparently the place where Quilchelm 
kept his court, was affigned to him by Kinegils and St. Oſwald, (4) as 
a proper ſituation for the preſent eſtabliſhment of his epiſcopal ſee, being 
one of the moſt centrical that could have been pointed out for propa- 
_ gating religion through the two extenſive dioceſes, which then equally 
| belonged to him, that of the Weſt Saxons, and that of the Mercians, 
The following year, namely, in 536, he had the ſatisfaction of admitting 
Quilchelm to the ſacred font in the ſaid city, (5) but not until the latter 
found his health declining, and that he was in imminent danger of his 
difſolution, (6) which, in fact, took place very ſoon afterwards. (7) 
Three years later our ſaint baptized his ſon Cuthred in the ſame city, 


and was himſelf his Ne * 
. 

(1) This ſeems yery clear from the account: of Malmibury. 

(2) © Pollicitus fuerat Birinus Honorio papæ quod extremas Anglorum Ä pro- 
vincias, ibi credulitatis ſaturus ſemina, ubi nec > evangelit fuiſſet nomen auditum.” Will. 
Malm. De Geſt. Pontif. 1. II. 

(3) It has ſtill a conſiderable church within it, and great appearances of fortiſications 
round it. Coins alſo, chiefly Roman, are dug up there in great abundance. 

(4) All our hiſtorians agree that St. Oſwald joined with Kinegils in this act of authority, 
the reaſon'of which was, that at this time he was the ſupreme motaroli, or the head of the 
Saxon heptarchy, as we are aſſured by Hen. Hunt. Hiſt, I. II. 

(5) Chron. Sax, (6) Will. Malm. De Geſt. Reg. I. 11. 

7) The concurring teſtimony of Malmſbury, Huntingdon, the Saxon Chronicle, Ke. 
concerning the baptiſm of Quilchelm, muſt outweigh that of Florilegus, who ſays, that 
this prince was killed in battle by Edwin, in the year 526, at a place which, from this cir- 
cumſtance, was called Quichelives-haune. That there was a place ſo, called from Quil - 
chelm's being buried there, or from ſome other circumſtance in his life, we are willing to 
admit, and are indeed ſurpriſed that neither Camden nor Gibſon ſhould ors covered it in 
Cuclamſley- hill, on the downs near 9 | | | 1885 


8 Chron. Sax, r rn RAS 
| M 2 The 
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Ihe eſtabliſhment of the epiſcopal fee at Dorcheſter, as we have 
intimated, was only a temporary regulation, in order to ſatisfy the zeal 
of St. Birinus ; for it ſeems to have been ſettled; from the beginning, 
between that apoſtle and Kinegils, that the epiſcopal ſee ſhould be 
removed to Wincheſter, where it had always exiſted before the Saxon 
invaſion, as ſoon as the important buſineſs for which the former removed 
to Dorcheſter ſhould be compleated. (1) Hence this pious monarch, 
whoſe paſſion for war was now turned into a zeal for religion, foon after 
his converſion, began to colle& materials for building a cathedral worthy 
of ſo great a prelate, and of this his royal city. (2) It was his intention 
alſo to have ſettled a prodigious tract of land all round the city, (3) as a 
foundation for the faid ſee, but being ſeized by a mortal diſtemper, he 
cauſed his fon Kenewalk to be brought to him, and obliged him to 
twear, in the preſence of St. Birinus, that he would punctually fulfil 
his above-mentioned pious intentions. (4) His death happened in 643, (5) 
and he was buried in the cathedral church which he had begun to erect, 
where his remains are ſtill preſerved with due veneration. (6) 

The young king, having mounted the throne, at firſt gave orders for 
the continuance of the work then in hand; (7) but being a Pagan, and 
carried away by headitrong paſſions, (8) he ſoon forgot his father's dying 


(i) © Iſte dedit S. Birino Civitatem Dorcaceſtriam, ut ſederet interim in ea donec con- 
deret Ecclefiam tanto Pontifice dignam in * civitate.” Annales Ecc. Wint. Ang. Sac. 
vol. 1. p. 288. 

(2) © In votis enim ejus erat in Wintonia ædiſicare templum precipuum college jam 
plurimis ad opus ædificii, &c.“ Ibid. 

(3) The annaliſt juſt quoted ſays that this donation was to have extended to the diſtance of 
ſeven leagues round the city. But from the ſubſequent conduct of Kenewalk, who never- 
theleſs is poſitively ſaid to have fulfilled his oath, we muſt neceſſarily underſtand only certain 
places within that diſtance ; fuch probably as actually belonged to the king. 

(4) Annal. Wint. (5) Mat. Weſt. 

(s) See our Survey of the Cathedral Church. 

(7) „An. 543- Cenwallus capeſſit regnum; juſſit edificari veterem e in rm 
ceaſter.” Coron. Sac. 

0 ** Eee, Hiſt, 1, 111, o. vII. Will, Malm. De Geſt, wks II, o. 11. 
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injunctions and his own vow. Hence the building of the church was 
interrupted for ſome years. (1) His extravagancies, however, brought 


converſion. | Having repudiated his lawful wife Sexburga, the daughter 
of the powerful Mercian king Penda, he was by him, in the ſecond year 
of his reign; overthrown in battle, and diſpoſſeſſed of his kingdom. (2) 
In this extremity he ſought an aſylum in the court of the Chriſtian king 
of the Eaſt Angles, whoſe name was Anna. (3) Remaining here in 
exile three years, he had leiſure to reflect on his paſt miſconduct, and 
being alſo moved by the exemplary conduct of his friend and protector, 
a wonderful change was wrought in his diſpoſitions ; in a word, he not. 
only became a Chriſtian, but alſo a model for Chriſtian princes. (4) By 
the management of his friends, particularly of his kinſman Cuthred, he 
was, at the end of three years, reſtored to his crown. In this ſituation 
he had an opportunity, in a ſhort time, of regaining his military character, 
by defeating the Britons, (5) 1n different engagements, who had invaded 
his kingdom from the extremity of the weſt, where they ſtill were in 
force. His liberality, or rather gratitude to Cuthred, is deſervedly 
extolled by our hiſtorians, (6) for he beſtowed upon him no leſs than 
3000 hides of land, (7) which were computed to be almoſt a third part 
of his whole kingdom. (8) The principality appears to have been the 
ſame which his father  Quilchelm Fad. | held, (9) n of Berkſhire 
and part of Oxfordſhire. 
But what more particularly relates to our an —— is, that t this 
prince no ſooner recovered his kingdom than he ſeriouſly ſet about 


(t) Annal. Wint, (2) Mat. Weſt. Chron. Sax. (3) Bede, &. 
Will. Malm. De Geft. Reg. | (5) Idem. Hen. Hunt. 

(6) Will. Malm. Mat. Weſt, | | 

(7) Chron, Sax.—N. B. A hyde of land, according to n was ſuch a quantity as 
is uſually tilled by one plough in a ſeaſon. 

(S) Will, Malm. De Geſt. Reg. I. 1, c. 11. (9) « Prope Ziekdune.” Chron: Sax. ; 


with them their own puniſhment, and this punithment produced his 
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finiſhing the cathedral of Wincheſter, (1) which his father had begun, 
This was done in the moſt compleat and magnificent manner that the 
age was acquainted with ; for, firſt, St. Gregory had conſented that the 
Pagan temples, throughout the country, upon the : converſion of the 
inhabitants, ſhould not be deſtroyed, but that they ſhould be conſecrated 


into Chriſtian churches by the ſprinkling of holy water, the erection of 


altars, and the placing of relics in them; (2) but our munificent found- 
ers, Kinegils and Kenewalk, would not avail themſelves of this per- 
miſſion, but began by levelling the old cathedral, which had now for 
130 years been a heathen temple,” on the fite of which they, for the 
third time, built a Chriſtian” church. In the next place, whereas the 
churches in general that were raiſed, upon the converſion of our anceſtors, 
were of very rude workmanſhip, being nothing elſe, for the moſt part, 
but trunks of trees, placed cloſe to each other, and covered with 
reeds, (3) and built upon a very contracted ſcale; our cathedral was 


celebrated for the ge. of its firſt architecture, (4) and its dimenſions 


were 


7H I) Florilegus expreſſſy ſays that the church which Kenewalk was at this time employed 
in building at Wincheſter, was for the purpoſe of a cathedral; © Eodem pere Kiniwal- 
chus ſedem epiſcopalem in Wintonia fundavit.” An. 544. 

(2) © Quod fana idolorum deſtrui minime debeant: fed ipſa que in eis ſunt idola diftru- 
antur. Aqua benedicta fiat, in eiſdem fanis aſpergatur, altaria conſtruantur, reliquiz 
componantur. Quia fi fana eadem bene conſtructa ſunt, neceſſe eſt ut a cultu desmonum in 
R veri Dei debeant commutari.” Bede, Ecc. Hiſt, I. 1, c. xxx. J 

(3) The cathedral of York, built by king Edwin, was, at firſt, of no other materials; 
4 Ecclefia S. Petri quam ipſe de ligno conſtruxerat.” Hen. Hunt. Hiſt. 1, 111.—That this 
was the firſt ſtyle of building churches, adopted by our anceſtors, and likewiſe that they 
ſoon after changed it for a better, is clear from the following paſſages :—< Finan in Inſula 
Lindisfarnenſi fecit ecclefiam epiſcopoli ſede congruam. Quam tamen, more Scotorum, non 
de lapide ſed. de robore ſecto totam compoſuit atque arundine texit. Sed epiſcopus 
Eadbert, ablata arundine, plumbi laminis eam totam, hoc eſt & tectum & ipſos parietes ejus 
cooperiri curavit.” Bede, Ecc. Hiſt. I. 111, c. xxv. The ſame hiſtorian, ſpeaking of Natan, 
king of the Pitts, ſays, © Architectos ſibi mitti petiit qui, juxta morem * 
ecclefiam de lapide ingenti ipfius facerent, L. v. c. XXII. 

(4) Templum, per id temporis, pulcherrimum. ” Will. Malm. De Gel. Reg. I. 1, c. 11.— 


* — pulcherrimam conſtruxit in Wyntonia.” Rudb —If it be aſked how Kenewalk 
was 
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were the ſame which it afterwards poſſeſſed, when no expence was 
ſpared to make it as magnificent as poſſible. (1) Together with the 
church, Kenewalk erected ſuitable offices for the monks or regular 
canons, (2) who performed the divine office and miniſtry in it, and he 
endowed the new eſtabliſhment with all the lands which his father had 
left for that purpoſe, to which he added the manors of Downton, Alreſ- 
ford, and Worthy. (3) The whole being finiſhed, St. Birinus came to 
our city, and dedicated this famous ſeat of his ſucceſſors in the name of 
the Holy Trinity, and of St. Peter and St. Paul, (4) in the year of our 
Lord 548. (5) After this he returned to Dorcheſter, where he died the 
death of the juſt, and was buried in 650, (6) We ſhall ſee that his ne 


was afterwards tranſlated to Wincheſter. 

Our apoſtle: being now no more, a learned and zealous rin by name 
Agilbert, a native of France, but one who had ſtudied the holy ſcrip- 
tures a long time in Ireland, (7) and had ſince been a fellow labourer 


was taught to erect his cathedral in a better ſtyle than ſeems to have been generally known at 
the time we are ſpeaking of? we may anſwer, that he was probably aſſiſted by the talents 
of the famous abbot St. Bennet Biſcop, who, we are aſſured, was his particular friend, and 
who took immenſe pains in procuring ſkilful maſons, glaziers, and other artificers, from 
France and Italy, to build churches in this iſland. - See Venerable Bede's Hiſtory of the 
enn of Wiremouth, publiſhed by Sir J. Ware. 

(i) * Quod loci poſteritas in ſede epiſccpali fundanda, etfi auguſtiori peritia, Per eadem 
tamen cucurrit veſtigia. Gul. Malm. De Geſt. Reg. I. 11, c. 11. | 

- (2) Rudborne, Hiſt. Maj. I. 11, . 11.—N. B. Of what inſtitute the clergy were who ferved 
the cathedral at this period, we ſhall diſcuſs when we come to treat of the EE of F 

(3) Annal. Wint. an. 539. | 

- (4) Rudborne ſays that this church was dedicated in the name 4 the Holy Trinity. 
Hiſt. Maj. 1. 11, c. 11.—Ven. Bede expreſſly calls it by the name of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
L. 111, c. vII The Saxon Chronicle terms it St. Peter's church. An. 643.— [t remains to 
ſay, that it was dedicated in the ſeveral names mentioned am n 1s AY conform- 
able to eccleſiaſtical uſage. - | : FLEET | 

6) Rudborne. „ l (66) Idem. | 

(7) © Legendarum gratia eine in Hybernia non parvo tempore commoratus. * 
Bede, Ece. Hiſt. 1. 111, c. vii. We learn from different paſſages in this hiſtorian, and from 
6her ancient writers, that e was, in the age of which we are ſpeaking, the great 
ſtore- 
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with St. Birinus, was requeſted by king Kenwalch to become his ſuc- 
befor. Lielding to the earneſt intreaties that were made to him on this 
ſubject, (1) he governed his extenſive dioceſt with equal reputation for 
piety and talents, being, in particular, aſſiduous in preaching the 
goſpel (2) in this city, which he conſidered as his principal feat, (3) and 
where the Weſt Saxon court was alto held. One defect, however, he 
laboured under, namely, a certain foreign pronunciation of the Saxon 
tongue, which ſounded uncouth and barbarous in the ears of Kene- 
Walk. (4) In ſhort, he was reſolved to have a more poliſhed preacher 
for his royal city. With this view, having procured. an Engliſhman, 
called Wina, of great talents, (3) but a perſon of an intriguing and ambi- 
tious turn, to be conſecrated in France, (6) he ventured, by his own 
authority, to divide the dioceſe into two portions, aſſigning that of 
Dorcheſter, with the counties to the north of his kingdom, to Agilbert, 
and keeping Wincheſter, with thoſe to the ſouth, for his favourite 
Wina. This happened in 560. (7) Agilbert being well acquainted with 


ſtore-houſe of literature, to which ſtudents flocked from other countries, and from which 
the moſt learned men were obtained to enlighten the diſſerent parts of the continent. 
« Erant ibi in Hybernia multi nobilium ſimul & mediocrium de gente Anglorum, qui 
tempore Finani & Colmani epiſcoporum, relicta inſula patria, vel divinæ lectionis vel con- 
tinentioris vitæ gratia, illo ſeceſſerant. Quos omnes Scoti (id / Hyberm) libentiſſime 
ſuſeipientes, victum eis quotidianum, ſine pretio, libros quoque ad legendum, & Magiſterium 
gratuitum præbere curabant.” Ibid. I. 117, e. XXVII. — See Camden concerning Ireland, at 
the end of his Britannia, where he ſignifies that our anceſtors, the Nong, n the 
form of their alphabet from the Iriſh. 

(1) Bede. (2) © Erg@predicator egregius & doctor.“ Rudb. Hiſt. Maj. 1. 11. e. 11. 

3) < Agitbertus xv annos e Weſt Saxonum wa Westen e Bay 
chronicon;. 113 

(4): „Rex 3 barbare nd“ 2 Bede, Wunde Re pay by a mixture of 
Latin words, early corrupted the Teutonic tongue, as we have remarked above. 
(5) Rudborne ſays he was a monk of Wincheſter cathedral. It is not likely that he 
ſhould lay claim to ſuch a character, as belonging to his e unleſs he had found 
the proofs very ſtrong for this fact. | 


(6) Bede, Will. Malm. () e | 92 — 


„ 
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the irregularity and invalidity of this meaſure, (1) as likewiſe with the 
unlawfulneſs of his even conniving at at, reſigned his fee entirely, and 
retired to his native country, where his merit being known, he was ſoon 
appointed biſhop of Paris. (2) In the mean time, Kenewalk diſcovering 
the true character of Wina, at the end of three years (3) expelled him 
out of the dioceſe. Thus, from having two bifhops at a time, it now 
had none, in which deftitute ftate it continued four years, (4) when 
Kenewalk, awakened, as he had formerly been in ſimilar circumſtances, 
to a denſe of his guilt, by the cala mities which he and his people then 
endured, in conſequence of ſome ſevere defeats from the Mercians, he 
ſent an emhafſy to requeſt Agilbhent to return to his former fee. This the 
latter repreſented to be impoſſible in his preſent circumſtances, but being 
anxious for the welfare of that flock, in the fervice of which he had ſo 
much dabourad, he recommended his nephew Eleutherius, Who was 
renowned for his piety and his dearning, (5) to be biſhop in his ſtead, 
who was accordingly received with apen arms both by prince ant 
people, and conſecrated biſhap of the Weſt Saxons, by the archbuthap uf 

Canterbury, Theodore, in G70. (5) In the mean time the unworthy 
prelate Wina, not to loſe this conſequence in the eyes af the world. 
bought the favour of Wailphere, king of the Meroians, whoſe ſuperior 
| power and authority rendered his recommeniation of Wana to the Eaſt 

Saxon cking Bebba, as u proper perſon to fill the vacant ſee of Londen, 
equivalent. to a command. He Was accordingly nominated to the ſaid 
cliocefe, (7) and, according to Bede, held the fame during the remamder 
of his life. (8) The monk of this:cathedral, however, with more Pro- 


mw te boing — nee of che en that no a, affefting coclebaſitenl 
juriſdiction, is valid, unleſs it proceed from a competent eccleſiaſtical Oy 128 this 
ſubje&t:ſee Cdllyer's Ch. Hiſt. tom. 1, b. 11. L 

(2) His name is inſerted in the liſt of [ſaints ene ue Shureh. we. ee 

(3). Chron. Sax. a elbid. 

(5) Vir dawirnddeſonRatio fc. doduind: 4 Rudb. Hiſt. Maj. Ln: c. Al. 

(6) Chron, Sax. Rede. F< | 

(7) Bede, Ecc. * aun, c. VII, Wall aim. De Geſt Pontif. (8) .Thid. 

N bability, 
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bability, (1) ſays, that being ſtruck with remorſe, he retired to his 
ancient monaſtery at Wincheſter, and ſpent the three laſt years of his 
life in acts of penance, conflantly repeating this ſentence, If we have 
erred in our youth, let us repent in our old age. (2) But it is time 
now to look back to the civil ſtate of this city and province, as connected 
with the fortune of its ſovereign. | N 
Kenewalk was far from meeting with the ſame ſucceſs in Fo HON 
with his countrymen of Mercia, that he had experienced in his wars 
with the Britons. In the year 661 he ſuffered almoſt as heavy a calamity 
from Wulphere, the king of that people, as he had experienced fifteen 
years before from his father, Penda, being beat and put to flight by him 
in a general engagement, (3) and his whole kingdom being overrun by 
the victorious army, which was not ſtopped in its courſe even by the ſea; 
for pafling over into the iſle of Wight, Wulphere made a compleat 
conqueſt of it, (4) and, as it was his policy to eſtabliſh a counterpoiſe to 
the Weſt Saxon kingdom, ſo that it might no longer be in a condition 
to contend for ſuperiority with that of Mercia, he annexed this im- 
portant iſland, together with the territory of the Meanuarii, (5) which 
before had belonged: to them, to the principality of the South Saxons, 
withdrawing the latter from its former ſubjection to our monarchs. The 
South Saxon king, at that time, was Edilwalch, (6) the ſon of Cifla, 
and only the ſecond in ſucceſſion from the mighty Ella, the founder of 
that kingdom. (7) Profeſſing himſelf at this time a Chriſtian, Wulphere 
became his godfather, who alſo appointed certain miſſionaries to preach 
the goſpel to his ſubjects. (8) Theſe, however, met with little ſucceſs 
until the famous St. Wilfrid, from the north, afterwards joined them: 
45 to our Kenewalk 3 to the | mow ve of the en ens required 


i) This orobability _—_ chiefly on the chemattaes of Wina being buried in our cathe- 
dral, as the inſcription on his monument there teſtified. 

(2) Rudb. Hiſt. Maj. I. 11, c. 111. (3) Hen. Hunt. Hiſt. I. 11. 60 dem. 
5) Bede, Ecc. Hiſt. 1. Iv, c. XIII. — This territory was upon the borders of the two king- 

doms, the veſtiges of which name ſtill remain in Eaſt OS Weſt Meon, * Ag Stoke. 


- 4 Bede. | (7) Hen. Hunt. Floren, Wigan. (8) Bede. 
| a 


e 
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a reduction of his power, and ſubmitting to the heavy judgment of God, 
which almoſt depopulated this city and country by a plague, which from 
hence ſpread itſelf over the reſt of Britain, (1) he paſſed the remainder 
of his days in peace, being chiefly intent on works of piety and charity, 
the effects of which were experienced by different monaſteries, particu- 
larly by that venerable Mother of Saints, (2) as it was called, Glaſſen- 
bury. (3) He cloſed his variegated life in 374, after a reign of 31 
years, (4) and was buried in the cathedral, which he had raiſed in this 
his chief city, (5) _ 

Upon the death of Kenewalk his widow Sexburga — to 
prove herſelf capable of ſwaying the ſceptre, to which the was appointed 
by the laſt will of her huſhand, (6) who was defirous of making her 
ſatisfaction for the affront he had formerly put upon her; nor was any 
thing wanting, ſays. a judicious hiſtorian, (7) except the neceſſary ſex, 
to make her reign happy and glorious; but the martial Welt Saxons, 
holding it unworthy of them to take the field under a female com- 
mander, (8) ſhe was obliged to abdicate the throne at the end of the 
year. Upon this Eſcuin, a cellateral branch of the royal family, (9) 
mounted the throne, and being of a military diſpoſition, endeavoured 
to recover the former aſcendancy of the Weſt Saxons over the Mercians. 
For this purpoſe he fought a terrible battle with them at Bedwin, in 
Wiltſhire, ( 10) Which, without dane deciſive, d fatal to r 


05 Bede, 1. IV, Higden, and Chron. Sax. ad. an. „ 664. (2) Charts, Regis. Hen. 11. 

_ (3) Antiq. Glaſton. (4) Secundum. Chron, Sax. ad. an. 672. 

_ (5) Rudb. Hiſt. Maj. I. IT, Cc. ITI.. | (6) Will. Malm. De Geft. I. 1. 
_ (7) © Nee deerat mulieri ſpiritus ad obeunda regni munia. Ipſa no vos exercitus moliri, 
veteres tenere in officio, ipſa ſubjectos clementer moderari, hoſtibus minaciter infremere, 
prorſus omnia facere, ut nihil præter ſexum diſcerneres, Verumtamen plus quam animos 
femineos anhelantem vita deſtituit, vix annua poteſtate perfunttam.” Will. Malm. ibid. 
| (8) © Indignantibus regni magnatibus, expulſa eſt a regno, nolentibus ſub ſexu femineo 
militare;” Mat. Weſt. ad. an. 672. Rud, Hiſt, Maj.— It will be perceived that the two laſt 
quoted hiſtorians do not quite agree with the former concerning the occaſion of Sexburga's 
eeaſing to reigg. (90) See his pedigree, Chron. Sax. an. 674. 

(10) Vedanhafde, Chron. Sax. Bedwin, Ita Gibſon ad calcem. * 

N2 | thouſands 
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thlottſarrds oft both ſides. (1) In a very ſhort time afterwards he hünmfelf 
Hed, and was buried in the ehurety of Wincheſter. (2) 'Fhere was ſtill a 
ſort of the firſt CHriſtian king alive, by name Kentwin. (3) He fucceeded 
Eſeuin, or, according to fome authors, reigned jointly with him, (4) 
and is celebrated for compleatly ſubduing the Britons of Devonſhire and 
Cornwall, (3) who had ſo often diſturbed the Weft Saxon kingdom. 
He died in 685, and, Oy to the annalit of our city, was buried i in 
the cathedral. (6) | 

Ceadwella, a deſcendant of Cerdic a Ceaulin, who next raed the 
ſceptre, itt this capital, over the Weſt Saxon provinces, was a youth of 
the moft urbridled paſſions; turbulent, ambitious, and fanguinary in the 
extreme, but engaging and popular amongſt the military, by whoſe 
favour he ſeems to have rifen to the throne, after having been baniſhed 
from the kingdom for fedition, in the preceding reign. The three ſhort 
years of his power ate filled with great and daring enterpriſes. Whilſt 
yet in exile (7) he fotind himſelf able to cope with the above-mentioned 
Edilwalk, king of Suffex, whom he routed and killed in battle; but 
aſterwards he met wiih a check from two generals of the deceaſed, 
which, however, only roufed him to more vigorous exertions, when, 
ſoon afterwards, he became king. In ſhort; he reduced the whole 


(i) On chis occaſion an aheient hiſtorian indulges in the following moral reffe&tions :— 
« Opere-/pretium eſt attendere quam viles ſunt actus hominum, quam vilia ſunt bella regum 
glorioſa & geſta nobilia. Cum enim reges prædicti tantam cladem genti ſax, cauſa 
pompæ & tumoris & inanis glorize, ingeſſiſſent, alter eorum, viz. Wulphere, eodem anno, 
morbo periit, alter vero ſequenti. Hen. Hunt. Hiſt, I. 11, 


(2) Annales Ecc. Wint. 
(3) There was one more ſurviving ſon of Kinegils, viz. Eivilwin, who ſeetns to have 


been a monk, and whoſe memory for ſanctity was perpetuated in the My of Eng, 


of which he was the patron. Will. Malm. De Pontif. I. II. 
(4) This ſeems to be the fenſe of Bede, Ece. Hiſt. I. 1v, c. x11. Will. Malm. 
(5) Mat: Weſt. an. 685.“ Kentwinus fugavit occidentales Britones in ore gladii, uſque 


ad mare.” Ranulph. Higden. 
(6) Annal. Wint. ad. an. 670. n however, ſpeaks of a Feat buried at 


Glaſſenbury. Antiq. Glaſſen. | | (5) Bede, I. iv, e. xv. 
aten South 


— 
— 
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South Savon kingdom under his yoke, and carried his victorieus arms 
into the kingdom of Kent, which he laid wafte with fire and ſwerd. (1) 
In this expedition, however, he loft his brother, Mull er Mello, who, _ 
with a ſmall party of men, was furrounded” and burnt in a. cottage, 
whither he had retired to defend himſelf. (2) Ceadwalla likewiſe eroſſed 
over into the te of Wight, where be committed equal exceſſes, and was 
once upon the point of putting to the ſword: al} the inhabitants of it 
indiſcriminately, in order to fupply their place with a freſh colony from 
his own kingdom. (3) It ſeems to have been owing to the entreaties of 
St. Wilfrid, who was then preaching the goſpel in the ifland, and whom 
de greatly reſpected, (4) that he did not carry his barbarous reſolution 
into effect. The king of the ifland, Arvald, who muſt have been a 
defeendant of Withgar, and therefore a relation of his own, be actually 
put to death, with moſt of his family. (5) With reſpe&, however, ta 
two royal youths, his brothers, wha had eſcaped and lay hid in the 
neighbouring village of Stoneham, (6) until they were betrayed into his 
hands, one Cimbert, the abbot of a monaſtery that then exiſted at Red» 
bridge, (7) obtained a refpite for them, until they could be inſtructed 
and baptized; for hiſtorians remark, that Ceadwella, though a Pagan, 
had a reſpect for Chriſtianity, which he carried ſo far as to dedicate to 
the ſervice of God the tenth part of the ſpoils which he took in war. (8) 
Soon after this, being inſtructed by St. Wilfrid, he profeſſed himſelf a 
e. e . when his ideas and nne underwent an 


(1) Will Malm. Hen. Hunt. 2 2) ldem. Higd. # 9250 y 
(63) Bede, 1. Iv, c. xvi. | _ (4) Idem. Higd. | It 
| (5) Bede, ibid. Mat. Weſt. (6) Ad Lapidem. Bede, ibid. 


(7) Keodford, id %, Vadum Arundinis. Bede, ibid. —Redford. Mat. Weſt. ad. an. 687.—: 
When a bridge was afterwards built at this ford, it, of courſe, taok the name of Reedbridge 
or Redbridge. The place is ſtill remarkable for the NY and ſize of the reeds which- 
it produces. 

(8) It may be proper here to inſert the reflection of a certain. adds l con- 
cerning this offering of Ceadwalla; „In quo etſi approbamus aſſectum, improbamus 
exemplum, juxta illud: gui offert ſacrificium de ſubſtantia Bits 4 gu e lium 
| 1 Will. Malm. De Reg. I. 1, c. 11, . "0 

| aſtoniſhing 
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aſtoniſhing change. He became moderate, gentle, humble, and diſen- 
gaged from the things of the earth, inſomuch that he renounced his 
crown, and went to Rome to do penance and receive baptiſm, where he 
died, whilſt yet he had on the white garments,” which it was — 
to wear eight days after that important ceremony. (1) | 

Ina was promoted to the vacant throne, ſays our hiſtorian, (2) more 
for his valour, prudence, and piety, than for his right of birth, though 
he was of the blood royal, and a nephew. of Kinegils. (3) He juſtified 
the expectations that had been formed of him, during a reign of 37 
years,/ in Which he humbled the Mercians, ſubjugated the South Saxons, 
and forced the king of Kent to pay him a tribute. He is ſtill, more 
celebrated for the wiſe laws by which he ſecured the internal peace and 
happineſs of his ſubjects, (4) than for the victories which he gained over 
his enemies; and his benefactions to the church are highly extolled by 
thoſe who received the benefit of them. (5) He entirely rebuilt the 
famous convent of Glaſſenbury, which he endowed with ample privi- 
leges, (6) and ſettled Peter's pence upon the ſee of Rome, which was a 
tax of a penny upon every family in his kingdom, (7) for the ſupport of 
the ſaid ſee, at) a time when it had not yet received thoſe extenſive 
territorial poſſeſſions, which were afterwards ſettled upon it, as likewile 
for the ſupport of an ample | hoſpital and ſchool, in favour. of the 
pilgrims of this nation, who flocked to that city in great numbers, and 
who. felt the want of ſuch an inſtitution. (8) He was bleffed with a 
queen, by name Ethelburga, who was not inferior to himſelf in nobility 
of ſentiments, and who was his ſuperior in thoſe of religion. The king 
being unable, on a certain occaſion, to lead his army againſt a body of 


(i) Bede. Mat. Weſt: ad. an. 789. kt (2) WII. Malm. 
(3) See his pedigree in Chron. Sax. an. 687. | 

(4) © Indicio ſunt leges ad corrigendos mores in n * in qultivs vivum ad hoc 
tempus puritatis ſuæ reſultat ſpeculum.“ Will. Malm. De Reg. I. I, c. 11 3 of theſe 


laws are extant in Brompton. | | 
(5) Will. Malm. De Reg. . 00 Antiq. Claton. 


37 en eee e Mat. Weſt. . 
| 2 South 
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South Saxons, Who had penetrated into the weft, and ſeized upon the 
caſtle of Taunton, ſhe took the command of it in his ſtead, laid fiege to 
the ſaid caſtle, and preſſed it with ſuch vigour, that it was reduced to a 
heap of ruins. (1) Still, however, her inclinations. led her to a more 
retired and religious kind of life than that of a court, and ſhe was 
deſirous that her huſband thould experience the ſame. She had frequently 
ſpoken to him of the uncertainty and- vanity: of all worldly grandeur, 
when at length ſhe made uſe of a very ſingular expedient to impreſs this 
truth upon his mind, which, as it took place at the palace of Ina,. our 
city was moſt probably the ſcene of it. (2) The king having celebrated 
a royal feaſt, had left his palace in the higheſt order and ſtate of magni- 
ficence, and was proceeding, in company with his queen, to ſome other 


part of his dominions, when the latter, who had given directions and 


taken meaſures conformable to her intentions, took ſome occaſion or 
another to induce him, after proceeding a mile or two, to return back 


to the palace. Being arrived there, he enters and is aſtoniſhed at the 


change which has taken place, in the ſhort interval of his abſence. The 
ſervants have all diſappeared, the rich veſſels and furniture have been 
carried off, the halls and chambers are laid waſte, and filled with ruins and 
dirt, and, to compleat the ſcene, a litter of filthy pigs is ſeen lying on 
the royal couch.” Whilſt Ina ſurveys this ſcene in filence, Ethelburga 
draws the moral leffons, for which ſhe had calculated it, concerning the 


tranſitory nature of all worldly enjoyments, and the great change that 


death will occaſion in us, with the moſt moving eloquence. (3) In a 
word, our hiſtorian aſcribes to this pious artifice of the w that 18 


60 3 Hunt. Hiſt, I. 1v. Chron. Sax. ad. an. 672. 

(2) Will, Malm. De Geſt. Reg. I. 1, c. 11. Polychron. ad. an. 728. 

(3) „Ubi ſunt, Domine conjux, heſterni ſtrepitus? Ubi ſunt aulea Gdoniis fucis ebria ? 
Ubi paraſitorum diſcurrens petulentia? Ubi dedalia vaſa, pondere metallorum, menſas ipſas 
onerantia? Ubi terra marique exquiſita ad gulæ lenocinium obſonia? Nonne omnia fucus et 
ventus? Nonne omnia tranfierunt ? Et ve his qui hæſerint; quia ſcilicet trahentur ! Cogita 
quæſo, quam miſerabiliter defluent carnes, que modo in deliciis nutriuntur. Nonne nos, 
qui ingurgitamur uberius putreſcimus miſerius? Potentes potenter tormenta Pationtur fortio- 
ribus fortior inſtat cruciatio] Sap. c. v1, v. 7. Will. Malm. 


* 
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of ſelf denial, which appears fo extraordinary at this day, but which 
was then fo common amongſt our Saxon princes, (1) in the firft fervor 
of their converſion, numely, his relinquifhing his crown, to attend 
fotely to his fanctification. In order to withdraw bimfelf ſtill more 
from the eyes of the world, he went to Rome, where having ſettled 
what related to che Engliſh ſchool, he cut off his long hair, which was 
a murk of dignity amongſt the Saxons, as well as the Franks, (2) 
put on à mean drefs, (3) and ffrortly after departed this life. (4) 


to 


1) Amongit others of our Weft Saxon kings, who relinquiſhed their crowns about this 
time, in order to embrace a monnſtie or retired courſe of life, weve Sigebert, King of the 
Euſt Angles ; Ethelred, and Kenreid his fucoeſſor, kings of Mercia; Sebba and Offa, kings 
of the Eaſt Saxons; and Ceolwulp and Egbright, kings of the Northumbers. The number 
of queens, princes, and princeſſes, who renounced the diſtinctions and pleaſures of life, with 
the ſame view, is incredible. The author of the Monaſticon fays, that above thirty kings 
#nll queetis made this facrifice within the two firſt centuries after the -convetfion of our 
anceſtots. Thoſe who condemn this :abdication, as ſuperſtitious, when performed for rhe 
ſake of religion, would extol it, as an act of heroiſm, if it were grounded on à philoſophic 
contempt of wealth and ſtate, or on a preference of the calm pleaſures of domeſtic life or of 
ſtudious retirement. 05 | 

(2) Montfaucon, Monarchie Franeoiſ. (3) Gul. Malm. 

(4) The meſt celebrated of bur modern Hiſtorians ſays, that Ina, in the decline of his 
age, made a pilgrimage to Rome, and on his return ſhut himſelf up in a cloiſter, where he 
died.“ Hume, Hiſt. of Eng. c. 1.—In ſupport is account he quotes Bede, Chon. Sax. 
Higd. Will. Malm. Hen. Hunt. Mat. Weſt.—Now the truth is, every one of this formidable 
band of hiſtorians gives the lie to this account, according to whom Ina did not return to 
England, but Gied at Rome; nor is there any mention or intimation of his libing in a 
cloiſter. Let the brief Saton Chronicle ſpeak in the name of the other authorities quoted; 
« An. 728. Hoc anno Ina profectus eſt Romam, & ibi animam efflavit. — In the preceding 
part of the ſame chapter, this writer, in giving the ſuevelſion of our Weſt Saxon kings, 
ſays, that © Ceayhn being expelled the throne, -Cwithehn-and Outhwin, his ſons, governed 
jointly the kingdom, allthe expulſſon of the latter, in 391, and the death of the former, in 
593, made way for Cealric.“ For the truth of this ſtatement he appears to quote the Saxon 
Chronicle and Higten, both ef 'whom 'flatly-contradiftit.” “An. 591. Hoc anno Ceauli- 


nus pulfus eſt && Ceolrieus quinque annos 'regnavit.” Chren. Sax. An. 597; Hoc anno 


Ceslwulphus inespit regnare in Oceidentalibus Saxonſthus. Ihid. The ſame is the account 
of Higden, Will. Malm. Hen. Hunt. &e.— Here we evidentlyiſee there is no room for the 


reign of either Cwichelm or Cuthwin. In fact, CWickhelm Was the brother, not the 
| 0 
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to queen. Ethelburga, the: retired to the abbey: of Barking, of which her 
ſiſter was abbeſs, where ſhe- died; celebrated for her: ſanctity, in the 
year 744. (1) 

We left Eleutherius, the fourth biſhop: of the Weſt Saxons, juſt con- 
ſrerated by Theodore to the whole extenſive dioceſe, as it had: originally 
exiſted; In fact, we are given to, underſtand: that the conduct of Kene- 
walk, in dividing it hy his own. authority, was cenſured, as irregular and 
invalid, by an eccleſiaſtical ſynod; (2) He appears to have been con- 
ſecrated in this. city, and: chiefly to have reſided here; (3): nevertheleſs 
he refuſed as yet formally to transfer the ſee hither, to prevent the 
appearance of his giving the leaſt countenance: to a: meaſure which had! 
proved! ſo injurious to; his uncle. He was aſſiduous in the diſcharge: of 
his. duty, (4) and, amongſt other pious works, is celebrated for having? 
ſupportod aridt aſſiſtod St; Aldhelm in raiſing! the hermitage of his maſter, 
Maydulph, an - Iriſh hermit, (5) into the famous abbey: of: Malmſbury, 
the chief ſeat of learning for many: ſucceeding years, in the weſtern 


of Ceaulin, and neither he nor Cuthwin ever reigned, and therefore neither of them could 
be dethroned. The truth is, it was Ceaulin himſeFf-who was expelled the throne in 591. 
The writer goes on; * to him (Cealric) ſucceeded Ceobald, in 593.” He had told us in 
the preceding ne, that it was. Cealrie himſelf who; came to the throne in 593 —Such 
unpardonable careleſſneſs / in writing hiſtory, proves that the author's, object was to amuſt 
rather than: to. inſtruct.— The learned, Whitaker, in his Hiffory of Mancheſter, has obliged 
the world with a juſt criticiſm on three or four of the firſt pages of Hume's hiſtory. An 
equal number of errors might be collected from the aw any of matter, in this and 
moſt of our other modern hiſtorians. 

(I) Higden. Martyrol: Anglie. 

_ (2) Ex ſſynpnica. ſanctione epiſcopatum 1 gellit. ” Bede, I. 111, c. vII.— 
This ſynod ſeems to have been that of Thetford, the ſecond canon of which refers to the 


conduct of Wina, in accepting of part of the Weſt Saxon dioceſe. 

(3) „In ipſa civitate conſecratus.” Bede, ibid.“ In pontificatum Wentane- bir 
aſſumitur.” Rudb. 1. 11, c. 111. Godwin de Pæſul. 

(4) © Sedulo moderamine epiſcopatum geſſit. Bede. 

(5) %% Meydulf, natione Scotus, eruditione philoſophus, erofellions dns Wall. 
Malm. De Vita St. Aldhelmi. Ang. Sax. .voli11; p.ig.—N: B. The natives of Ireland; of 
hom the. proper Sootchi were a ne are generally called Scoti, by ancient writers, 


both ws rags and 9 LE: 11 - 
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kingdom. Eleutherius died in 676, and was ſucceeded by St. Hedda, 
who had been firſt a monk, and then abbot of the monaſtery of Stre. 
neſchal, (1) and who was conſecrated at London by archbiſhop Theo- 
dore. (2) Venerable Bede teſtifies of him that he was a good and juſt 
man, who executed his epiſcopal charge more by the innate force of 
virtue, than by the aid of human learning; (3) but the monk of Malmſ- 
bury; an able judge in ſuch matters, declares that his letters, which he 
had ſeen in the monaſtery of that name, addrefled by Hedda to St. 
Aldhelm, prove him to have been no contemptible ſcholar. (4) This 
prelate executed the plan, which had been projected by our apoſtle, at 
his firſt entrance into the kingdom, of removing the epiſcopal ſee 
entirely to this royal city. (5) What ſeems to have determined him in 
taking this ſtep was, that the kingdom of the Mercians, in which his 
predeceſſors had hitherto maintained an authority, being now quite con- 
verted, four ſeveral biſhoprics were, by the authority of the metropolitan, 
erected, (6) amongſt which the juriſdiction of the whole province was 
divided, ſo that the Weſt Saxon biſhop, having no longer any authority 
there, had no occaſion to reſide at Dorcheſter, upon the borders of it. 
Upon his removal to Wincheſter, : he carried with him the remains of 
the great St. Birinus, (7) which were depoſited in our cathedral. Here 
alſo St. Hedda himſelf was buried, according to our native hiftorian, (8) 
whoſe tomb is mentioned by Bede as having been famous for the prodi- 
gies wrought at it. (o) | 
The dioceſe of the Weſt Saxons, thus mind within its proper 
bounds, and fixed at its capital city, Wincheſter, was ſtill found too 
extenſive to be governed by one biſhop, now that the great body of the 
inhabitants were converted to Chriſtianity in every part; accordingly, 
upon the death of St. Hedda, the dioceſe was divided, not by royal au- 


(1) Rudb. I. 11, c. 111. Will. Malm. (2) Bede, L iv, o. KI. 
(3) Ec. Hiſt: I. v, e. 414. | (4) Will. Malm. De Geſt. Fontif. I. II. 

(5) Will. Malm. De Geſt. Pontif. 1. 11. Rudb. Hiſt. Maj. I. 11, c. 111. 

(5) Godwin, De Preſul. p. 203. (7) Bede, Hiſt. I. 111, c. vii. Will. Malm. Rudb. 


(8) Rudb. Hiſt, Maj. I. 11. (9) Bede, Eee, Hiſt, 1. v, c. XIX, ous: 
| 1 | | thority, 
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thority, (1) as had been done in a former inſtance, and which had been 
productive of ſo much confuſion, but by an epiſcopal ſynod, as we are 
poſitively aſſured. (2) To the ſee of Wincheſter were aſſigned the 
counties of Hampſhire, Surry, Suffex, and the Ifle of Wight; to the 
other ſee, which was firſt eſtabliſhed at Shirburn, were given the other 
provinces. - To both of them were appointed biſhops of the greateſt 
character in the kingdom for learning and piety, who were alſo both of 
them monks of the new monaſtery and ſchool of Malmſbury. Our 
biſhop, who was a native of theſe parts, by name Daniel, had ſuch a 
reputation for ſacred literature, that he was frequently conſulted by the 
great apoſtle of Germany, St. Boniface, in preference to all the learned 
men on the continent. Venerable Bede alſo, in the preface to his in- 
valuable Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the Engliſh Nation, owns his literary 
obligations to biſhop Daniel. (3) The chief writings which he left behind 
him were, a Hiſtory of the Kingdom of the South Saxons, a Hiſtory of 
the Iſle of Wight, and the. Life of St. Chad. (4) In a ſubſequent ſynod 
to that already mentioned, it was thought adviſable that the province of 
the South Saxons, which was laſt of all converted to the faith by the 
zeal of St. Wilfrid,.(5) ſhould have a ſeparate biſhopric eſtabliſhed in it. 
Daniel, far from regretting the diminution of his dioceſe, which this 
meaſure would occation, was the moſt forward to promote it; accord-. 
_ ingly a new ſee was erected for Suſſex, which was fixed at the monaſtery 
of Selſea, (0) and afterwards removed to Chicheſter. With reſpect to 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, having executed his charge with great zeal 
ang piety, during the ſpace of 43 years, (7) he formally reſigned it, in 


00 Godwin, 1 De Præſul. p. 205, erroneouſly ſtates this act of juriſdiction to have been 
performed by king Ina. 

(2) © Synodali concilio, diocœſis, ultra modum wh, in duas ſedes diviſa.” Will. 
Malm. in Vit. St. Aldhelm. | Ang. Sac. vol. 11, p. 20. 

(3) Vid. Prefat, Ecc. Hiſt. (4) Harpsfield, Creſſy, Godwin, De Præſul. 

| (5) Bede, Eoc. Hiſt, 
(5) Bede, I. v, e. xix.—Selſey or Seollta, i. e. the iſle of Seals or beepaes. d 


* Chron. Sax. I 
O2 ; order 
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order to die in the condition W monk, in his beloved ſolitude 


at Malmſbury. (1) 
Ihe other biſhop of the Weſt amen ul more Ae than the 
above-mentioned for learning and ſanctity. This was St. Aldhelm, a 
perſon of noble birth, great talents, and intenſe application, who, under 
great diſadvantages, in the infancy of literature, became an eminent 
ſcholar, both in the Latin and the Greek tongues, and wrote with ſpirit 
and elegance in verſe as well as proſe. (2) It appears, by extracts from 
his works, that he was a proficient in law and aftronomy, (3) no leſs 
than in divinity and polite literature, nor did he diſdain to unbend his 
own mind, and thoſe of his ſcholars, with poetical anagrams and 
enigmas. (4) It was to his indefatigable pains in his monaſtery of 
Malmibury, whilft he was abbot and chief maſter there, that a taſte for 
claflical, as well as ſacred learning, was diffuſed amongf our rude 
anceſtors ; (5) but the Iriſh hermit, Maydulph, muſt not be forgotten, 
to whom Aldhelm himſelf was indebted for the ground work of his 
learning. (6) A more important and honourable employment was that 
which was impoſed upon him by an epiſcopal ſynad, of writing a 
treatiſe, in order to convince the Britons of their error concerning Eaſter, 
which treatiſe produced the deſired effect ; (7) for it having been debated 
in the ſaid ſy nod, by what means this people, no leſs obſtinate in their 

(1) Will. Malm. De Pontif. Rudborne. | 

(2) See the life of him, written at large by William of Malmſbury, Ang. Sac. vol. II, 
from which the following paſſage, at the end of his book, De Schematibus, is borrowed, by 
way of illuſtrating what is ſaid aboye, concerning the early obligations of literature to our 
ſaints :—© Hoc de metrorum generibus & ſchematibus, pro utilitate ingenii mei habes, 
multum laborioſe, neſcio fi fructuoſe collecta; quamvis mihi conſcius ſum ud me Virgilia- 
num poſſe jactare. 

Primus ego in gatriam, meſum, modo vita ſuperſit 
Aon rediens deducam vertice muſas. | 
(3) See his letter to our biſhop Hedda. Ang. Sac. vol. 11, p. 6. 
(4) © Aldhelmus cecinit millenis verfibus adas. Vide ibid. p. 7.. 


(5) © Curritur ad Alhelmum totis ſemitis, his vitæ e een illis literarum ſcientiam 


deſiderantibus.“ Ibid. p. 10. | | (6) Ibid: p. 3. 


* (7) Bede, Ecc. Hiſt, I. v, c. xix, Will. Malm, De Vit. Aldhelm, | 
error 
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error than implacable in their refentment, a great number of whom were 
now ſubject to our king Kent win, might be brought to a uniform ob- 
ſervance, in the few points (1) in which they differed from the uſages 
of the Roman church, it was reſolved that force was not to be reforted 
to, but arguments only, (2) and that Aldhelm was the moſt W of 


placing theſe in their true light. (3) 

The reſignation of biſhop Daniel took place in the year 744. Alter 
him Humfred (4) filled the ſee of Wincheſter ten years, and Kinebard 
fx-and-twenty. His death, which happened in the year 780, made 
place for another monk and abbot of Malmſbury, (5) who was celebrated 
for his virtues and learning, (6) by name Athelard. His merit and 
talents .afterwards raiſed him to the metropolitical ſee of Canterbury, 
when he was ſucceeded by Egbald, (7) after whom came Dudda, 
Kinebert, Almund, and Wighten, (8) the laſt mentioned of whom was 
à monk of Glaſſenbury, and had the honour of placing the undivided 
crown of all England on the head of the = of its monarchs, as we 


mall fee below. 
King Ina had FEI his crown in favour ” his kiaſinnn Aethel- 


bn 0 The nn after ſuppreſſing the rebellion of t who 3 
; 155 

bs The moſt eſſential of theſe was the obſervance of Eaſter at a wrong time, by whioh 
means all the other moveable holidays were miſplaced, and, amongſt Chriſtians of the ſame 
communion, one part was performing all the auſterities and the mournful ſervice of Lent, 
whilſt the other was eating fleſh meat, and ſinging the alleluias of the Paſcal foleminity. 
There were two other points, and two only, in which St. Auguſtine required their oonfor- 
mity, as the condition of communicating with them, namely, that they ſhould change certain 
ceremonies which they made uſe of in baptiſm, and that, laying aſide their reſentment againſt 
the Engliſh, they ſhould join with him and his fellow labourers from Rome, in preaching 
the goſpel to them. Si in tribus his mihi obtemperare vultis, ut paſcha ſuo tempore 
celebretis, ut miniſterium baptizandi, quo Deo renaſcimur, juxta morem Romanæ ſanctæ 
cecleſiæ & apoſtolice compleatis, ut genti Anglorum, una nobiſcum,' priedicetis verbum 


Domini, cetera æquanimitur cuncta tolerabimus.” Bede, Ecc. Hiſt. I. 11, c. 11. 


(2) Non yi cogendos ſchiſmaticos, ſed rationibus ducendos.” Wk n in Vit Ald. 


Ang. Sac. vol. 11, p. 13. (3) Ibid. p. 15. 
(4) Gul. Malm. "Robins, (5) Iidem. (6) Godwin, Ds Preful. p. 47. 
(7) Gul. Malm. Rudborne. (8) Iidem. (9) Chron, Sax, 
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himſelf injured by this diſpoſition, wore it in peace 14 years. He died 
in 741, and was buried in the cathedral; as was alſo his ſiſter Frydeſwitha, 
the mother of the holy patroneſs of Oxford, who bears the ſame 
name. (1) Cuthred next mounted the throne, a prince of great martial 
talents, of the whole of Which he ſtood in need, having had fierce 
wars to maintain with the Britons, again ſtruggling for their liberty, (2) 
with his own brave general Edilhun, (3) who rebelled againſt him, 
but chiefly with Ethelbald, the powerful king of Mercia, againſt whom 
he often contended with doubtful ſucceſs. (4) At length, in the 
thirteenth year of his reign, both kings making the greateſt efforts, 
Ethelbald to retain his ſuperiority, Cuthred to diſengage. himſelf and his 
people from ſubjection, theſe brought on the battle of Burford. Here 
the latter experienced the advantage of that clemency which he had 
heretofore -ſhewn to the valiant Edilhun, after he had vanquiſhed: him; 
for whilſt the Mercians, confident in their numbers (5) and their paſt 
ſucceſs, ſorely preſſed the Weſt Saxons, and their king himſelf, with his 
huge ſword, mowed down whole ranks before him, (6) Edilhun alone 
ſeemed a hoſt on the fide of Cuthred, hewing the limbs and ſmaſhing the 
bones of as many as came within the reach of his ponderous battle 
axe. (7) At length theſe rival heroes found themſelves engaged together 
in a perſonal combat, (8) in which both of them exerted their utmoſt 
ngth and valour, and the advantage ſeemed for a long time doubtful ; 

but a panic ſuddenly ſeizing Ethelbald, he fled, and was followed by his 
army. This victory is the more important and deſerving of relation, as 
by it the foundation was laid for the 1 greatneſs of our king- 

dom and city. (9) 
Cuthred died in 754, (10) and was buried, like his nm in our 
cathedral, (11) leaving his throne to one of a diametrically oppoſite 
character to himſelf; for be is recorded as having ben a unt 


(1) Rydborne, I. xt, K v. bs 2; | 0 Hen. Hunt. Win. Malm. 
(3) Iidem. Chron. Sax. a4) Will. Malm. De Reg. I. 11. 
(5) Hen. Hunt. Hiſt, 1. rv. (6) Ibid, (7) Ibid. (8) Ibid. _ (9) Ibid. 
(10) Chron, SW. 2... (11) Rudborne, fv e 
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towards his ſubjects, and a coward towards his enemies. (1) Hence the 
ſeyeral counties which compoſed the Weſt Saxon kingdom, by common 


conſent, ſhook off his yoke, with the exception of this city and the ſur- 


rounding. county of Hampſhire, which, together with a few faithful 
friends, particularly one, of the name of Cumbra, ſtill acknowledged his 
ſovereignty: (2) At length, however, having killed this truſty adherent, 
for adviſing him too freely, (3) he was forced to fly to the woods of 
Suſſex for his perſonal ſecurity, where he. was, in revenge, murdered 
by a ſervant of the aforeſaid Cumbra. (4) His breathleſs body, how- 
ever, was not denied the uſual honours, and was therefore brought to the 
royal mauſoleum, at Wincheſter, for interment. (5) 

Kynewulph, a youth of great expectations, and of the blood royal, 
was the perſon choſen to ſucceed Sigebert. (6) He governed his king- 
dom, for the ſpace of thirty-one years, with a great character, both for 
public and for private virtue; (7) when, yielding to his paſſions, on one 
particular occaſion, he laid himſelf open to the malice of his enemy, 
Kyenard, brother to the late king. The latter had been driven by him 
into exile, but had privately returned, and then lay lurking in the woods 
near this city, (8) with a few deſperate followers, waiting for an oppor- 
tunity of revenge. This he found in the unguarded moment of an un- 
lawful amour, in which the king was indulging at the neighbouring 
village of Merden. (0) The latter being unaccuſtomed to fly, defended *+ 


| himſelf 
. e are ſuos, ſevitia immanis, idemque, foris, ignavia perinfamis. Will. Malm. 
De Reg. I. 1, e 91 | (2) Chron. Sax. an. 755. 
(3) Will. Malin, Hen. Hunt. (4) Tidem. 
(5) Rudborne. (6) Hen. Hunt. 


(7) Cum 31 annos, nec ignave nec immodeſte, e 77 "os Malm. De Reg, J. I, C. Ir. 

(8) Rudborne, I. 11, c. v. 

(9) Werantune. Chron. Sax. Weretune. Hen. Hunt. — There are different abs in Surry, 
Wiltſhire, Oxfordſhire, and elſewhere, which have names ſimilar to this; but the arguments 
which induce us to place the preſent ſcene at Merden, near Hurſeley, four miles from 
Wincheſter, are, that, by comparing together the accounts of Malmſbury, Huntingdon, the 


Saxon Chronicle, Matthew of Weſtminſter, and Rudborne, it appears that the Meretune in 
queſtion 
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himſelf bravely, with the few thanes (1) who-attended him, until they 
were all flaughtered, when he himſelf dong killed, I * was: 
bones to: Wincheſter: to he- huried. (2) | 

In 7845 Briteric, a deſtendant from the founder of the Weſp . 
kinga came to the throne, (3) to the prejudioe of Egbert, whoſe 
right to it ſeemed preferable to his own. His talents being more calcu- 
lated for intrigue than war, (4) he endeavoured: to ſecure the friendſhip 
of the. king of the Mereians, whoſe power was: ſtill formidable, by 
marrying- his daughter. This was the cauſe of his untimely end; for 
this lady heing a moſt proud and unprineipled woman, who could ſutfer 
no one to adviſe the king but herſelf, ſhe prepared a doſe of poiſon for a 
favourite miniſter, of whoſe: influence over her huſband ſhe Was jealous, 
It happened: that Briteric taſted of the poiſon, as well as the perſon for 
whom it was intended and thus both of them loſt their lives, (3) 
Contrary to the cuſtom which had obtained at the death of every one 
of our Weſt Saxon kings, except two-who died at Rome, this prince 
was not interred in our cathedral, but at Wareham, (6) where probably 
this tragedy had been perpetrated. Mith reſpect to Egburga, the un- 
worthy author of it, having gathered together her valuables, ſhe tied 
over to the continent, where ſhe met with deſerved contempt from the 
nga emperor: of the. welt, Charelegmagne. (7) Her memory was held 
in ſuch execration by the thanes of the Meſt Saxon kingdom, that they 
ontered into a unanimous reſolution not to permit the wives of their 


queſtion was a retired country. place, nat far from the city where the king reſided, and 
where he had a conſiderable military force, as arrived at the ſaid ſcene before the mur- 
derer had time to withdraw himſelf from it, | 

(I) .Thegnas. Saxonice. Thani. Latine., Chron, tow 788. 

(2) Will. Malm. Chron. Sax. Rudborne. eri on 
(3) Mat. Weſt. ſays. he was the ſon- of the late king. 0 Wall. Malm. 

(5) Rudborne. Higden.1 (6) Will, Malm, Rudborne. 
_ (5). Mat. Weſt. Rudborne. Higden. Aſſerius, Annales, ad, an. 855. The laſt quoted au- 
thor ſays,” that he received theſe. particulars from the mouth of his friend, King Alfred. 
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kings in future to enjoy the title of queen, or any other diſtinction 
whatſoever belonging to royalty. (1) 

We cannot fail to have remarked the influence of Chriſtianity upon 
the manners and condition of our rude anceſtors. They had now learnt 
that there are pleafures far better adapted to the heart of man, than 
ſenſuality and revenge ; hence they began to lay a reſtraint upon. their 
paſſions, which raiſed them above that brutal ftate, in which they had 
hitherto lived, and cauſed them to obſerve the moderation of juſt de- 
fence, amidſt. the very calamities of war, with their enemies. We 
no longe9) meet with wars of extermination, and inftead of ſelling their 
own children to foreigners, (2) they ceaſed to hold in ſervitude even 
their priſoners of war. Hitherto plunder and robbery, both public and 
private, had conſtituted their chief occupation and their glory; (3) but 
now we meet with innumerable inſtances of their reſigning their lawful 
property, either to afliſt their fellow creatures, or to cut off from them- 
ſelves the ſources of avarice and worldly ſolicitude. The ſame cauſe, 
which improved their moral character, ſerved alſo to elevate their minds, 
and to beſtow upon them all the benefits of civilized life. The goſpel 
introduced the uſe of letters, and letters introduced every kind of know- 
ledge, claſſical and ſcientific. The ſons of thoſe men, who knew 
nothing beyond ſteering the piratical cuyle, (4) or wielding the murder- 
ous ſeare, (5) now became the oracles of ſacred and profane literature. 
Such were our Daniel and Aldhelm, in the ſouth of the iſland; ſuch 
were a Wilfrid and a Bede, in the northern parts of it. To the ſame 


(1) Our ancient author, in relating theſe facts, is animated with a becoming indignation 
againſt * the perverſe and deteſtable cuſtom,” as he calls it, of diſgracing a whole ſex, for 
the crime of an individual. | | 

(2) © Hujus tempore venales ex Northumbria pueri, familiari & pene ingenita illi nationi 
conſuetudine,” Will. Malm. De Reg. I. 1, c. 111. 

(3) Tacit. de Mor. German. 

(4) Their gallies ſo called, whence our keels. 

(5) Their crooked ſwords, from the uſe of which our anceſtors derived the name of 


Saxons, 
© x | cauſe 
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cauſe we are indebted for our laws and conſtitution : without a Birinus 
and a Swithun, we ſhould never have, known an Alfred. Finally, the 
_ ſame miffionaries, who taught our anceſtors the worſhip of the true 
God, equally inſtructed them to build ſtone edifices, ſupported on arches 
and pillars, to glaze and to lead their buildings; likewiſe to carve and to 
paint, to ſing and to perform on muſical inſtruments. It is true, theſe 
arts were firſt introduced for the decorum and ſplendour of religion, but 
they ſoon became ſubſervient to the ordinary purpoſes of life. Thus, in 
a word, did our city, which under a Cerdic and'a Ceaulin, was no more 
than a mean group of gloomy huts, under a Kenewalk and an Ina, 
begin once more to ſhine forth as a civilized city of the firſt rank. 


* 
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CHAP. VII. 


Union of the Heptarchy, by Egbert, —Winchester its Capital. —History 

f St. Swithun.—The Piety of King Ethelwolph.—Winchester 
sacked by the Danes. —Martyrdom of the Cathedral Clergy.— 
Various Fortune of Alfred. —Re-eſtablishment of the Kingdom and 
City by the splendid Victory of Alfred. — Foundation of the New 

NMinster.— Edward the Elder. Succession of Bishops. Glorious 
Victory of King Athelstan. - Combat of Guy and Colbrand.—State 
of Winchester under Edmund, Edred, and Edwy.—Misrepresenta- 
tions of modern Historians. 25 


Tun diſgrace which Egbert had undergone, in being baniſhed from his 
native country by the late king, who was jealous of his great talents 
and popularity, was probably the cauſe of his future ſucceſs and exalta- 
tion; for repairing, on this occaſion, to the imperial court of Aix la 
Chapelle, he ſo diligently ſtudied the example of the illuſtrious Charle- 
magne, both in the cloſet and in the field, as to become his rival on this 
ſide of the water, when he was called to the Weſt Saxon crown, on the 
death of Brecteric, in the year 800. (1) His firſt care was to conciliate 
his own ſubjects, (2) and then to ſtaunch the blood, which had fo long 
flowed from the wars of the ſeveral kingdoms in different parts of the 
iſland, by uniting them into one monarchy. His firſt eſſay of war was 
againſt the ancient Britons, who never failed to embrace any fayourable 
opportunity of _ attacking the Saxons from their mountains, on both 
ſides of the mouth of the Severn, that is to ſay, both from Cornwall and 
from Wales. Of the former country Egbert made an entire conqueſt, 


) * Annis 3 exulavit cum rege F rancorum, nobiliter tamen & egregie. Hen. Hunt. 
Chron, Sax. Will. Malm. I. 11, . 1. (2) Will. Malm. ibid. | 
ps P 2 uniting 
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uniting with it his own kingdom. (1) The latter he laid waſte from 
one end to the other, and reduced its princes to a ſtate of tribute and 
ſubjection. (2) He next overcame the Mercian king Beornwulph, on 
the banks of the Willy, which was long after noted for having then run 
red with blood, and been choaked with the carcaſſes of the flain. (3) 
This battle was fought in the year 824, (4) and was followed by the 
ſubjection or the ſubmiſſion of all the kingdoms ſouth of the Humber. 
Nor was the great and powerful nation, which lay beyond that arm of 
the ſea, and extended to the Frith of Forth, (5) over the moſt fertile part 
of Scotland, long behind in owning him for their ſovereign. Thus were 
the fierce ſtruggles for the aſcendancy, amongſt the ſeveral branches of 
the heptarchy, finally ſupprefled. The Weſt Saxon kingdom became the 
main ſtock, in which the reſt were engrafted, and its capital city, Win- 
cheſter, now became the undoubted metropolis of the iſland, a preroga- 
tive, which it had before enjoyed at certain intervals, but which now 
continued to illuſtrate it during the ſpace of between four and five 
centuries. Accordingly, Egbert having reſolved to affert his claim, in 
the moſt public and folemn manner, to the undivided monarchy of the 
whole -ifland, he aſſembled the nobles together, from every part of it, 
in this his chief city, and cauſed himſelf to be crowned, in the cathedral 
church, King of all England. (6) In conſequence of this ſolemn a, 
he publiſhed an edi, dated from our city, (7) aboliſhing all diſtinctions 
of Saxons, Jutes, and Engliſh, commanding that all his ſubjects ſhould 


(1) © Eam regionem, quæ Cornubia dicitur, ſubjugavit eam ſibi & ſuo adjecit * 


Mat. Weſt. ad. an. 809. (2) Idem. an. 810. Chron. Sax. 
(3) © Unde dicitur Ellendune rivus cruore rubuit, ruina reſtitit fœtore tabuit. Hen. Hunt. 
(4) Hen. Hunt. Mat. Weſt. (5) Camden, Britannia. 


(6) © Deinde conyocatis proceribus apud Wintoniam coronatus eſt rex totius Britannie.” 
Ranulph. Higden.—< Egbertus primus totius Angliz monarcha fuiſſe dignoſcitur. Vir iſte 
inſignis Egbertus apud Wyntoniam coronatus eſt in regem in veteri monaſterio.“ Rudb. 
Hiſt. Maj. I. 111, c. 1. 

(9) * Ubi (i. e. Wintoniæ) edictum fecit, ut ab illo die omnes Saxones & Jutæ vocarentur 


Angli, & Britannia Anglia vocaretur.“ Higden. ibid. 
| : in 
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in future be called by the latter name only. (1) This action, of ſo great 
importance to the whole ifland, as well as to this city, appears to have 
taken place in the year 827. (2) But ſuch is the uncertainty of human 
affairs, ſays a ſentimental hiſtorian, (3) that this great monarch was un- 
able long to enjoy the glory he had acquired amongſt his own ſubjects, 
in conſequence of the diſgrace which he received from the inſults of 
foreigners. For now that ſcourge of God, as they were called, the Danes 


and Normans, iſſuing from the ſame barren regions, which our anceſtors }_ 


had formerly poſſeſſed, inflicted as heavy calamities on them and on the 
French, as theſe had inflicted, four hundred years before, on the Britons 
and the Gauls. Egbert was not wanting in his uſual vigour and pre- 
cautions, but the doubtful ſucceſs which he met with in theſe his latter 
wars, ſerved to humble him under the hand of God, and to prepare him 


for the great change of death, which he met with in the thirty-ſeventh | 
year of his reign, and of the century. (4) He was buried in the chief 
church of his capital city, where his remains are {ſtill honourably pre- 


ſerved. () 

In one of Egbert's moſt deſperate battles with the Danes, that of 
Charmouth, he was attended by the biſhop of Wincheſter, Herefrith, 
and by another biſhop, both of whom were ſlain. (6) The death of the 
former made place for Edmund, who governed the dioceſe but a few 
months, (7) and was immediately ſueceeded by the ©} opereple Helinſtan, 


0 The reaſon why the name of 8 was — to that of Saxons, ſeems to have 
been, becauſe it was more diſtinctive and more honourable ; there being at that time a large 
nation of - Saxons on the continent, which was alſo then in diſrepute, on account of their 
manners, and the defeats which they had ſuffered from Charlemagne. It may be added, 
that the Angles conſtituted far the greater part of Egbert's ſubjects; all the northern, caſtern, 
and midland counties being inhabited by them. 

(2) Higden deſcribes this to have happened after the reduction of the Nori, 
which eyent took place in the year ſet down above. Chron. Sax. | 

(3) Will. Malm. De Geſt. Reg. I. 11, c. T. 

(4) Hen, Hunt. Will. Malm.— The Saxon Chronicle makes his reign ſhorter by a year. 

(5) Will. Malm. Rudborne. (6) Chron. Sax. ad. an. 833. 

(7) Godwin, De Pref. Not. Hen. Wharton. Ang. Sac. Not. 
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or Helmſtan, as he is qualified by our native hiſtorian. (1) He had been 
one of the monks or regular canons of the cathedral, and to his care 
Egbert had. committed the education of his ſon Ethelwolph, (2) who 
employed in this charge the famous St. Swithun, one of the religious of 
that body. Tt is certain that this prince ſhewed greater inclinations for 
the church than for the throne, and that he actually became one of the 
clergy of our cathedral. It is a miſtake, however, of ſome ancient as 
well as modern writers, that he became the biſhop of this ſee, (3) for he 
advanced no further than the order of ſubdeaconſhip. (4) It is not im- 
probable that, upon the death of biſhop Helmſtan, which happened about 
the ſame time with that of Egbert, he might indeed have been elected 
to the epiſcopal dignity, but ſo far from being conſecrated to it, he was 
diſpenſed with from his former obligation, being called by the voice of 
the nation, and in ſome ſort obliged to mount the throne. (5) This 
is the ſecond inſtance in which we find a clergyman of Wincheſter raiſed 
to the higheſt pinnacle of worldly greatneſs. 

With reſpec to the office of biſhop, Ethelwolph was reſolved that this 
ſhould be filled by no one elſe but by his tutor and maſter, for ſo he was 
accuſtomed to call him, (6) St. Swithun. This ſaint, whoſe name after- 
wards became illuſtrious throughout the whole kingdom, and particularly 
in Wincheſter, was of a noble ſtock, and a native of this city or 
ſuburbs, (7) where, early in life, he took the religious habit, (8) amongit 
the regular clergy of the cathedral, and made the greateſt proficiency in 
ſacred literature and piety. Being ordained prieſt, he ſucceeded Helmſtan 
in the provoſtſhip of the cathedral. (9) This he retained until he was 
appointed tutor to prince Ethelwolph, at which time he ſigned himſelf, 


(1) Rudborne. (2) Ibid. | 
(3) Hen. Hunt. Hiſt. I. v. Roger Hoveden, Annal. part. 1. Sim. Dunelm. &c. 
(4) © Patre defuncto, quia alius legitimus heres non extaret ex gradu ſubdiaconi Wintoni- 
enſis in regem tranſlatus eſt concedente Leone 3.” Will. Malm. De Pontif. I. 11. Joan. Wal- 
lingford in Chron. Ranulph. Higden. ad. an. 836. Rudb. Hiſt. Maj. 1. 111, c. 11. 

(5) lidem. (6) Will. Malm. (7) In pago Wintonienſi.“ Higden. 

(8) Capgrave. (9) © Prepoſitus.” Rudborne, ES." a8 | 
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in charters ſtill 'extant, (1) king Egbert's prieſt. Being ' raiſed to the 
epiſcopal dignity, which was a ſubje& of univerſal exultation, (2) he 
even ſurpaſied the expectations that had been formed of him. He was 
indefatigable in promoting the good of the whole kingdom, but particu- 
larly of this city and dioceſe, inſomuch that a great part of the merit in 
whatever was well or wiſely done by his pupil, was juſtly aſcribed to 
him. (3) He built a great number of churches, in thoſe: pariſhes, where 
none before had exiſted, (4) and he either firſt of all conſtructed, or elſe 
rebuilt, the main city bridge. (5) He was, ſays his biographer, a trea- 
ſury of virtues; (6) but thoſe, for which he was moſt diſtinguiſhed, were 
his mildneſs and his humility. (7) So great was his averſion to pomp 
and oftentation, that he was accuſtomed to go from one part of his 
dioceſe to another, when he went to conſecrate churches or perform 
other duties of his charge, by night, which journeys he conſtantly per- 
formed on foot. (8) Finally, he carried his affection for humility beyond 
the grave, giving orders, in his laſt ſickneſs, that his body ſhould not be 
buried with marks of diſtinction in the cathedral itſelf, but amongſt the 
common people, in the church yard, (9) where in fact it lay, at the 
north weſt end of it, for more than a century, as we ſhall have occaſion 
afterwards to remark. 

Ethelwolph was very far from being gifted with the ſplendid talents 
which had raiſed his father, Egbert, to the monarchy of the iſland ; 
nevertheleſs, being poſſeſſed of courage, probity, docility, and alſo of 


(1) Ingulph, Hiſt. Croyl. (2) Will. Malm. De Pontif. (3) 1 Ibid. 
(4) Capgrave, in Vit. St. Swith. | 
(5) Will. Malm. Capgrave, &c.—The ſame fa& is recorded in the very ancient liyes of 
the ſaints, in verſe, quoted by the Rev. Tho. Warton, Hiſt. of Eng. Poet. vol. I 
Seynt Swithan His biſhopricke to al goodneſſe drough : 
The towne alſo of Myncheſtre he amended inough. 
Ffor he lette the ſtronge bruge, without the towne arere, 
And fond thereto [ym and ſton and the workmen that ther ow 2 
(6) Will. Malm. De Pontif. 
(7) © Solitariæ ſanctitatis amator, nulla pompa 3 ſua proſtituebat. 8 Will Malm. ITY 
(8) Idem. — ; | (9) Iidem. 88 l wie 
| good 
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good counſellors, (1) namely, St. Swithun in eccleſiaſtical matters, and 
Alſtan, biſhop of Sherborne, in affairs of ſtate, he deſeryes to be ranked 
amongſt our beſt kings. He was ever ready to face the fierce Danes, 
either in perſon or by his generals, in whatever quarter they made their 
invaſion, and though his armies were ſometimes defeated, and a few of 
his cities, particularly Canterbury, Rocheſter, and London, (2) ſacked by 
them, yet, on the other hand, he gave them ſo many and ſuch terrible 
defeats, (3) that, in the end, theſe pirates, being defirons of an eaſier 
prize, began to direct their invaſions againſt the coaſt of "Normandy, 
which bar fabdued, and, under the name of Normans, continued to 
pofſels. But the act for which the reign of this prince is the moſt cele- 
brated, was the general eſtabliſhment of tythes throughout the king. 
dom, (4) a meaſure that then became indiſpenſible, on account of the 
increaſing number of the clergy, as new pariſhes were formed, and new 
churches were built, in every part of his dominions, and the entire con- 
verſion of all his ſubjects, as likewiſe from the nature of the duty, 
which was to be performed by the faid clergy. This important act took 
place in this city, as appears by the charter to this effect, which is extant 
in moſt of our hiſtorians. (5) The ſaid inftrament teſtifies that it was 


(1) Will. Malm. De Reg. I. II, c. 11. (2) A. D. 851. cd "bg 1 
1 One of theſe defeats took place near Southampton in the year 827. Chron. Sax. 
But the moſt terrible of them was that which they fuffered at Okely, in Surry, (Acle⸗ 
Campus Quercuum. Sim. Dunelm) where two of our graveſt hiſtorians deferibe ranks of 
warriors mowed down, like corn in a harveſt field, and rivers of blood carrying away, in 
their courſe, human heads and limbs in great abundance. Hen. Hunt. Hiſt, 1. v. Roger 
Hoveden, Annal. 

(4) It has been doubted whether the charter in queſtion refers to tythes, but that this 1s 
the purport of it, is plain from the learned and intelligent abbot of Croyland, who gives the 
following account of it:“ Inclytus rex Ethelwulphus omnium prelatorum ac principum 
ſuorum, qui ſub ipſo variis provinciis totius Angle præœerant, gratuito oonſenſu, tunc primo, 
cum decimis omnium terrarum ac bonorum aliorum five 1 univerſam dotaverat 
ecclefiam Anglicanam.” Tngulphi. Hiſt. * 

(5) Mat. Weſt. Ingulph. Rudb. &c.— The laſt — indeed et this Weber in 844, 
contrary to the whole-current of hiſtorians, who ſay that it was * — the ou returned 


from Rome, viz, in 854 or 855. ſubſcribed 
uUDICTI 
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ſubſeribed by Ethelwolph himſelf, and by his two vaflals, Burred, king 
of Mercia, and Edmund, king of the Eaft Angles, as alſo by a great 
number of nobles, prelates, &c. in the cathedral church at Wincheſter, 
before the high altar, and that, being thus figned, by way of greater 
ſolemnity, it was placed, by the king, on the faid altar. (1) Our 
ancient annaliſt, having related this tranſaction, calls upon all the 
churches of the kingdom to pay due veneration to the cathedral of Win- 
cheſter, from which the advantage in queſtion was derived to them. (2) 
Amongſt other inferior donations to the church, of which Ethelwolph 
was the author, one was of a certain fum of money to furniſh oil for 
the lamps, which conſtantly burnt in the churches of St. Peter and St. 
Paul at Rome, (3) as likewiſe of a ſufficient fum to rebuild the Engliſh 
ſchool there, which had been burnt down. (4) We muſt not, however, 
forget an event of ſtill greater importance to this city than any of the 
above-mentioned. It was in the latter end of this reign, viz. in the year 
856, that, its trade and commerce flourithing exceedingly, our prineipal 
citizens formed themſelves, under the royal protection, into a ſociety, 
called a guild, being the firſt aſſociation of this nature, by the ſpace: of 
a whole century, recorded in hiftory, Thus early were the foundations 
laid of this primitive corporation. (5) 

The latter days of this good king were embittered by a more ſenſible 
affliction than thoſe of his father had been. His eldeft fon, Ethelbald, 
rebelled againſt him, under pretence that he had violated the laws of the 
kingdom, in affociating his ſecond wife, who was Judith, daughter of 
the French king, Charles the Bald, with himſelf in the honours of 
royalty. (6) The king, however, ſaw that ambition was the real cauſe 
of his ſen's conduct, and having little of that paſſion himſelf, in order to 
prevent the miſeries of a civil war, (7) he quietly ores to him the 


(1) In evliate Wentanw in cuctefin 8. Pete ante altare capitale. Et tunc pro ane 
firmitate rex Ethelwulphus poſuit cartulam ſuper altare. Will. Malm. & O. 
(2) Rudb. Hiſt. Maj. 1. 111, c. 11. (3) Rudborne. (4) Idem. Will. Malm. 

(5) Truſſel's MSS. (6) Aﬀerius, Annal. Will. Malm. Higd. Rudb. 
(7) Mat. Weſt. | | | 15 
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greater and better part (1) of his dominions, contenting himſelf with 
the kingdoms of Kent and Surry, during the two years that he ſurvived 
this unnatural treatment. He died in 857, and was brought to this 
cathedral for interment, (2) where his remains are ſtill reſpectfully pre- 
ſerved, in a cheſt, inſcribed with the name of king Adulphus. | 

The hypocriſy of Ethelbald; in taking up arms againſt his father, 
under the pretence of driving Judith back into her native country, now 
became apparent, as one of his firſt acts, after the deceaſe of his father, 
was to contract an inceſtuous marriage with this very Judith. Here 
however the eloquence of our St. Swithun, which, aided by the reputa- 
tion of his ſanctity, is deſcribed as irreſiſtible, (3) ſhone forth conſpicu- 
ouſly. He induced the young monarch to gain an heroic victory over 
himſelf, in diflolving this unnatural connection, and alſo. to repair, in a 
public manner, the ſcandal which he had given by his hcentious. 
conduct. (4) Another act of this prince, Which he performed at the 
requeſt of St. Swithun, more immediately relates to this city. Perceiving 
how much the ſaid city, and particularly the cathedral, was expoſed to 
the violence and cruelty of the Pagans, in any ſudden invaſion, which 
they might make on this part of the coaſt, he perſuaded Ethelbald to 
ſecure the church and cloiſter by fortifications, (3) part of which Kill 
remain. This was a benefit not only to the clergy of the ſaid cathedral, 


but alſo to the city in general, at a time when there was no other citadel 


or place of refuge for its inhabitants. The benefit of this Work ſeems to 


have been ſoon experienced; for, Ethelbald being now dead, and his 


next brother, Ethelbert, having ſucceeded to the chief or weſtern king- 


(A) © Tta ut pars occidentalis melior filio, deterior orientalis patri daretur.” Will. Malm. 
De Reg. I. 1, c. 11.“ Nam occidentalis pars Angliz ſemper oriental prineipalior eſt.” 
Aſſer. Annal. an. 855. (2) Will. Malm. Rudborne. 

(3) * Tanta humilitas erat in B. Swythuno, quod quicquid regibus ſuadebat, pro ſalute 
animarum ſuarum, fine: contradictione aſſenſum prebuerint.” Rudb. ex Giraldo, Hiſt. Maj. 
I, 111, C. II. | la bid. | 1 

(5) © Iſte Ethelbaldus, intigante St, Swythuno, cenobium vetus munbvit contra . 


Danorum incurſus.” Ibid. 
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dom, (1) who before had governed the leſs valuable provinces to the 
eaſt, the Danes, building their hopes on the inexperience of the latter, 
landed a great army at Southampton, and, advancing forward, made 
themſelves maſters of this city. (2) Here they committed ſuch horrid 
and lamentable exceſſes, as cauſe our ancient hiſtorians to interrupt their 
narration, in order to drop a tear over the deſtruction -of this ancient and 
royal city, which they compare with that of the famous city of Troy. (3) 
Neverthelefs, many circumſtances lead us to believe that the cathedral 
and the adjoining offices eſcaped the Pagan fury on this occaſion, (4) 
which preſervation can only be accounted for by the above-mentioned 
fortifications. The ruthleſs barbarians, however, paid dear for the cala- 
mities which they had brought upon our city; for having collected an 
immenſe booty in this place, then the greateſt and the richeſt in the 
kingdom, they were conveying it in haſte and confuſion to their ſhips, 
which ſeem to have lain at Southampton, when Oſric, earl of Hampſhire, 
and Ethelwulph, earl of Berkſhire, improving this opportunity, ſet upon 
them, in the road, and routed them with great ſlaughter, recovering, at 
the ſame time, all the ſpoils which they were carrying hence. (5) Theſe 
events took place in the year 860. (6) 

The fate of the cathedral, however, as we ſhall ſee, was not averted, | 
it was only ſuſpended: for Ethelbert having paid the debt of nature in 


(1) See note (2) p. 65. (2) Will. Malm. De n I. 11, c. 111. Hen. Hunt. aſt, I. v. 
Chron. Sax. Hen. Hov. Mat. Weſt. | 
(63) © In diebus ejus (Adelbricht) venit We" exercitus & egredientes deſtruxerunt 
Winceſtre, et ſic : | | ET 
„ Urbs antiqua ruit multos dimimata per annos. Vug⸗ 

Hen. Hunt. Hiſt. 1. v. Idem. Rog. Hoveden, Annal. part 1. 

- (4)-1ſ. None of the hiſtorians, in deſcribing the calamity of Wincheſter, make action.” 
of any particular misfortune that befel the clergy at this time. 2dly. The Danes do not 
ſeem to have had time to reduce the fortifications of the cathedral, the king's forces being 
in full march towards them. 3dly. The maflacre in our city, which we ſhall have to ſpeak 
of, is expreſſly ſtated to have happened after the battle of WOO, in 871. 

(5) Aſſer. An. Chron. Sax. Will. Malm. &. 

(6) Idem.—Mat. Weſt. places this diſaſter in 861. 5 A 9g 

a2 - | 866, 
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800, (1) and the third brother, Etheldred, having fucceeded to the 
throne, the Danes, that year, became more powerful than ever, partly by 
means of freſh forces from abroad, (2) and partly through the encourage- 
ment and aſſiſtance which they received from the Mercians and the 
Northumbers, (3) who fill looked, with a jealous eye, on the ſuperiority 
of the Weſt Saxons. (4) Thus, in all times, have there been found men 
ready to plunge themſelves and their country into the abyſs of public 
miſery, in order to diſtreſs the government, when they were diſpleaſed 
with it. Never was more ardent and perſevering courage diſplayed, 
tempered with the pureſt patriotiſm and religion, than by the heroic 
brothers, Ethelbert and Alfred, who, in one ſingle year, 871, and not 
far from this city, fought nine pitched battles with thoſe deſperate in- 
vaders, beſides ſkirmiſhes beyond computation. In one of theſe battles, 
in which the piety of the king was no leſs conſpicuous than his cou- 
rage, (5) one of the two Daniſh kings, and the greater part of their 
generals, were killed; nevertheleſs, being reinforced by treſh numbers of 
their countrymen, and having the reft of the kingdom either for their 
ſubjects or their allies, (6) they proved too ſtrong for our brave Weſt 


(1) Chron, Sax. Mat. Weſt. - (2) Chron. Sax. 
(3) © Interim reges Mercioram & Northanimbrorum, capitata occaſione adventus Danorum 


a ſervitio Weſt Saxonum reſpirantes dominationem fuam pene afſeruerant....Ita dum gu 
que maluit vindicare quam prævenire injuriam ſocordia ſua exanguem reddiderunt patriam.” 


Will. Malm. De Reg. I. 11, c. Iv. | (4) Ibid. 
(5) This was the battle of Eſceſdune. Etheldred was hearing maſs in his tent when the 


Danes began the combat, and however urgent was the occaſion, refuſed to quit his oratory 
until the ſame was concluded. See Mat. Weſt. ad. an. 871. Ranulph, Higden, &c.—In 
fixing the ſcene of this victory, it is ſurpriſing that our topographers ſhould have overlooked 


the large village of Aſſingdon, near Henley, where the ancient family of the Stonors have 


been long ſeated, which, from its name, appearance, and ſituation, (with reſpect to Engle- 
field, Reading, Baſing, and Merton, the places of the other battles, that were fought 
within a few days of each other), is more likely to be the ſpot ſought after than any other 


that has yet been mentioned. 
(6) The kingdoms of Kent, of the Eaſt Saxons, and of the Eaſt W were then 


abſolutely ſubje& to them; thoſe of Mercia. and of Northumberland had entered into an 


Saxons 


* . 
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Saxons alone, though commanded by an Ethelbert and an Alfred. The 
firſt of theſe having been mortally wounded in the battle of Merton, 
retired to the monaſtery of Winburn, (1) where he died and was buried, 
as his tomb and epitaph there teſtify, Jeaving to the latter an inheritance 
of toil and danger. 85 

It was about this time (2) that the cruel Pagans, not leſs intolerant in 

their ſuperſtition, than unforgiving in their reſentment, having again 
entered the city, for the ſake of plundering it, beſet the cathedral on a 
ſudden, and, from a hatred of Chriſtianity, killed all the religious clergy 
belonging to it, inſomuch that not an individual amongſt them was 
| ſpared or eſcaped. (3) This was now the third time that our city beheld 
its edifying clergy die martyrs to their religion. Their loſs to the re- 
maining inhabitants was great in proportion to the difficulty there was 
in repairing it; for almoſt all the religious communities, whether of 
monks or of canon regulars, having been equally deftroyed by the Danes, 
it was impoffible to replace thoſe of our cathedral with others of the 
ſame diſcipline and inftitute. In ſhort, there was a neceſſity of admitting 
to the miniſtry ſuch clergy as could be procured for this purpoſe, who, 
being unacquainted with the ftric diſcipline of their predeceſſors 
gradually degenerated from their piety, and in concluſion fell into 
thoſe diſorders which ended in their diſgrace, as we ſhall afterwards 
relate, In the mean time, to St. Swithun had ſucceeded, in the biſhopric, 
one Alfrith, a prelate of great learning, (4) who is ſappoſed to have 
been tranſfated to Canterbury. (5) His ſucceſſor was Dunbert, who 
dying in 879, ſettled certain lands upon his cathedral, for its repairs, (6) 
of which, after the Daniſh devaſtation, it muſt have ſtood greatly in need. 


(1) A celebrated nunnery, founded by Cuthberga, ſiſter to our Weſt Saxon king Ins... 
See Will. Malm. De Reg. I. 1, c. II. 7 
(2) Rudborne places this maſſacre in 867, but the Breves Annales, quoted by Hen. Whar- 
ton, Angl. Sac. vol. 1, p. 206, with more probability, places it in 87 3. The moſt plauſible 
date of all, however, is that which he himſelf afligns, viz. 871, 
(3) Rudb. Hiſt. Maj. I. 111, c. v (4) Mat. Weſt. 
(5) Godwin, De Preſul. | (6) Rudb. c. v. 
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We come now to ſpeak of the miracle of hiſtory: a prince, who 
having been the ſubje&t of innumerable pens, has never had a defect 
imputed to him, as a ſovereign, or a fault, as a man. This was the im- 
mortal Alfred. He was the youngeſt and beſt beloved ſon of his father 
Ethelwolph, who, deſirous of giving him the beſt education poflible, in 
his very infancy, committed him to the care of his own venerable pre- 
ceptor, St. Swithun. (1) The latter was then biſhop of this city, and 
never departed from it, but upon ſome neceſſary buſineſs, for the benefit 
of other parts of his dioceſe. Thus we may confidently ſay, that this 
model of kings received thoſe ſeeds, which afterwards yielded ſuch a 
plentiful harveſt of public and private virtues in this our city. His ſage 
inſtructor did not neglect the rudiments of uſeful literature; (2) but his 
chief care was to impreſs upon his tender mind the principles and habits 
of juſtice, temperance, activity, conſtancy, charity, and religion. 

It is true, however, that Alfred was not always under the eye of St. 
Swithun, during the twelve years that the latter ſurvived his birth. He 
was often at his father's court, (3) and, at the early age of five years, 
was ſent by him to Rome, where he received the ſacrament of confirma- 
tion from pope Leo 1v, who, being charmed with his riſing virtues, 
adopted him for his ſpiritual ſon, and alſo anointed and crowned him as 


a king. (4) He went a ſecond time to Rome, two years afterwards, 
| With 


(1) © Qui Alfredus, in infantilibus agens annis, St. Swythino Wybtonienfi epiſcops traditus 
erat erudiendus. Nam idem præſul egregius quondam nutritius erat Adulphi patris ſui.” 
Rudb. Hiſt, Maj. I. 111, c. v1. 

(a) Simeon Dunelm, Mat. Weſt. and Higden report that Alfred continued illiteraie, until 
he was twelve years of age, but this term does not imply that he was incapable of reading, 
as ſome have ſuppoſed, but only that he had not then applied to the higher branches of 
literature. With reſpect to the ſtory of his mother's giving him a book, at that age, to 
encourage him to learn it, there muſt be a miſtake as to the time ſet down, for his mother 
was dead before he had compleated his fixth year. —Rievallis, de Genealog. Reg. Ang. ex- 
preſſly ſays : Hic ab ipſa pene infantia ſua legere & diſcere dulce habuit.“ | 

(3) Will. Malm. De Reg. I. 11, c. 11. Mat. Weſt. Higden. 

(4) © Quo tempore D. Leo 1v. infantem Alfredum confirmarit, & in ſilium adoptionis 


ſibimet accepit, & etiam unctum oleo conſecravit in regem.“ Aſſer. Annal. an. 853. Will. 
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with his father, (1) and became acquainted with many perſons of great 
talents and' merit, in the courſe of his travels, who were afterwards of 
great ſervice to him. Far from being elated with the flattering diſtinc- 
tion which he had received in his early years, he ſerved his brothers, in 
their wars, with the ſame zeal and activity, in quality of their general, 
as if he had been fighting his own battles. Even upon the death of 
Ethelred he was not in haſte to. aſſume the crown, but calling together 
the Weſt Saxon nobility, he laid before them the will of his father, by 
which it was ordained, that the crown ſhould deſcend to him, in caſe of 
the death of his brothers, at the ſame time affuring the gemot or 
aſſembly that he was ready to forego his claim, if, in their judgment, 
the title of any other perſon were better than his own. (2) In ſhort, he 
was elected with univerſal and unbounded applauſe, and crowned, as his 
father and grandfather had been before him, in this his metropolis, (3) 
by the dioceſan biſhop, who appears to have been Dunbert. No ſooner 
had he received the royal charge, than he ſet about fulfilling the duties of 
it, collecting a freſh army, with which, in the courſe of a month after 
his coronation, he engaged the Danes, who had advanced as far as. 
Wilton to meet him. The battle continued almoſt the whole day, and 
the Engliſh at laſt drove their enemies off the ground, but purſuing them 


Malm. De Reg. I. 11. c. 11. Mat. Weſt. &c,—Some moderns have denied this hiſtory, on 
account of the improbability of Leo's crowning a child, who had three legitimate elder 
brothers living ; whilſt others ſuppoſe it was done in a prophetic ſpirit; by way of preſage. 
The difficulty will vaniſh when we reflect that the pope did not pretend to confer any real 
authority upon him, but only to anticipate that auguſt ceremony, ſo as to render the ſame 
unneceflary, when, by the gift of his father, or the laws of ſucceſſion, he ſhould receive 
territories to govern. Our modern hiſtorians alſo aflert that this is the firſt- inſtance. of 
anointing royal perſonages of this iſland, and upon this aſſertion they build the moſt ill- 
natured theories. See Carte, Hiſt. of Eng. b. 1v, Hume, &c.—But they have forgotten the 
following decifive paſſage in our venerable hiſtorian, who was dead long before the age oE 
Alfred ;——& Ungebantur reges et non per Deum ; & Bo poſt ab unctoribus tracidabantur.”” 
Gildas, Hiſt. c. x1x. x 

(1) Aﬀer, an. 855. h (2) Teſtam. Alfredi. ax Spelm. | 

(3) © Wintonie, magno populi cum gaudio & plauſu, denuo coronatur,” Chron, MS. de 


reg. Ang. apud ä Vit. Alf. P · * l 
In 
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in too much diſorder, they were ſurrounded and cut off by the ſuperior 
numbers of their enemies. (1) Alfred being unable to meet them any 
longer in the open field, particularly as moſt, even of the weſtern 
provinces, at this juncture, entered into a treaty with them, (2) was 
forced to confine himſelf to defultory attacks. In theſe he often had 
great ſucceſs, both by fea and land, (3) until the year 878, when his 
ſituation became ſo deſperate, that he was obliged to diſguiſe himſelf as 
a common ſoldier, and ſeek for an aſylum with an herdſman, in the iſle 
of Athelney, amidſt the fens of Somerſetſhire. (4) Here various adven- 
tures betel him, which, in his better fortune, he took great pleaſure in 
relating. (5) On one oceaſion he was forced to ſuperintend the baking 
of ſome hearth, cakes, which having permitted to burn, from inattention, 
he was ſeverely reproached by the good houſewife, that he was ready 
enough to eat the cakes, though he would not attend to the baking of 
them. (6) On another, when he and the companions of his diſtreſs were 
poſſeſſed but of a fingle loaf of bread, he was unable to deny the prayer 
of a poor beggar, who aſked an alms of him, but generouſly divided the 
ſaid loaf with him. (7) Finally, - being encouraged by the affurances, 
and alſo by the ſucceſs of certain faithful ſubjects, he reſolved to make 
one bold effort to. reſcue his country. However, before he planned his 
grand attack, he ifſued from his hiding place, diſguiſed as a minſtrel, 
and proceedipg to the place where the Daniſh army lay, reconnoitred it 


in every part, (8) 


. (2) Aſſer. Chron. Sax. Hen. Hunt. Mat. Weſt. (2) Chron. Sax. an, 871. 
- (3) Ethelwerdi Hiſt. Chron. Sax. Mat, Weſt. an. 886, 887. 

( Will Malm. Mat. Weſt. Aſſer. (5) Will. Malm. 

(6) Aſſer. Mat. Weſt. 

(7) Ingulph. Ranulph. Higden —The ſame objection lies againſt, this hiſtory, as againk 
one mentioned above, viz. that his mother is named in it, as being ſtill alive. Perhaps, 
however, during his diſguiſe, he might call the good houſewife his mother. One ancient 
author, Simeon Dunelmenfis, n theſe circumſtances of Alfred's wife, which others 
attribute to his mother. 


(8) Will. Malm. De Reg. I. 11, c. Iv. Ingulphy Hiſt, Croyl. aur. Higden, 


Thus 
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Thus inſtructed, he i his brave Hampſhire men, (1) with his 
other friends, from the . counties of Wilts and Someriet, to meet him. 
at Brixton, (2) on the eaſtern borders of Selwood foreſt. Here tue 
Engliſh ſtandard was once more erected, amidſt the joyful acclamations 
of | theſe his faithful followers; whom having infpired with his own 
ſteady and deliberate courage, he led, by fecret and cautious marches, (3) 
againſt the enemy, that lay negligently encamped at Heddington, 
not far from Chippenham, where there was a royal palace, then in 
the 8 of the Daniſh king. (4) The attack was as bravely 
executed 


"(1) « Thi obviaverunt illi omnes accolze Hantunenſis Page, qui non ultra —_— propter 
metum Paganorum navigarunt.” Affer. An. 

(i) From the name of Egbrichſtan, by which Hen, Hunt. Chron. Sax. Sim. Dunelm. and 
other ancient authors call this place, and by their deſcription of it, “ ab orientali parte 
Sealwude,” Chron, Sax. &. the learned are agreed that the village of Brixon, near War 
minſter, is the place where Alfred erected his. ſtandard againſt the Danes; of courſe the 
magnificent tower, which was built by the late Mr. Hoare, on the heights between Bruton 
and Stourhead, under the name of Alfred's Tower, in order to commemorate that important 
tranſaftion, has been greatly maſplaced. . 

. (3). Hume ſays, that Alfred having met his army at Brixton, © he 9 conducted 
ben to/Kddington: (the field of battle). This is in direct oppoſition to the authors, whom 
he quotas, the firſt of hom ſays; © Ibi (ad petram Egbrighti Brixton) caſtrametati funt 
una nacte: dilueulo: ſequenti illuceſente, rex inde oaſtra commovens, venit ad locum qui 
dicitun Iglea, & ibi una nocte eaftrametatus eſt.” Aſſer. An. ad. an. 878. The fame account 
of Alfred's intermediate ſtationa daes the Saxon Chroniole give, whom he quotes in the 
ſecond place, and the other ancient authors. This Iglea, Gibſon (ad: calcem Chron. Sax.) 
places at Clay-hill, in which ſuppoſition Alfred's army marched only four miles that day, 
_ Whilſt Carte romantiely condudt it, in the fame ſpace of time, to Oakley, near Baſingſtoke, 
a diſtance of above fifty miles. The name of the place, Campus Infularis, and the eourſe of 
Alfred's march, evidently point out Leigh or Wiaſley, diſtant. from Brixton. about fifteen 
miles, as the Iglea in queſtion. 

(4) With: reſpe& to the field! of this Pavers: battle, Ethandune, our moſt reſpattable 
topographers, as Camden, Gibſon, Spelman, &c. without heſitation, pronounce. that it is 
Eddington, near Weſtbury —But-can we imagine that the Weſt Saxons would have aſſembled 
within ten or twelve miles of the Daniſh army, for Eddington is not further than this from 
e and re two e in making a march of this length, when their object 
was 
R | 
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executed as it had been wiſely planned. The Daniſh army was not 
barely defeated ; it was annihilated. Thoſe who were not killed on the 
ipot, were in a few days obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, in an ad- 
joining entrenchment, to which they had fled; (1) and our Chriſtian 
hero, forgetful of all that he and his ſubjects had ſuffered from theſe 
mercileſs foes, granted the moſt favourable terms to king Gunthrum, and 
thoſe of his army who were willing to become Chriſtians, (2) and was 
content with We on reſt, Re" n in t infidelity, to quit 


the iſland. 
It is not foreign to the hiſtory of this n to Al on the circum- 


ſtances accompanying and preceding a battle, which raiſed it from the 


loweſt ſtate of depreſſion and miſery, (3) to its former flouriſhing con- 
dition, 


was to take their enemy by ſurprize ? Carte, to obviate this objection, very inconſiſtently 
removes the ſcene of action to Vattendon, in Berkſhire. - It remains that we ſhould fix this 
celebrated Ethandune at Heddington, not far from Chippenham, a place of great anti- 
quity, as the editor of Camden proves. In this caſe Alfred's army will have moved about 
15 miles to their firſt encampment, and about 12 the next morning to the field of battle. 
But what ſeems to decide this much agitated queſtion in favour of the conjecture here pro- 


poſed, is a paſſage, hitherto overlooked in the hiſtory of Ethelwerd, the near relation of 


Alfred, in which the Daniſh army, here defeated, is deſcribed to be that of Chippenham. 
Interea coaptavit bellum Alfred rex adverſus exercitus qui in Cippanhamme fuere, in loco 
Ethandune.” L. Iv, c. 111.—lIt is very probable that, at this time, the Daniſh king reſided 
in the palace which we know to have been at Chippenham, whilſt the main body of his army 
was encamped at Heddington, within fix miles of him. 

+ | (7) This was either Oldbury, or perhaps Chippenham itſelf. 


(2) It is a malicious falſehood of the infidel Hume, that Gunthrum and his army were 
On the con- 


admitted to baptiſm, without much argument, inſtruction, or conference.“ 
trary, it appears that three weeks were employed in preparing theſe converts for the ſacra- 


ment of initiation, and twelve days afterwards in confirming them in their good purpoſes by 
farther inſtructions.— The event juſtified the wiſdom of Alfred's conduct, conſidered in a 
mere political light. Gunthrum, who, whilſt a Pagan, had repeatedly broken his ſolemn en- 
gagements and treaties,. after his baptiſm an faithful and peaceable in ſome very trying 


eircumftances. 
(3) Many hiſtorians. ſpeak of the extreme delolation of this part of the country, in parti- 


eular, * before the battle of . 66 Junctis viribus conglobati * 
We 


＋ 


* 
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dition. The other great actions of this unrivalled monarch, whether as 
4 warrior, a legiſlator, a ſcholar, or a faint, (1) we are obhged to paſs 
over, in order to confine ourſelves to thoſe which more immediately 


relate to this his metropolis. 
Wincheſter, the ſeat of government, and the foal place of reſidence 


to Alfred's anceſtors, as a learned writer of the laſt century obſerves, (2) 
had, at the time we are ſpeaking of, been almoſt reduced to a heap of 
ruins, and a- ſolitude, by the deſtroying Danes. (3) Its clergy were all 
murdered, and its other inhabitants were moſtly fled into France or into 
Wales. (4) But Alfred, upon this turn of affairs in his favour, ſoon 
reſtored it to its original ſtate and dignity. (5) It again became the ſeat 
of government; (6) for here the public records were kept, as is particu- 
larly noticed, with reſpect to the Codex Wintonienfis, or general ſurvey 
of the kingdom, which was now made for the firſt time, and, by Alfred's 
appointment, depoſited in this city. (7) In like manner the chief court 


Weſt Saxoniam a mari uſque ad mare depopulantes, & terram illam quaſi locuſtæ operientes. 
In hoc quoque perſecutionis, turbine, conſtituti fidelis Chriſti epiſcopi, cum ſanctorum reli- 
quiis & ecclefiarum theſauris populiſque regionum,” trans mare fugerunt, & pars regem 
Elfredum ſecuta in filvis lociſque deſertis, in * 1 mortis diſcrimine, abſconderunt.” * 
Weſt. ad. an. 878. | 

(1) A learned writer, ſpeaking of this VERS of kings thus exclaims—“ O Alfred, the 
wonder and aftoniſhment of all ages | If we reflect on his piety and religion, it would ſeem 
that he had always lived in a cloiſter: if on his warlike exploits, ' that he had never been 
out of camps: if on his learning and writings, that he had ſpent his whole life in a college: 
if on his wholeſome laws and wiſe adminiſtration, that theſe had been his whole ſtudy and 
employment.” Hen. Spelman, Concil. Britan. / 

(2) © Witltonia cum per aliquot retro ſecula regum Weſt Saxoniæ ſedes & palation 
fuiſſet.. Alfred. Magn. Vita, a Joan, Spelman. p. 128. 

(3) Tbid; See note (8) p. 69. Hen. Hunt. 

(5). Cl. Spelman, Vit. Alf. p. 182. | 175 

(6) Alfred had different palaces at Chin "BY" Wilton, i in Wiltſhire; +. ot . in 
Somerſetſhire; and at Dean, in Hampſhire. Still Wincheſter was the place where he 
uſually reſided, as Spelman ſhews, p- 132. The above-mentioned Dean, appears to have 
been Bramdean, not far from this city, ſince Aſſerius, who viſited Alfred there, returned 
to Wales through Wincheſter, where he remained ſick above a twelvemonth. 

WW Ingulph, Hiſt, Croyl. Cl. Spelman, Vit. Alf. p. 82. 
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of juſtice Was held at Wincheſter. This appears in the caſe of the crews 
of certain Daniſh ſhips, who having, contrary to their oaths given at 
Heddington, again invaded this kingdom, and falling into the hands of 
the Engliſh, were brought hither to be tried and executed. (1) Hence 


we find Wincheſter ſtill honoured, by cotemporaty writers, with the 
title of Royal City. (2) In ſhort, this illuſtrious king, being reſolved 
t6 build a monaſtery, in favour ef his friend St. Grimbald, (3) whom he 
was defirons of retaining in England, after he had quitted the ſchool of 
divinity, inſtituted by him at Oxford, and at the ſume time, to provide 
a place of burial and royal chantery for himſelf and his family, he choſe 
this his metropolis for the ſituation of his intended foundation, and 


accordingly began the erection of the Mewan Synttre, as it was called, 
the fame that was afterwards transferred to Hyde-meadow, on the north 
fide of the Eflden Wynſtte, or cathedral church. We cannot doubt but, 
as this Was the principal of all the four monaſteries which Alfred 


built, (4) and as he was renowned for having introduced a more noble 


i) © Homines ducti fuerunt 4d Wintoniam ad regem, qui 0b fupendt juſſit. Chroh, 


Sax. Mat. Weſt. ad. an. 897. 
(2) c Apud Wintoniam civitatem wegen decenter & regali honore eſt — (Art), 7 


Aſſer. An. 

(3) © Iſte fecit in Wintonia novum monaſterium, quod S. Grimbaldod edit, ut eum 
retineret in Anglia.” An. Win. —He had become acquainted with this learned man at St. 
Bertan's monaſtery, of which he was a monk, in his journey to Rome. Will. Malm. De Reg. 
Being defirous of procuring him, for his univerſity of Oxford, which, by the advice of 
St, Neot, he was reſolved to inſtitute, he was under the neceſſity of ſecuring the intereſt 
and authority of Fulco, archbiſhop of Rheims, for this purpoſe, ' to whom, in return, he 
ſent a preſent of Engliſh maſtiffs, to deſtroy the wolves, that laid waſte the plains of Cham- 
paigne. St. Grimbald being arrived, was appointed the king's particular chaplain or maſs 
prieſt (Srimbolde minum meſſe preoſt. Pref. Traduct. Paſt. S. Greg. Alfr. Vit. Alf. Appen. 
p. 194) in addition to his office at Oxford. Having reſigned the latter, in his old age, be 
was deſirous of returning to his monaſtery abroad, but was induced to ſtay at Wincheſter, 
by the promiſe of Alfred, that he would build for him a monaſtery there, in which he died 
moſt holily in 904. Annal. de Hyde, quoted by Crefly. 

(A) Vit. Alf. p. 132.—The other monaſteries were Athelney, in which he bad concealed 
himſelf; Shafteſbury, where his OT Age became a 1 and St. wy 8 en 
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fizle of arohite@ure into this country, than had hitherto prevailed, (i) 
that the abbey in queſtion was, in its time, one of the moſt magnificent 


_ 6difices in the kingdom, and a great ornament to this city. We are the 


mote induced to believe this, as the ground, for raiſing this building 
upon, was purchaſed at a price that was thought enormous in thoſe days, 
namely, a mark for every foot of land. (2) This religious monarch alſo 
aſſiſted his queen in building another monaſtery, in this city, for perſons 
of her own ſex, called the abbey of St. Mary, or the Munna Synſtre, (3) 


which ſhe intended for the pine of her retreat, in caſe ſhe ' ſhould 


furvive her royal conſort. 

The good king Alfred, as he is emphatically called, (4) died in 901, (5) 
and was buried in a monument, erected for him, of porphyry marble, in 
the cathedral church, (6) until his own church of the New "_ could 
be compleated and dedicated. 

King Alfred had a ſon, called Edmund, whom he cauſed to 10 crowned 
during his own life time, (7) but he died before his father, (8) and was 
buried in our cathedral. Thus the right of ſucceſſion devolved upon his 
ſecond ſon Edward, who, for diſtinction fake, was after wards firnamed 
the Elder. One of his firſt concerns, on coming to the crown, Was to 
compleat the monaſtery of St. Grimbald, the deſtined mauſoleum of his 
father, which being finiſhed, he endowed it with lands at Micheldeyer, 
Hyde, and other places, for © ſupplying the refectory of the religious 
brethren there. (9) It was the intention of the founder to have placed 


(1) Aſſer. Ann,—This monaſtery is noted for the magnificence of its 4 in the Annales 
de Hyde. 5 

(2) Will. Malm. De Reg. Rudb. Hiſt. Mei 0 Will. Malm. De Pont. 1 12. | 

(4) De Alfredo bono.” Rudb. Hiſt. Maj. 1. 111, e. vi. | | 

(5) Chron. Sax. Will. Malm. &c.—Afſerius places his deceaſe in 900. 

(6) Aſſer. Annal. 85 | 

| (7) See his grave-ſtone in the cathedral, inſcribed with an account of theſe OR 
one of the moſt ancient of its kind extant, and the cheſt, where his bones are TR in 
the ſame church, inſeribed in like manner; alſo Rudb. Hiſt. Maj. 
48) Ipid. (9) Annal. de Hyde, apud Creſſy, b. Xxx, c. vi. 
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monks in this abbey, (1) as he had done in his other monaſtery of 
Athelney. Indeed, without ſuch a propoſal on his part, it does not 
ſeem probable that the holy monk Grimbald could have been prevailed 
upon to relinquiſh his reſolution of returning to his own monaſtery of 
St. Bertin; but the very great difficulty, which a cotemporary writer 
informs us (2) there was then found in procuring monks' of the Engliſh 
nation, ſince the general deſtruction of our monaſteries by the Danes, and 
the bad conſequences which had ariſen at Athelney, from a promiſcuous 
aſſemblage of foreign monks, (3) induced St. Grimbald to admit ſecular 
prieſts, but living in community, being moſtly perſons of noble fami- 
bes, (4) inſtead of them. However, he is ſaid to have been ſo much 
diflatisfied with this his community, a little before his death, as to have 
reſolved upon removing them, and looking out for monks to replace 
them. (3) The church and monaſtery being finiſhed, were dedicated by 
archbiſhop Plegmund of Canterbury. (6) Hither the remains of king 
Alfred were tranſlated with royal magnificence, (7) from the Old Minſter, 
the new canons, who had been placed there, readily conſenting to part 
with the body, from a ſuperſtitions idea' that their church was haunted 
by Alfred's ghoſt. (8) King Edward alſo compleated the Munna 
| Mynſlre. or abbey of St. Mary, in this city, to Which his mother 
Eanſwitha betook herſelf, as ſoon as ever ſhe became her own miſtreſs, 
by the death of her huſband. (9) She behaved in fo exemplary a manner, 


(1) Annal. de Hyde, apud Creſſy, b. xxx, c. vi. Rudb. Hiſt. Maj. 

(2) Aſſerius, Vit. Alf. (3) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid.— One of theſe appears to have been Ethelwerd, the founder's ſon, 3 for 
his learning, who had ſtudied under St. Grimbaid, at Oxford, and who ſeems to have fol- 
lowed him to Wincheſter, where he died, and was buried in the monaſtery of that ſaint. 
6) Ibid. () Ibid.—* Poſt tfiennium archiepiſcopus Plegmund enceniavit in 
Wintonia urbe arduanrturrim, quæ tune noviter fuerat fita, in honore Genetricis Dei Mariz.” 
Nob. Ethelwerd, I. Iv, c. iv From this paſſage we learn that the New Minſter had a 
remarkably high tower. 

(7) Aſſer. Annal. | (8) Will. Malm, De Reg. 1. 11, c. 1v. Rudborne. 


(9) Annal. Hyde. Capgrave. Surius, % 
whilſt 
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whilſt living in the world, and ſhe devoted herſelf with ſo much ardor 
to the exerciſes of a religious life, after ſhe had embraced the latter, 
that, upon her death, which took place in 904, her name was inſerted in 
the calendar of Engliſh ſaints. (1) Her remains were buried near thoſe 
of her royal huſband, and of her ſon, the learned Ethelwerd, in the New 
Minſter. (2) Amongſt the daughters of the reighing king was one called 
Edburga, who having, in her childhood, given an early ſymptom of her 
inclinations, by preferring a book of the holy ſcriptures, a chalice, &c. 
to rich bracelets and other female ornaments, which were diſplayed to 
her view, (3) was permitted by her father to follow her grandmother 
into the ſaid convent of this city, where ſhe became a model of all 
Chriſtian virtues, particularly of humility, (4) inſomuch that her name 
alſo was inſerted in the ſacred calendar, and ſhe was honoured as the 
patroneſs of the abbey in which the had lived. (5) 

Edward was not ſo much taken up with religious concerns, as ta 
negle& the defence of his kingdom and affairs of ftate. He no ſooner 
aſcended the throne, with the general applauſe of the whole kingdom, 
than he found himſelf obliged to defend it againſt an active competitor. 
This was his couſin german Ethelwold, the degenerate ſon of the late 
king Ethelbert, a man of the moſt daring ſpirit, and of the moſt aban- 
doned principles, and therefore univerſally hated. He contrived, how- 
ever, to gain poſſeſſion of Winburn and Chriſtchurch, (6) and he entrenched 
himſelf” in the former of theſe places, declaring that he would either 
conquer or die there. (7) He had previouſly taken out of the convent a 


(1) Martyr, Angl. Jul. 20. by (2) Annal. de Hyde. Rudborne. 
(3) Will. Malm. de Pontif. c. 11. (4) Ibid. Capgr. Surius. 
(5) Catal. Monaſt. Regn. Hen. vIII. apud Speedy and Harpsſield.—Beſides the above- 
mentioned, king Edward had another daughter, Edfleda, who became a nun, and in whoſe 
favour he built the abbey of Rumſey, which ſeems to have given a beginning to the adjoin- 
ing town of that name. Amongſt his ſons, one bore the name of Alfred, who dying: before 
his father, was buried in the New Minſter. 

(5) Minburnam aet Tweoneam. Chron. Sax. an. 901 —The latter place is Twynbambern, 
ſo called from its ſituation between the rivers Stour and Avon. 11 


(07 Chron, Sax. Mat. Weſt. 
| profeſſed 
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profeſied/ nun, with whom he cohabited. (1) But Edward advancing 
againft him, and having poſſeſſed himſelf of the adjoining entrenehments 
of Badbury, (2) Ethetwold withdrew himſelf from his followers and his 
miſtreſs, and haſlening into the north, was baſe enough to enter into a 
treaty with the Danes, who were fitnated there in great numbers. Theſe 
elected him for their king, (3) and, under his command, began again 
their former ravages. The confequences, however, in the end, were 
fatal to both parties; Ethelwold was killed in battle, and the Danes 
were repeatedly routed with prodigious flaughter. (4) On one of theſe 
occaſions, the Engliſh king being in the north, received the ſubmiſſion of 
the king of Scotland. (5) Edward dying in 925, at Faringdon in Berk- 
thire; was brought to this city, and buried in the magnificent church of 
St. Grimbald, which he had erected, about which time bis ſon AElfward, 
departing this life at Oxford, was: brought to the ſame _ for inter- 
ment. (6) 

We now reſume the Gareedion 1 One of the ern acts 
of the great Alfred, upon ſettling his kingdom. after- his moſt important 
victory at Heddington, Was to name a biſhop of Wincheſter. His choice 
fell upon Denewulphus, concerning whom ancient writers relate, as a 
report, but not as a certain fact, (7) a moſt extraordinary circumſtance, 
namely, that he was the very herdſman, in whoſe cottage, in the iſle of 
Athelney, the ſaid king had been concealed. Finding him a man of er- 
traordinary parts, he ſet him to ſtudy, and, his wife dying in the interim, 


as Godwin conjectures, (8) Alfred raiſed him, in the ſhort interval of a 


(1) Will. Malm. (2). Baddenbyrig, juxta Winburnham, now called Badbury Rings, 

(3) Chron. Sax. Will. Malm. (4) Iidem. 

(5) An. 924.7 Tum autem eum (Edwardum) ene & n Scotorum 
rex, omnis item Scotorum gens. Chron. Sax. 

- (6) Chron. Sax. 

- (6) „Si fame creditur,” Will. Malm.“ Ut fama refert,” Mat. Weſt, 

(8) Godwin, De Preſul. Denewulph.—The conjecture is founded upon the canonical 
laws and diſcipline of the times, there not being a fingle inftance of a married biſhop in this 
Iſland, between the ſecond and the ſixteenth century. 5 


year 97 
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year, to this high eccleſiaſtical ſtation. (1) But whoever Denewulph 
originally was, he juſtified, by his conduc, Altred's opinion concerning 
him, proving himſelf an active prelate and an able counſellor of the ſtate ; 
for he was one of the king's chief adviſers, (2) and was appointed by 
him to the important poſt of governor of this city. (3) Upon the death 
of Denewulph, this ſee, as well as the neighbouring ſee of Sherborn, 
which loſt its biſhop about the ſame time, is ſaid to have remained vacant 
the ſpace of ſeven years, (4) until the pope, being offended at this 
irregularity, threatened the king with the ſentence of excommunication, 
unleſs biſhops were appointed to them, (5) Upon this a grand ſynod of 
biſhops, abbots, and other dignihed perſons, was held, at which the 
archbiſhop, Plegmund, preſided, (6) when, it appearing advantageous to 
the cauſe of religion to increaſe the number of biſhoprics in the weſt, 
this meaſure was accordingly adopted. 'The dioceſe of Wincheſter was 
left to its former limits, (7) but the ſee of Sherborn, which had been 
originally taken out of it, was divided into four ſeveral ſees, whereof 
one was appointed till to continue at Sherborn, with juriſdiction over 
the three counties of Dorſetſhire, Wiltſhire, and Berkſhire. (8) A ſecond 
ſee was fixed at Wells, for Somerſetſluire; a third at Crediton, for Devon- 
thire; and the fourth at Bodmin, for Cornwall. (o) To our ſee was 
appointed, at the recommendation of the great Turketul, to whom it 
had firſt been offered, (10) a perſon of great learning and piety, (11) by 
dame Frithſtan, who had been a ſcholar of St. Grimbald, and one of the” 


(1) He was conſecrated the year after the battle of Heddington, viz. in 879. Mat. Welt. 
(2) Spelm. Vit. Alf. p. 102. (3) Mat. Weſt. ad. an. 89 
(4) There are ſome chronological difficulties concerning the vacancy in queſtion, which 
EC diſcuſſed at length by Hen. Warton, Ang. Sac. vol. 1, p. 209, but the fact itſelf, and 
In the remarkable cireumſtance of ſeven biſhops being conſecrated by Plegmund, at the ſame 
ame, are ſo poſitively affirmed by Will. Malm. De Reg. and De Pantif. Mat, Weſt. Ranulph, 
Higden, Rudborne, and others, that they cannot conſiſtently be called in queſtion. 
(5) Wall, Malm. De Reg. (6) Mat. Weſt. | (7) Ibid- 
(5) Will. Malm. De Pontif. I. II. (9) Mat. Weſt, | 
(20) Ingulphus, Hiſt, Croyland, ___ (11) Gul, Malm. | 
regular 
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regular canons of his monaſtery in this city. (1) He was conſecrated at 
Canterbury with the biſhops of the above-mentioned ſees, and two 
others, one of whom had been appointed, in the aforeſaid ſynod, to 
Dorcheſter, in Oxfordſhire, the other to Selſey, in Suffex. Our biſhop 
having filled the epiſcopal chair, in a moſt edifying manner, twenty-two 
years, reſigned it, in order to give himfelf up, at the cloſe of his life, 
entirely to contemplation and devotion. (2) In fact he died the year 
after this refignation, namely, in 932, and his name is inſerted amongſt 
the ſaints of this cathedral. 

St. Frithſtan had previouſly conſecrated biſhop, in his Slate, St. 
Brinſtan, a prelate who is ſtill more renowned for ſanctity than his 
predeceſſor, and Who, like him, had been inſtructed by St. Grimbald, 
and had been a religious in the New Minſter. (3) He excelled chiefly in 
the virtue of charity, employing a conſiderable ſpace of time, every day, 
in relieving the wants of the poor, and in ſerving them, with his own 
hands, in the moſt humble manner. (4) There is reaſon to believe that 
he founded an hoſpital in this city, which being deſtroyed by the Danes, 
was afterwards re-eſtabliſhed by Richard Deveniſh, (5) and forms now 
the city chambers; he alſo ſpent many hours of the day in prayer, and 
was accuſtomed to walk round the church-yards, within and without the 
city walls, praying for the dead. (6) On a certain occaſion, having re- 
tired to his oratory, he continued there the whole day. The enſuing day, 
his ſervants entering into his chamber, found that he had yielded up 
his ſpirit in this holy exerciſe. (7) St. Brinſtan governed the ſee not 
three years, and by his death, which happened on the feaſt of All 
Saints, in the year 934, (8) made place for another prelate of this 


(1) Rudborne, Hiſt. Maj. I. 111, c. vir. 
(2) Idem. Chron. Sax.—“ Frithſtanus Wintoniegſis epiſcopus, ordinato pro ſe Brinſtano, 


viro religioſo, in urbe Wintonienſi pauperem vitam tranſegit.” Mat. Weſt. an. 932. 

(3) Rudb. (4) Will. Malm. De Pontif. Rudb. Hiſt. Maj. 

(5) The ground of this conjecture, which is borrowed from Leland, will be ſtated in out 
(6) Will. Malm. De Pontif, Rudb. Hiſt. Maj. 


ſecond part. 
(8) Chron. Sax. 280 


(7) lidem. 


* 5 
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ſee, whoſe name alſo ſtands on tlie ſacred calendar. This was St. 
Elphege, 1, ſirnamed the Bald, who had been a monk of the famous 
abbey of Glaſſenbury, (1) and was uncle to the, celebrated St. Dun- 
ſtan, whom, with our future biſhop Ethelwold, he raiſed to the order 
of prieſthood in this cathedral. He is deſcribed by our ancient hiſtorians 
as not only excelling in Chriſtian virtues of every kind, but alſo as 
polſellng a prophetical foreſight, ſome remarkable inſtances of which 
they relate. (2) At his death he left his lands to certain churches and 
monaſteries in Wincheſter, with the * of paying annuities to 
ſome of his relations. (3) 

Hitherto this city had the happineſs of ſeeing, in her be chair, 
men who did honour to their ſacred character, but now, upon the refuſal 
of St. Dunſtan, then abbot of Glafſenbury, to accept of the ſee, (4) it 
fell a prey to Elſinus, a man of royal blood and great learning, (5) but 
who proved himſelf to be unworthy of ecclefiaſtical dignities, by the 
ambition with which he purſued them. Not content with the rich and : 
honourable biſhopric of Wincheſter, he aſpired to the metropolitical 
dignity of Canterbury, and, by unworthy artifices, ſucceeded in getting 
himſelf elected to it; (6) but being impatient to procure the papal con- 
firmation and pall, (7) he haſtened to Rome in the moſt unſeaſonable 
weather, when, in croſſing the Alps, he experienced ſuch intenſe cold, 
as induced him to cauſe the bodies of the horſes on which he and his 
companions rode, to be cut open, in order to preſerve his own vital heat, 


by plunging his feet into them; (8) but this expedient failing, he died 


(1) Rudb. I. 111, c. vir. | 

(2) Will. Malm. De Pontif. I. II. Rides, Capgrave, Surius, &c. 

(3) Ann. Wint. apud Creſſy. red hrs: 

(4) Oſborne, Vit. S. Dunf, Ang. Sac. vol. 11. Mat. Weſt, 5) Rudb. 

(6) Will. Malm. De Pontif. Oſbern in Vit. Odonis. Ang. Sac. vol. II. 

7) In theſe ages the ſufiragan biſhops received their confirmation, or authority to exerciſe. 
ſpiritual juriſdiction, from the metropolitain; but the metropolitain himſelf was alw ays 
confirmed by the pope; in token of which he received what is called the pallium, which is 
ſtill quartered in the arms of the ſee of Canterbury. (3) Will. Malm. Rudb. &c, 


82 amidſt 
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amidſt the ſnow, and his body was brought home to our cathedral for 
" interment. (1) This happened in the year 959. His promotion to Can- 
terbury had made place for Brithelm, in this dioceſe. (2) 

The great Alfred had early diſcovered the military talents of his 
grandſon Athelſtan, and had accordingly inveſted him with the inſignia 
of a Saxon knight or warrior, which were a red cloak, a belt ſtudded 
with jewels, and a Saxon 1word, incloſed in a ſheath of gold. (3) It 
was not, however, ſo much under the command of Alfred himſelf that 
he ſtudied, with ſuch ſucceſs, the art of war, as under that of the 
heroine Elfleda, his aunt, (4) the wife of Ethelred, who held the king- 
dom of Mercia in vaſlalage of our Weſt Saxon ſovereigns. Of her 
valour and exploits in war, particularly againſt the Welſh, our hiſtorians 
ſpeak in terms of rapture. (5) Our young hero had not, however, 
neglected the ſtudy of literature; on the contrary, it appears that he had 
applied to it under ſevere maſters, (6) and that he had made conſiderable 
progreſs in it. Being thus qualified, it is not extraordinary that his 
father ſhould have overlooked the defect in his birth, for he was born 
before the latter was married to his mother, (7) and that he ſhould 
have — him his ſucceflor in preference to his other ſons, (8) an 


(x) Rudb. | (2) Will. Malm. Chron. Sax. 


(3) Will. Malm. De Reg. I. 11, c. vi. | (4) Ibid. 


8) Hen. Hunt. Ranulph, Higden, &c. 
O Elfleda potens, O terror Virgo virorum, 


Victriæ nature, nomine digna viri, &c. 
Jam nec Ceſare tantum meruere triumpbi; 
Ceſare ſplendidior virgo, virago vale, 
Ingulph ſays of her; © Antiquis Amazonibus preferenda.” Hiſt. Croyl. 
(6) This we gather from the ſpirited verſes compoſed in honour of his coronation, and ſet 
down at length by the monk of Malmſbury. 
Ad Patris edictum, datus in documenta . 
Extimutt rigidos, ferula crepitante, magiſtros. 
Et potans avidis doctrinæ mella medullis, 
Decurrit teneros, ſed non pueriliter annos. 
(7) Creſly, Eco. Hiſt, brings certain n to proye that n married her. 


(8) Will. Malm. 
; | appointment 
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appointment which was highly applauded by his ſubjects in general, 
both when it was firſt made known to them, and afterwards, when he 
was crowned and anointed king, with circumſtances of magnificence 
and ſplendid rejoicings, hitherto unknown. (1) Still, however, certain 
individuals of high rank could not look upon his elevation without 
jealouſy and indignation, and therefore formed a conſpiracy, in our city 
of Wincheſter, for ſeizing upon his perſon and putting out his eyes, in 
order to render him incapable of reigning. At the head of this was a 
certain nobleman of the name of Elfrid, who, at the diſcovery of the 
plot, being ſeized upon, and perſiſting in denying any knowledge of it, 
the king refuſed to take any turther cognizance of the matter, or to 
puniſh the traitor, but ſent him to Rome, in order to clear himſelf upon 
oath, in the preſence of the pope. Thither accordingly he repaired; 
where repeating, before the altar of St. Peter, the oath which he had 

before taken in this city, concerning his innocence of the crime alledged 
againſt him, he ſuddenly fell to the ground in a fit, and being conveyed 
to his apartments, at the ſchool of the Engliſh, in the aforeſaid city, he 
expired the third day afterwards. Having died in this manner, the pope 
refuſed to permit his body to have Chriſtian burial, until he had conſulted 
the Engliſh monarch on the ſubject, who, being moved by the tears of 
his relations, conſented that it ſhould be interred in holy ground. (2) 


(5) The crown that was placed upon his head was not ſuch a one as our kings had hitherto 
worn, but a diadem, as it is called. Galfrid, Monumet. Chron. Wallingford. — With 
reſpect to the rejoicings on this occaſion, we think it will not be unacceptable to the 
reader if we ſubjoin the following deſcription of them, extracted from the poem above 
quoted, as having conſiderable merit in itſelf, and as tending to illuſtrate the manners of 
the times ;— 

Fervet & eaundat regali regia luxus, 

Spumat ubique merum, fremit ingens aula tumultu, 
Diſcurrunt pueri, celerant injuncta miniſtri. 
Deliciis ventres, cumulantur carmine mentes. 

Ile ftrepit cythara, decertat plauſubus iſte. 

In commune ſonat, tibi laus, tibi gloria Chriſte. 

(2) See all theſe particulars recounted by Athelſtan himſelf, in his charter to the abbey of 
Malmſbury. Will. Malm. De Reg. 1, 11, c. vi. , 

| t 
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It i is to be lamented that this illuſtrious king did nor ſhew equal mercy 
or even common juſtice to his brother Edwin. This prince, being alſo 
accuſed of conſpiring againſt him, was, by his command, embarked on 
board a veſſel, with only one perſon, his armour bearer, to manage it. (1) 
The royal youth, after ſtruggling ſome time with the boiſterous elements, 
gave up his ſails and ſhip to their fury, and plunged into the waves, 
His attendant, more patient and laborious, reached the oppoſite coaſt of 
France, and even conveyed the body of his maſter, which he had re- 
covered, along with him. (2) The king, ſtruck with remorſe at the 
tragical concluſion of this adventure, condemned himſelf to a ſeven 
years penance, (3) in expiation of it, and with the ſame view founded 
the noble abbey of Middleton or Milton, in the adjoining county of 
Dorſet. (4) 

No Englith king, at any ſucceeding be has enjoyed a more exten- 
ſive power within the ifland, or has been more courted by foreign 
princes, than Athelſtan. To acquire and preſerve the former, however, 
he was obliged to maintain many ſevere combats with the Weſtern 


Britons, on whom he impoſed a heavy annual tribute, (5) and with the 
different northern nations, confiſting of Britons, Danes, Picts, and Scots, 
in the courſe of which war he carried his victorious arms to the utmoſt 


nn, of Scotland. (6) After this, being ſatisfied with receiving the 
| ſubmiſſion 


(1) It does not appear to have heen the intention of Athelſtan abſolutely to deſtroy his 
brother Edwin, though he believed him to be guilty of a defign upon his life; and the 
event ſhews, that he might have been ſaved, as his attendant was, if he had not purpoſely 
thrown himſelf into the ſea. Will. Malm. De Reg. I. 11, and De Pontif. I. 11.— is affec- 
tion for his other brothers was remarkably conſpicuous. 

(2) Will. Malm. De Reg. Mat. Weſt. 

(4) Will. Malm. De Pontif. 

(5) Viz. 20lb. of gold, 3oolb, of filver, 25,000 oxen, and as many hawks and hounds as 


he ſhould have occafion for. 
(6) © Deinde maxima vi hoſtes ſubegit, Scotiam uſque dum Feoder & Wertermorum, 


terreſtri exercitu, vaſtavit, navali vero uſque Catneſs, depopulatus eſt, unde, vi compulſus, rex 
Conſtantinus filium ſuum obfidem, cum dignis muneribus, ei dedit.” Rog. Hoveden. Annal. 
"Mat. Weſt. ad. an. 933. Chron. Sax. Sim. Dunelm. &c.—“ Colla ſubdunt Scoti, pariter 


que 
\ 


(3) Iidem. 
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ſabmiiſſion; and the hoſtages which they offered him, he returned to the 
ſeat of his government in Weſtſex. (1) The conditions of this peace 
were not likely to laſt longer than the conquered party felt themſelves 
under the neceſſity of obſerving them. Accordingly Conſtantine, enter- 
ing into a cloſe alliance with the Cumbrian and Northumbrian princes, 
who had been equally ſubdued with himſelf, as likewiſe with the Danes, 
who were numerous and powerful in Norfolk, and all along the eaſtern 
coaſt of the ifland, (2) he prepared himſelf to take a ſevere revenge for 
the indignities which he had ſuffered. But what he chiefly depended 
upon was the powerful aſſiſtance of his ſon-in-law, Analaf the Dane, 
who had eſtabliſhed his power over a conſiderable part of Ireland, and 
over the Orkneys and the Weſtern Iſlands. The latter accordingly brought 
to his aſſiſtance an army of hardy barbarians, collected from almoſt every 
part of the north weſt of Europe, which failed in a fleet, compoſed of 


no leſs than 615 veflels, and landed at the mouth of the Humber. (3) 


Not finding Conſtantine in thoſe parts, as he ſeems to have expected, he 


marched into the north, where a junction was no ſooner formed between 


theſe motly hoſts, at Brunanburg, on the remote borders of Northum- 
berland, (4) than they found our brave and indefatigable Athelſtan, 
with his brother Edmund, at the head of his Weſt Saxon veterans, ready 


to oppoſe them, whilſt his chancellor Turketul, (5) led on a choſen 
| army 


que Picti, uno ſolidantur Britannidis arva.” Nobilis-Ethelwerd, I. Iv, c. v.—No fact of 
hiſtory is better atteſted, yet ſuch is the force of national prejudice, that the Scotiſh writers 
alert, that Athelſtan was conquered and killed in battle by their anceſtors. J. Fordun, &c. 

(1) Rog. Hoveden. Mat. Weſt. (2) Ingulph. (3) Rog. Hoveden. 

(4) Ingulph.—This hiſtorian expreſſſy ſays, that the place of battle was in Northumber- 
land, which paſſage confirms the opinion of Camden, and overturns all the conjectures of 
Gibſon, in-fayour of a more ſouthern ſtation. Vide calcem Chron. Sax. | 

(5) This great ſtateſman and warrior having, with many entreaties. and tears, obtained 
permiſſion of his ſovereign to bid adieu to the world, became the reſtorer of the abbey of 
Croyland, where all the monks, except a very few, who fled, had ſuffered martyrdom from 
the Danes, in the moſt heroical manner, the affeting hiſtory of which Ingulphus has pre- 
ſeryed. Of the five yenerable brethren, (to which number the ſuryivors were at laſt reduced, all 

| | 7 88 
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army of Londoners and Mercians to the ſame attack. (1) Analaf, not 
leſs cireutnſþe&t than daring, here put in practice the ſtratagem which 
Alfred had given an example of, againſt his countrymen, in order to 
reconnoitre the Engliſh camp, but failed of his principal object, which 
was to aflhffinate Athelſtan in his tent. Inſtead of the king, he killed 
our Weſt Saxon biſhop of Sherborn, (2) who probably attended as chap. 
lain to the army. The ſucceeding conflict was ſo dreadful and bloody 
that our ancient Hiſtorians ſpeak of it in terms of aſtoniſhment, and ſub. 
ſtitute the figures and language of poetry for their ordinary grave and 
unornamented narration. (3) Certain it is, that never did the valour of 
this nation ſhine forth more conſpicuouſly, and that never was a victory 
more compleat. Five princes, amongſt whom was the ſon of the 
Scottiſh king, (4) and twelve generals, with a promiſcuous multitude, 
beyond all computation, of Danes, Norwegians, Hebridians, Orkneymen, 
Iriſh, Scotch, Pits, and Britons, were left dead upon the field of 
battle. (3) 

This account of the military tranſuctions of Achelſtan, at a diſtance 
from his capital, are not altogether foreign to its hiſtory, as it enables 


the reader to form a proper . of a remarkable combat, which eis 


of Wikia had paſſed their hundredth year, and who, upon the re- eſtabliſhment of their 
monaſtery, were termed Sempectæ, quaſi Eurerre, from the circumſtance of their having 
boys to attend upon them) brother Brunus had retired to the cathedral monaſtery of Win- 
cheſter, and brother Aio to that of Malmfbury. Both of theſe, however, joyfully returned 
to Croyland, when chancellor Turketul reſolved to become a monk, and to re-eſtablith the 
fame. See all theſe particulars in the om hiſtory which abbet Ingulphus has leſt 
us of the monaſtery in queſtion. 
(1) Ingulph. (2) Will. Malm. Ingulph. Higden. 
(3) See the curious poetical deſcription of this battle in Chron. Sax. and Hen. Hunt. 
which very much reſembles, in its ftyle and figures, the poems of Offian. This was 
probably a popular ſong, long familiar to our Saxon anceftors.—Ethelwerd ſays, * Facta eſt 


pugna immanis barbaros contra, unde & yore uſque ad preſens bellum prænominatur 


magnum.“ L. Iv, c. v. 
(4) Chron. Sax. Hoveden: Dunelm. Rudborne. Higden. 
©) Ingulph. why Hoveden. Hen, Hunt, Mat. Welt. 


ſaid 
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aid to have taken place; about this time, at our city, and which, by 
local tradition: and the report of ſome hiſtorians, is magnified into an 
incident of the greateſt importance; whiltt, by other writers, it is re- 
jected into the claſs of mere fables. We ſpeak of the celebrated duel 
between the Daniſh giant, Colbrand, and the Engliſ champion, Guy, 
earl of Warwick. On one hand he will ſee the improbability that Win- 
cheſter, flouriſhing and ſecure, who, ſent her ſons to engage the Danes 
in the remote parts of the north, thould have been at this time beſieged 
by them; as like wiſe that Athelftan, ever vigorous and victorious, ſhould 
have riſked the fate of his kingdom upon the iflue of a ſingle combat. 
Other bircumſtances alſo related of this battle are ſeen to be the inven- 
tions or exaggerations of the writers, ſuck as the gigantic ſtature of the 
Dane, the pilgrimage of Guy, the viſion of Atbelſtan, and the mode of 
conducting the combat, which ſavours much more of the fourteenth than 
of the tenth century. On the other hand, to reject the ground work of 
a hiſtory, which is founded on ſo many ancient records, (1) and ſup- 
ported by immemorial tradition, as likewiſe by a great number of monu- 
ments ſtill exiſting, or that exiſted until of late, (2) ſavours of abſolute 
ſcepticiſm. By taking a middle courſr we ſnull avoid improbabilities, and 
at the ſame time preſerve the credit of hiſtorians, and the favourite tale 
of Wincheſter. We ſee that there vas an actual invaſion of the kingdom 


1) Hen. Knighton, De REventibus Angle, I. 1. He wrote in the reign of Richard II, 
about the entf. 1380. Tho. Rudborne. He wrote about the year 1440. Their accounts of 
this duel are mow extant; but Harpsfield, Who wrote in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
quotes, for the truth of this een An reign of king John, pad we 
of - Henry H. 

(2) Such . Athelſtan's: hab being'a:turret 90 called an the north wall of the; oy, 
from which he is {aid to have been a ſpectator of the combat. —2dly. A repreſentation of 
the ſaid battle in Kone, which, Wharton tells us, formerly exiſted in the ſaid wall. —gdly. 
Two mutilated Ratutes, one of a very tall man, the other of allittle man, in the attitude of 
fighting, ſaid by: Butler, in his Lives of Saints, to have exiſted in the chapel, at Guy's Cliff. 
4thly. Colbrandis Ax, as it is called by Rudborne, which was preſerved in his time in the 
treaſury of the cathedral. Hiſt. Maj. There alſo it was in the reign of James I, as Truſſel 
tclufies, and probably continued until the univerſal pillage in the grand rebellion. 5 

| 1 in 
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in this reign, by a Daniſh king of the name of Analaf, (1) called by 
Knighton, Olave, at the head of an immenſe army. It is not improbable 
that, upon his landing, he ſent a ſummons to Athelſtan, at this his capital 
city, to ſubmit to him, and to conſent to hold his kingdom in vaſſalage 
of him, and that his ſummons was brought by an embaſſy of daring 
warriors, amongſt whom might be a bravo, of uncommon. bulk and 
ſtrength, named Colbrand. Finally, it is very likely that an Engliſh 
hero was found to repreſs the inſolence of this haughty Dane, who 
proved to be a Mercian thane, of the name of Guy, and whoſe reſidence 
was at Warwick. Thus, we may venture to ſay, has a duel of national 
gallantry been magnified into a combat, on the iſſue of which the fate 
of two rival nations was ſuppoſed to hang. Having made theſe obſerva- 
tions, we may ſafely lay before the reader an abſtract of the moſt ancient, 
as well as circumſtantial deſcription, that is known to be extant, of the 
combat in queſtion, leaving him to make ſuch, abatements from the cir- 


cumſtances of it, as he tall judge reaſonable. hah It ſeems neceflary, 
| | however, 


(1) 80 named by Rudborne. | 
(i) Au account of | the combat of Guy and Colbrand, abridged POS Hen, „ Knighton, —King 


Athelſon being informed that Olave, or Analaf, king of the Danes, with a great number of 
inferior princes and generals, and an army of 50, ooo men, had landed in his dominions, 
aſſembled together the chief men of his kingdom, in his city of Wincheſter, in order to con- 
ſult on the beſt means of making head againſt them; but before any thing effectual was done, 
Analaf had led his army, by haſty marches, to the city, and laid 'cloſe fiege to it, which 
he carried on during the ſpace of two years, without, however, being able to reduce it. 
- At length the Daniſh king propoſed to leave the decifion of the important queſtion, whether 
the Engliſh ſhould be ſubje& to the Danes, or the Danes to the Engliſh, to the fortune of 
a fingle combat between a champion on his fide, one Colbrand, a man of gigantic ſtature 
and ftrength, and any Engliſh combatant, whom Athelſtan might fix upon, on the other. 
This propoſal reduced the latter to great ſtreights. He was aſhamed to own that he had 
not a Chriſtian hero in his army, who was a match for the Goliah of the Pagans, and yet 
he did not know where to find ſuch a one, and often in vain ſighed for his brave Guy of 
Warwick, with whoſe proweſs he was well acquainted, but who was then abſent, on a 
pilgrimage to the holy land. In this extremity he was admoniſhed, in a nocturnal viſion, 
to chooſe for his champion a poor pilgrim, whom he ſhould find, the next morning at the 


a eaſtern gate of the city, dreſſed in a manner that was then made known to him. Being 
| | | ty 
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however; to add, that our native hiſtorian, being ſupported by conſtant 
tradition and certain monuments, deſerves much more credit, in placing 
the APY of this action in 1 meadow, called from this circumſtance 

| I | Danemark, 


early upon the watch, he accordingly ſees a pilgrim, who anſwers the dewription given, 
entering into the city from the Portſmouth road. On an attentive ſurvey of him, who 
ſhould it prove but Guy himſelf, who had landed the day before at the above-mentioned 
| haven, though greatly emaciated and. disfigured by his toils and auſterities. It required 
little perſuaſion to induce ſo good a man to reſume the arms, which he had laid aſide, and 
to riſk his life in defence of his king and country. In ſhort, the challenge of the Dane, 
which had been often repeated, is now accepted of, the day of combat is fixed, as like- 
wiſe the place of it, which is the vale of Chilcomb, on the ſouth ſide of St. Giles's hill. 
Guy having laid aſide his weeds, and recruited his ſtrength, in the courſe of a few inter- 
vening days, appears the ſame graceful warrior that he had heretofore been, and is fur- 
niſhed with the choiceſt arms, from the royal armoury in this city. In particular, he is 
girt with the ſword of Conſtantine the Great, and he receives into his hand the ſpear of 
Charlemagne; de is alſo mounted on Athelſtan's very beſt war horſe. ¶Scandens meliorem 
dextrarium regis). Being thus equipped, he rides to Chilcomb, amidſt the vows and prayers 
of the citizens of Wincheſter, and of the whole Engliſh army, who, with their king, 
follow, to be the ſpectators of the important combat. Thither alſo Colbrand repairs, but 
ſo heavily armed, that his horſe can hardly ſupport his weight. In addition to the arms 
which he wore, he is accompanied by a cart, filled with Daniſh axes, huge iron clubs, 
and crooks to beat down an enemy, or drag him off his horſe. The ſignal of battle being 
given, the Engliſh champion claps ſpurs to his charger, and, couching his lance, ruſhes 
upon his huge foe; but his ſpear is ſhivered to pieces againſt the maſſive armour of 
Colbrand, and the point of it is left ſticking in his ſhield. In return, che enraged Dane, 
collecting all his might, whirls his ponderous battle axe, at Guy, with ſuch force, that falling 
on the unarmed neck of his horſe, it ſevers the head of the animal elean from its body. Our 
champion being thus diſmounted, the combat. is renewed on foot, he making uſe of his ſword 
and ſhield, whilſt Colbrand wields one of his huge clubs of iron. The advantage, however, 
is ſeen to be evidently on the fide of the latter, which fills the Danes with exultation, and 
the Engliſh with diſmay ; for Guy's ſword proves to be neither ſufficiently long nor weighty 
to make any great impreflion upon his adverſary, whilſt Colbrand's club is, every minute, 
on the point of. cruſhing Guy, who only ſaves himſelf by the interpoſition of his truſty 
Died, which he for a long time manages. with inimitable dexterity. At length a ponderous 
blow deſeending full upon it, the boſs: is daſhed off from the handle, which alone remains 
upon the arm oſ the aſtoniſhed Guy. The exulting Dane, now preſſing forward, again lifts 
his murderous weapon, and the life of our brave countrymans, with the liberties of England, 
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Danemark, (1) and in arming his Daniſh champion with a huge battle 
axe, than does the canon of Leiceſter, Who transfers the combat to the 
valley, on the other fide of St. Giles's-hill, (2) and who makes Colbrand 
fight chiefly with a mallet or huge club, armed with iron. On the other 
hand, however, in confirmation of Knighton's account, we muſt not 
forget to mention that, amongſt other curious and noble preſents, which 
Athelſtan received from Otho, emperor of Germany, and Hugh Capet, 
king of France, were a (word, ſaid to have belonged to Conſtantine the 
Great, a ſpear, with which Charlemagne had fought againſt the Saracens, 
as likewiſe a banner, ſuppoſed to have been that of K. Maurice's mar- 
en legion. (3) 

A proof of the proſperity and tutrening commerce of this Grey in the 
preſent. reign, was the eſtabliſhment which Athelſtan made in it of fix 


mints, for ſo many different kinds of money. (4) Theſe mints were 
placed in the centre of the city, where the pent-houſe at preſent 
ſtands, (3) but which then ſeems to have formed the fite of the royal 
palace. An argument, on the other hand, that religious literature was 


ſeem inevitably on the point of being deſtroyed by the impending blow. In this danger, 
however, the alertneſs of Guy proves to be of no leſs ſervice than his valour; for ſpringing 
aſide, he dextrouſly eludes the maſſive weapon, which deſcends with ſuch force, as to 
eſcape from the hands of Colbrand, and whilſt he ſtoops down to recover it, our champion, 
with equal rapidity and ſtrength, diſcharges ſo well directed a ſtroke of his fword upon his 
right hand, as to cut it clean off. Improving his advantage, Guy is ſoon enabled to 
compleat his victory, and the triumph of his countrymen, by laying the enormous caſque 
and the bleeding head of the Daniſh champion, at the feet of the * monarch. Hen. 


Knighton, De Event. Angl. 1. 1, p. 2327. Ed. Twyfd. 

(7) © The Hndemede olim Denemarch ln, prope monaterium do Hyda.” Thomas 
Rudborne, Hiſt. Maj. I. 111, c. VIII. 

(2) Chilcomb.— The vale in queſtion is now 1 by the name of e farm, 


(3) Will. Malm. De Regibus, I. 11, o. 117. Higden. Rudborne. 

- (4) Chron. Joan. Brompton. Leges Adelſtani. c. XIX It muſt be owned, however, that 
the! natural advantages of London appear to have increaſed its trade and commerce in 4 
greater proportion, as eight mints were eſtabliſhed there. Canterbury had as many, but 
that was ordained in fayour of the archbiſhop, who had the privilege of coining three 


kinds of money, and of the abbot of St. Augultine's monaſtery, who had a _ to ſtamp 
one fon | (5) * Pee 


not 
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not neglected by this great king, was his care in procuring the ſcriptures 
to be tranſlated. - King Alfred, Venerable Bede, and other Saxon authors, 
had laboured in tranſlating parts of that ſacred volume, but Athelſtan 
procured a verſion of the whole to be made. He died in 941, and as he 
had always entertained a peculiar reſpect for St. Aldhelm's monaſtery of 
Malmſbury, according to what we gather from the charter mentioned 
above, ſo he ordered his body to be there interred. (1) 

Athelſtan died without children, and was ſucceeded by his brother and 
fellow in arms, Edmund, a valiant and victorious prince, on every 
occaſion,” when he was forced to take the field, yet one, who knowing 
the value of human blood, was willing to preſerve peace by any ſacrifices, 
on his part, which were conſiſtent with the good of his people. This 
diſpoſition alone can account for the treaty which he made with the 
Daniſh Analaf, who now again invaded this kingdom, and was joined 
by the innumerable. hordes of his countrymen, of the northern and 
eaſtern counties. Edmund was confident in his own courage, and in the 
tried bravery of his faithful Weſt Saxons, yet as Analaf now profeſſed 
himſelf a Chriſtian, and there was a proſpect of his governing his ſubjects 
with equity, Edmund, at the perſuaſion of the archbiſhops of York and 
Canterbury, conſented to divide his kingdom with bim, making Watling- 
ſtreet the boundary of their reſpective dominions. (2) This treaty, how- 
ever, was rendered void by the death of Analaf, who expired ſoon after, 
in the act of oppreſſion and facrilege, (3) and the conduct of the Danes 
or Ima: 1 was fuch, as to is Edmund to treat a with 


00 The! ingenious * learned EY of that in teſtifies, that TR 1 preſent whop 
the tomb of this king was opened, and, amongſt other particulars, he mentions that his 
yellow locks were found to be braided with wires of gold. Will. Malm. De *. | 

(2) Rog. Hoveden, Annal. Mat. Weſt. ad. an. 940. as 

- (3) «© Analafus dum yaſtaret eccleſiam S. Balteri & Thule. igne REY mox Dei 
Judicio, correptus, vitam miſerabiliter terminavit.” Mat. Weſt: ad. an. 941. Rog. Hoveden- 

(4) A paſſage here occurs in our moſt ancient and judicious hiſtarians, proving the Danes 
and Normans: to be the ſame people, which it would be wrong to paſs: over. —_ 
igitur, qui etiam, eo N onal nn _ vocati 5 282 * 9 8 ” Hen. 


08 Hiſt, I. v. 
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greater rigour than formerly, and no longer to permit their ſeparate prin. 
cipalities. (1) He was not leſs religious than he was valiant, of which 
our New Minſter, amongſt other churches, was an inſtance, to the vener- 
able family of which, as he calls the regular canons there, he gave the 
village of Peveſey, for their further ſupport. (2) He ſhewed equal 
regard for the proſperity of the Old Minſter, or cathedral. (3) But all 
theſe great qualities were loſt to his kingdom and to his family, at a 
time when the latter, in particular, ſtood moſt in need of them, by one 
haſty action. It is true, however, that his fault was not ſo great as it is 
generally repreſented to have been by hiſtorians. He did not at firſt 
attempt, in perſon, to expel from the entertainment the outlaw Leof, 
who had obtruded himſelf amongſt the royal gueſts, but gave an order to 
this effect to his butler. (4) However, when he ſaw his ſervant expoſed to 
great perſonal danger in executing his commands, the conqueror of 
Brunanburg could not ſubmit to be inſulted to his face by a bold in- 
truder, but ruſhing from table ſeized upon him by the hair, and flung 
him on the ground. The traitor, in revenge, drawing a private dagger, 
plunged it into the king's body, and deprived him of lite, in the year 946. 
Edmund having profefſed a great veneration, both for the abbey of 
Glafſenbury, and for its holy abbot Dunſtan, (5) it was — beſt to 
convey his body thither for interment. 

The deceaſed king left two infant ſons, mean of reigning, but 
there was ſtill living another ſon of Edward the elder, named Edred, 
who, by his valour, probity, and piety,” proved himſelf to be worthy of 
his race. His bravery and firmneſs were manifeſted in his ſucceſsful wars 
with the Northumbrians and Scots, who, at this period, were found 


(1) Win. Malm. Mat. Weſt. EX an! f 
(2) Annal. de Hyde, cited by Creſſy. —The term of venerable family proves that | the 
canons of St. Grimbald's abbey ſtill lived together 1 in IEP 


(3) Rudb. I. 111, c. 1x. 8 
(4) © Magnificus rex Edmundus, dum ſuum dapiferum Leonem e Da. peſſimi 
eleptoris, ne oceideretur, yellet erripere, ab eodem interficitur,” log, Hoveden, Annal. 


Rudb. I, ** C, 1X, (5) Will, Malm, De ch 1. x1, c. v11, : 
| eve 
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ever ready to ſwear fidelity and allegiance to our victorious Weſt Saxons, 
and equally ready to violate their oaths, when they could do it with 
impunity. (1) His piety was proved in his devotion and beneficence to 
the yenerable reſting place of his anceſtors, and of ſo many ſaints, in this 
city, upon Which he beſtowed the manors of Downton and Huſborn, 
with a golden croſs, and certain images of the ſame metal. (2) Finding 
his laſt hour approaching, he ſent in haſte for St. Dunſtan, to adminiſter 
the ſacraments to him. (3) The latter, however, did not. arrive until 
after the king had expired. He nevertheleſs teſtified, that he had been 
aſſured, on his journey, by a celeſtial voice, of the happineſs of the 
pious monarch. (4) His body was interred, by the aforeſaid faint, in our 
cathedral. church, which he had, in his life time, ſo much reſpected, 
where its remains are ſtill religiouſly preſeryed. (5) 184 
No nation, in any age, can ſhew ſo long a ſucceſſion of great and good 
kings, as thoſe who ſwayed the ſceptre in this regal city, from Egbert 
down to Edmund. But the royal dignity ſuffered an eclipſe in the 
perſon of Edwy, the elder ſon of the late king Edmund, who next ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne, at that time not 14 years of age. He was a youth 
of ſome good qualities, and exquiſitely proportioned, (6) but licentious 
and ungovernable in the extreme. This diſpoſition rendered him a prey 
to a wicked woman of great beauty and high birth, being nearly related 


(i) © Northanimbros & Scottos facile ad ſacramentum ſuæ fidelitatis adactos & mox 
fedifragos.“ Will. Malm. De Reg. 1. 11, c. v11, 5 

(2) Rudb. I. 111, c. x. | 

(3) © Cum ægrotare cœpiſſet, miſſa celeri legatione, B. Dunſtanum, confeſfionis gratia, 
accerfivit.” Mat. Weſt. Rog. Hoveden. | | | 
Will. Malm. Rog. Hoveden. Mat. Weſt. Oſborn, Rudborne, &c. 

(5) In one of the cheſts over the preſbytery. | | | | hs 

(6) © Prez nimia pulchritudine pancali ſortitus eſt nomen.“ Ethelw. I. Iv, c. vii.— 
Pancalus, i. e, Taman; ex omni parte pulcher.— We cannot fail of being ſurprized at 
finding the Greek language ſo much in uſe amongſt our anceſtors, in-the tenth century, as 
Ter by the titles and names which they adopted. For example, Edgar, upon his coins, 
and in his charters, almaſt always termed himſelf Ba/ileus, inſtead of Rex. In like manner, 
the proper appellation for the heir apparent was Clyto, quaſi Kavre, for illuſtrious, &c. 

Fx | to 
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to bimfelf, (1) by dame Algiva, who, together with her grown up 
daughter, inveigled and corrupted him to ſach a degree, (2) as to cauſe 
him, foo after he had been crowned and anointed king, to leave the 
coronation feaſt, and the company of his nobles, for the purpoſe of 
giving himfeff up to their lewd company. (3) This was a general 
fubje& of ſcandal to his numerous ſubjects, then aſſembled at the cere- 
mony, and particularly to his noble gueſts, who, after waiting ſome 
time, obliged his tutor, St. Dunſtan, (4) and his relation, Kinſey, biſhop 
of Litchfietd, to go and withdraw the miſguided youth from ſuch un- 
worthy company, and condat@t him back to their afſembly. (3) In fad, 
both" the propofal and the execution of this meaſure were loyal and 
friendly to the teal interefts of Edwy, The conſequences however, were 
fatal, not. only to St. Dunſtan Himiſalf, but alſo to the whole monatiic 
profeffön, of which he was the avowed patron, all of whom, together 
with their fervanits, at the mitigation ef the aforeſaid women, the enraged 
youth drove into exite. (6) There is the greuter reaſon for dwelling 
upon the tranſactions mentioned above, as, in their remote conſequences, 
they brought about that remarkable change in the dergy of this oity, 
which We fhäll have to mention in the following reign. We are not 
ſurprized That che continüiner of uch a conduct, as this inconfiderate 


ö 


(1) © Proxime W 18 wh Malm. | : ' 

(i) « Hittc quatam miilier mapta, Tcet natione priccetfa, eum athilta lia per mefandum 
familiaritatis Jenocinium adherebat, ut ſeſe vel fam ſuam, fub len tituto ſociaret, 
* — ille alternatim libidinoſe tractavit.” Mat. Weſt. ad. an. 955. 

(3) „ In die qua in regem conſeeratus eft, corifeſtim bee en urctionem, de menſa 
ſubito profiluit princeps, & læta reliquit convivia ut laſeivus voluptatem Tenseinii vinolentus 
compleret.“ Ibid. “ Ipſe die quo in regem ſacratus fucrat, dum de rehus ſeriis & regio 
neceſſariis inter eos ageretur, e medio, quaſi ſudibundus, prorupit in triclmium & in com- 
Plerum gane devolutus. Fremere omnes, &c.” Will. Malm. De Reg. 1. Wes c. VII. 

e Olbern, in Vit. St. Dunſt. Chron. Joan Walling. 

(5) * Inveneèruut (Dunſtanus abbas & Kyneſius epiſcopus) corotarn W ejus, & eum 
medium inter duas matrem, Ethelgyvam nomine & ham alternatim eas _ bc," 
Chron. J. Walling. Tn Vita S. Odonis. In Vit. S. Dunſt. 2 
() Will. Malm. Oſbern. Hiſt, Rameſienfſis. | 
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prince had given an example of, at his coronation, ſhould have under 
mined his throne. Within the ſpace of two years, all his ſubjects, 
the north of the river Thames, revolted from him, and choſe his brother 
Edgar for their king; (1) ſo that, for the remaining two years of his 
fife, the authority of Edwy was confined to this city and the annexed 
kingdom of the Weſt Saxons. He died in the year 959, (2) before he 
| 1 had 


- (i) Mat. Weft. | 

(i) Chrom. Bromp. Rudborne.—It is aſtoniſhing to what Tengths of miſrepreſentation 
and barefiiced falfekovd' the ſpirit of irreligion frequently carries our modern hiſtorians. 
Art inſtance of it occurs with reſpect to the hiſtory now before us, in which the ſenſe of 
the original writers referred to, is moſt ſhamefully arid rhalicionfly perverted; by Carte, 
Hume, Onthrie, Rapin, &c. For==rft, Theſe writers perſiſt in afferting, that the royat 
youth ws atually married, at the time of his coronation, to one of tlie ladies whom he 
wis famifiar with, Now this is contrary to the teſtimony of the original writers, as may 
be gathered from the above quoted paſſage of Mathew of Weſtmünſter, amongſt many 
others that rifght be brought forward, T fupport of their aſſertion, they cite Wilkam of 
Malmſbury, whoſe words are; Proxime cognatam ntvadens, uxorem ejus' formæ de- 
peribat,” (De Reg. 1. 11, c. vii); which means, that he was dying to make her his wife. 
Hence he never ſpeaks of her afterwards, but under the name of ganea and peller, the 
former of which words Carte, who undertakes to give the original paſſage itſelf, as it 
ſtands in Malmſbury, renders queen, the latter wife! Almoſt every other ſentence in the 
verſion in queſtion is equally unfaithful.—2dly. Theſe writers, particularly Hume and 
Carte, take great pains to repreſent the conduct of Edwy, as not exceeding the bounds of 
decorum. To judge of their candour and truth, let their account, with reſpect to this 
particular, be compared with the paſſages" of Weſtminſter and Wallingford, cited above, 
the latter of whom Hume has the confidenee to appeal to in his notes.—3dly. Both the 
above-mentioned writers make uſe of every foul art, both by additions and ſuppreſſions, 
to blacken the character of thoſe good men, whom paſt ages have viewed with veneration. 
* Dunſtan, (ſays Hume) conjectured the reaſon of the king's retreat, and carrying with 
him Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury, over whom he had gained an entire aſcendancy, he 
burſt into the apartment, upbraided Edwy, and probably beſtowed on the queen the moſt 
opprobrious epithet.” —Will it be believed, without ocular demonſtration, that our modern 
author profeſſes to build this | account on the relation of Will. Malm. Oſberne, and Mat. 7 
Weſt.? The paſſage referred to in the firſt of theſe hiſtorians has been given above. Let 
us now attend to what the two latter ſay ; „Subito exiluit (Edwyus) duarum feminarum 


eum opperientium infandum conſortium expetens. Quæ res conſidentium mentes magno 
a | | pudoris 
U 
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had attained his eighteenth year, and was interred in the New Minſter 
* this . to which, in his life ny, he had been a dender. (1) 


de mæœrore 2 Habito autem 00 anger, eos, RY facto opus eſſet, miſſus eſt 

) archiepiſcopo (viz; Odone) & primoribus venerabilis abbas Dunſtanus regem ab illicitis 
amplexibus abſtrahere & ad regiam ſedem inter principes revocare.” Oſbern, De Vit. S. Odon. 
Ang. Sac. vol. 11, p. 83.“ Pari & communi omnium voto Dunſtanus compellitur, qui regem 
adeat, &c.” Idem. Vit. S. Dunſt. p. 105,—< Diſplicuit factum optimatibus & B. abbatem 
Dunſtanum miſerunt ad regem reducendum. Qui juxta principum juſſa, adjuncto ſibi 
Cyneſio epiſcopo, cognato ſno, thalamum ingreſſus invenerunt coronam regiam in terram 
negligenter  ayulſam....regemque. inter utraſque in volutabro yoluntantem.” Mat. Weſt. 
ad. an. 955. —In addition to the malice, we cannot but be ſtruck with the ſupine negligence 
of the hiſtorian, in making Odo accompany” Dunſtan on this occafion. This writer and 
Carte, from whom he. borrows, are guilty, of equal inaccuracy, in confounding the hiſtory 
of the two women in queſtion. We gather from the above quoted paſſage of Wallingford, 
that it was the mother, not the daughter, Who was called Algiva, but we are left in the 
dark, by original writers, which of them was branded in the face by order of Odo, and 
afterwards hamſtrung, near Glouceſter, by the authority of the thanes, then in arms 
againſt Edwy. - Oſbern, Vit. St. Dunſt. Ang. Sac, yol. voy p. 106. 


(1) Annal. Wint. r e 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Accession of Edgar to the Throne. Laus and Ordinances respetling 
Winchester.—Life of its Bishop, St. Ethelwold.—The Cathedral 
- rebuilt. —Monks substituted for secular Canons. Dissertation on the 
original Institute of the Cathedral Clergy of Winchester.—Ditto 
on Clerical Celibacy.—Succession of Kings, Edward the Martyr, 
Ethelred IT.—Degeneracy of the Citizens of Winchester.—Slaughter 
_ of the Danes, and Hocktide Sports here 'begun.— The City reduced 
' by the” Danes.—Life' and Martyrdom of St. Elphege II. Events 
relating to Winchester, under Edmund Ironside, Canute the Great, 
Harold, and Hardicanute.—Edward the Confessor crowned. in this 
City.—Succession of Bishops.—History of Alwyn.— Nature of Or- 
deals. — Queen Emma passes through the fiery Ordeal in the Catlie- 
dral.— Frighitful Death of art Da at Winchester.—Harold's 


Partizans in this City. 


4 | 
Nor one of that illuſtrious line of Weſt Saxon princes, who had 
hitherto ſwayed the ſceptre, reigned with ſo much glory as Edgar, the 
ſurviving ſon of the late king Edmund, who was now acknowledged 
lole king of England, and paramount ſovereign of the whole iſland. 
The circumſtance, however, which threw the brighteſt rays on this his 


# greatneſs, was, that it was purchaſed without a drop of human blood. 
The fact is, he avoided war, by means of the vaſt armaments which he 
had always on foot, both by ſea and land, ready to repel it, and his ſubjects 
were enabled to ſupport him, in making theſe exertions, through the 
advantages of the equitable, wiſe, and active government, which he 


ſupported amongſt them. He kept the Danes and other northern rovers 


12 
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at a diſtance from his coaſts, by a fleet of 3600 ſtout veſſels, which 
ſcoured the ſeas, in three diviſigqns, one on each ſide of the iſland. He 
overawed the Scottiſh,. the Welſh, and the other inferior princes of the 
ifland, (1) and prevented their combining againſt him, as they had done 
againſt his. grandfather Athelftan, by requiring them frequently to attend 
his cqurt. - On one of theſe eccaſions, he obliged the whole number of 
them, being eight, to row his royal barge up and down the river Dee, 
whilſt he, in royal pomp, fat at the helm, ſteering it at his pleaſure. (2) 
The tribute which he impoſed upon one of theſe his vaffals, namely, 
Ludwall, a Welſh prince, ferves to illuftrate, in the higheſt degree, his 
wiſdom and attention to his people's welfare, and has an immediate 


relation with this city. Edgar required him to find 300 walves heads 


every year, (3) and ta depoſit , the ſame with the biſhop. of Wincheſter, 
at his palace, in our city, which, from this circumſtance, bas derived the 
name of Wolvesey. (4) The conſequence was, that, after paying this 
tribute three years, he was unable to procure any more wolves heads, (3) 
either by hunting in his own territories, which feem to have been 
hitherto their chief breeding place, or by purchaſe in any other part of 
the iſland. Thus were theſe deſtructive animals entirely extirpated, and 
a foundation was laid for our rich woollen ſtaple. A ſtill more beneficial 


meaſure than any of the above-mentioned, were thoſe journeys which he 


made every year throughout his dominions, (6) to ſee that the laws were 
put in execution, to protect the poor from the oppreſſions of the rich, (7) 
and to provide proper remedies for whatever abuſes or grievances he 
could any where diſcover. Finding the current a greatly debaſed 


(1) Will. Malm. De Geſt. Reg. I. 11, c. vIII. Rog. Hov. Ann, Sim. Duneim. &c.— Mat. 


Weſt. and others make Edgar's fleet conſiſt of 4800 veſſels. 
(2) Theſe were Kynath, king of Scotland; Malcolm, king of end Maccus, 
king of the Hebrides ; and five kings who ruled in different parts of Wales, Will, Malm, 


Rog. Hov. Sim. Dunelm. Mat. Weſt. 
(3) Will. Mann. (4) Archiv. Eec. S. Trin. cited by Truſſel, MS. 


> bong cog (66) Rog. Hoy, ad. an, 975. Mat. Weſt, 
(7) Rog. Hov. | 
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and altered, which was partly owing: to the great number of mints, he 
cauſed a general uniform coinage to be made, (1) which ſeems to have 
been executed in this his capital city. Perceiving alſo that great con- 
fuſion and frauds aroſe from the diverkty of meaſures, in different parts 
of the kingdom. he ordered ftandard veſſels to be made, (2) which he 
depoſited here, and at the ſame time enacted a law, that the Wincheſter 
Meaſure, which is ſtill the name of the ſtandard legal meaſure, ſhould be. 
obſerved throughout his whole dominions. (3) The other wiſe laws, 
which he made for the equal adminiſtration of juſtice, and particularly 
for preventing individuals from being oppreſſed by the impoſition of 
excefſive fines and bail, as likewiſe for the protection of morality and 
religion, may be ſeen in our ancient | authors. (4) One of his regula- 
tions is of a ſingular nature, and deſeriptive of the manners of the 
times. The Danes, who were diſperſed all over the kingdom, being 
addicted to exceſſtve drinking, and infecting the Engliſh inhabitants with 
the ſame vice, ſo that i became a ſubject of conteſt in the taverns, where 
they uſed to aſſemble, Who could drink the deepeſt out of the common 
drinking cup, which paſſed throughout the whole company, Edgar 
made an ordinance; that certain pegs ſhould: be placed, at equal diſ- 
tences, within all fach veſſels, forbidding any perſon to drink below his 
proper peg. (5) | * 


(1) & Sit una moneta per totum regis imperium.” Leges Edgari, ap. Bromp. n. XIII. 

2) The original buſhel of Edgar is ſtill preſerved in our Guildhall. 

(3) © Menſura fit ſicut apud Winceſtriam habetur.” Ibid.— Former hiſtorians of Win- 
cheſter have been unable to trace the famous Wincheſter meaſure higher than the time of 
queen Elizabeth. See Deſcription of the City, &c, by the Rev. T. WA p. 33, alſo 


Hiſt, of Wincheſter, vol. 17, p. 117. 

(4) Chron. J. Bromp. Loges Kas. IR TO 

(5) © In tantum & in frivolis pacis ſequax, ut. quia r in tabernis am 
Jamque, temulenti * modo bibendi contenderent, ipſe clayos argenteos vel aureos vaſi 
abgi juſſerit, &. Will. Malm.“ Vix in Anglia viculus in quo Daei eum Anglis now 
habitarent. Daci a natura potatores fortiſſimi, hoe unum predieabile perpetuum reliquere 
Anglis. Quamobrem rex clavos in ciphis fecit infigi, ut per emenſos ciphorum terminos 


"boron ad menſuram.“ Chron, J. * p. 869. Ed. Twyſd.— See an engraving of one of 
theſe 
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* 


„ages was chiefly guided, both in his public and private conduct, hy 
the advice of St. Dunſtan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, one of the greateſt 
men of his age, but who has ſuffered almoſt as much in his character 
from the officiouſneſs of his friends, (1) as from the malice of his ene. 
mies. Beſides being eminent for piety and learning, he alſo excelled in 
the. liberal arts, particularly in painting, carving, and muſic. (2) His 
greateft praiſe, however, was to have animated his pupil Edgar, as he. 
had done Edmund and Edred, the father and the uncle of this prince, to. 
promote the ſecurity and happineſs of his ſubjects, (3) and at the ſame 
time to have helped him to overcome his private vices. For this prelate 
did not connive at the incontinency of his friend Edgar any more than 
he had countenanced the licentiouſneſs of his enemy Edwy, and it was 
through his apoſtolical reproaches and exhortations, that this illuſtrious 
monarch, like another David or Theodoſius, undertook a voluntary 
penance of ſeven years, (4) one part of which was not to wear his crown 
during all that time. (5) This period being elapſed, he was crowned 
. em —— and the moſt heartfelt PO of 1 ee at 
theſe cups, which ee pelonged to Claſenbury do with a difſertation on the ſame 
by the author. Archæologia, vol. x1.—The cup contains two quarts, and is divided by 
ſeven pegs, which allows half a pint to each perſon's draught. 

(7) Oſbern, and the * writers of his life, who ſeem to have transformed his viſions 


into real facts. 
(2) Oſbern, &c.—The inſtrument, on which he himſelf played, was the harp ; but he 
gave organs to the monaſtery of Malmſbury, which, from the deſcription of them, appear 
to have been of the fame conſtruction with thoſe in preſent uſe: Organa ubi per fiſtulas 
zreas, muſicis menſuris * dudum conceptas Jollis vomit anxius auras. Will. — | 
in Vit. S; Aldhelmi. 
(3) St. Dunſtan and our St. Ethelwold are called 1 the judicious hiſtorian, Henry of 
Huntingdon, who was no monk, the Lorica, or breaſt plate of England. Hiſt. I. v. 
(4) Oſbern, in Vit. S. Dunſt. Will. Malm. 
(5) lidem.— Hume, who ſpeaks with indignation of the lightneſs of this penance, ſup- 
preſſes the other parts of it, viz. his faſting, his care to enact good Jaws, his tranſcribing, 
with his own hand, the ſacred ſcriptures, and diſtributing them to different churches. 


| Bath, 
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Bath; (1) in the year 973. Three years after this ſolemnity he died, and 
was buried in his favourite abbey of Glaſſenbury. 5 

he eccleſiaſtical events of this reign, as they regard Wincheſter, form 
a more important part of its hiſtory than its civil tranſactions. Brithelm, 
the ſucceſſor of Elſinus, having died in 963, St. Ethelwold, the moſt 
celebrated of our biſhops, after St. Swithun, was appointed to ſucceed 
him. Like the laſt mentioned holy man, he was a native of Wincheſter, 
being born of opulent and reſpectable inhabitants of this city. (2) Here 
alſo he performed his ſtudies and received holy orders, at the hands of 
St. Elphege the Bald; (3) but afterwards, retiring to Glaſſenbury, he 
became a monk and dean of that celebrated monaſtery, from which he 
was removed, at the deſire of king Edred and his pious mother Edgiva, 
in order to undertake the work of new founding the monaſtery of 
Abingdon: (4) From this ſituation he was forcibly withdrawn, for the 
purpoſe of undertaking the paſtoral government of this his native city; 
which he conducted with equal reputation for ſanRity, for learning, for 
affiduity in preaching the word of God, and for talents in ſacred archi- 
tecture, (5) Beſides the churches and | monaſteries which he built and 
founded in other parts, as at Ely, Peterborough, (6) and Thorney, (7) 
he rebuilt his cathedral church in this city, which he lived to finiſh and 
dedicate, enriching the fame with the magnificent ſhrines of St. Swithun, 


Birinus, Brinftan, and other ſaints, (8) whole relicks he ſolemnly tranſ- 
E lated. 


(1) Will. Malm. Apud -Akemanceftre, que tine Bathonia dicitur coronam portavit.“ 
Mat. Weſt.” © In veteri civitate Acemanneſceſtre.'—Chron. Sax. Ale-mans or fick-mans town.— . 
This name proves that our Saxon anceſtors were not ignorant or neglectful of the medici | 
virtues of the Bath waters. 

(2) Will. Malm. De Pontif. 1. 11. Capgr. in Vit 

(3). Rudb. | ) Will. Malm. 

6). Neſeires quid in eo RES! laudares, ſanctitatis ſtudium, an doQrine exercitium, in 
prædicatione, inſtantiam, in edificiis, induſtriam.” Will. Malm. De Pont. BY 

(65) Then called Medeſhamſtede. | (7) Rudb. ** : 

(8) „Nova Eccleſia, ut diu deſideraverat, ædificata.“ Will. Malm. De Pont. Mat. Weſt — 
© Ecclefiam hanc de novo renoyayit, & in honorem apoſtolorum Petri et - Pauli dedicavit, 

anno 
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lated.” On this occaſion he built the crypts or vaults ander the eaſt end 
of the church, which ſtill remain as he left them. (1) He likewiſe re. 
built and re-eſtabliſhed the abbey of Benedictine nuns, founded by 
Edward the Elder, in this city, (2) and aſſiſted king Edgar in rebuilding 
another monaſtery of the ſame nature, which gave a beginning to the 
town of Rumſey, and in which the king choſe to bury his fon Edmund, 
who died about this time. (3) 

However zealous this prelate was to promote the ſplendour of religion, 
he was ftill more anzious to reheve the wants of the poor. Hence, in 
the time of a great famine, he fold all the plate of his church, to pur- 
chaſe food for them, faying that the church, if reduced to poverty, might 
again be enriched, but that if the poor were ſtarved, it was not in the 
power of man to recall them to life. (4) | 

Amongk other public works, for the benefit of Wineheſter, one ought 
not to be forgotten, the benefit of which is ſtill felt by its inhabitants. 
"Theſe experiencing great inconveniencies for want of water, which then 
only flowed, in one current, at the eaſtern; end of the city, St. Ethelwold 
made different canals, one of which begins near the: village of Worthy, 


anno primo Ethelredi regis, ipſo rege & proceribus preſentibus. A. D. 980. 24 Oct. S. Dun- 
ſtano ecclefiam- dedicante. MS. Wood; ap. Richardſon, in Godwini Comment. To theſe 
particulars it muſt be added, that the cathedral was, conjeintly with the: faid ſaints, dedi- 
cated alſo to St. Swithun, and that the fame of this our native ſaint ſoon cauſed the church 
and monaſtery to be called by his name alone. 
(1). „ Inſuper occultis ſtuduiſli & addere: cryptas.” Wolſtan. Ep. ad. S. Elpls.. 
_ (2) © Conſtruxit Edwardus. in eadem urbe ſanQi monialium- cœnobium, fed paſterioribus 
annis per b. Ethelwoldum ampliatus eſt locus iſte, quibus præepoſuit Edelritham virginem 
anum.“ Will. Malm. 
(3) © Rex Eadgarus in monaſterio Kumeſeige; quod avus ſuus r. Radwardus conſtruxerat 
ſanctimoniales congregavit, ſanctamque Merwennam in eo abbatiſſam conſtituit:“ Mat. 
Weſt. Sim. Dunelm.—“ An. 971. Deceſſit Eadmundus clyto, ejuſque corpus jacet apud 
Kumeſige,” Chron. Sax. Sim. Dunelm— Other illaſtrious perſonages, belonging to this 
royal abbey, were St. Elfreda and, St, Chriſtina, the latter of: whom was ſiſter to St. Mar- 


garet, queen of Scotland, and Mary, daughter of * Stephen. 
Ky Will. Malm, | 


and 
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and thus diftributed the water, at great toil and expence, 6 the 
greater part of the ſaid city. (1) | 

The moſt remarkable occurrence, however, of this peilen, and 
that which has given riſe to much controverſy, was the removal of the 
married ſecular canons, who then ſerved the cathedral, and the introduc- 
tion of Benedictine monks in their place. This has been repreſented by 
late authors as a meaſure of the greateſt injuſtice, (2) ſome of Whom go 
ſo far as to aſſert, that the cathedral was originally founded for clergymen 
of the äbove- mentioned deſcription. (3) The. confidence with which 
this aſſertion has been made, and the character of ſome of (thoſe who 
have made it, have led the public into _ miſtakes upon this _— 
which will require ſome pains to clear up.* :- | 1 

We have ſpoken of the manner of life obſerved "i the — — of this, 
as well as of other churches,” at its - firſt foundation, in the time of 
Lucius, (4) as likewiſe of the apparent profeſſion of thoſe who ſerved it; 
at its ſecond eſtabliſhment, after the perſecution of Diocleſian, down to 
the Saxon invaſion. (3) To confine: ourſelves then to the third founda- 
tion of the cathedral; it is certain, indeed, that St. Auguſtine and the 
firſt apoſtles of the Engliſh nation were | Benedictine monks, (6) who 
founded an abbey of their own order at Canterbury, which ſerved that 
I; (7) and likewiſe that. all the ſucceflors of this faint were of 


(1) © In tantum dilexit urbem Wentanam, quod aquam currentem fuo ſtudio & labore, 
ſumptibuſque largifluis benigniſſime introduxit.” M. S. ibid.—The monk Wolſtan, in the 
epiſtle quoted above, ſpeaking of the advantage of that part of the river, called the Lock 
pond, which St. Ethelwold brought into the monaſtery of St. Swithun, and which fall 
runs through the Cloſe, ſays : 

Flucque 
 Dulcia piſcoſee flumina traxit aquee. 
Seceſſuſque lact penetrant ſecreta domorum 
Mundantes totum murmure cænobium. 


(2) Hume. Hen. Warton. (3) Camden's Britannia, Hampſhire. Tanner's Notitia. 


Hen. Warton, Ang. Sac. vol. I, p. 323. 
(4) See p. 44. r Nee 
66) Bede, Ecc. Hiſt, 1, 1, c. XXIII. (7) Idem. c. XxXXIII. 


X | the 
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the ſame religious inſtitute, down to the very time that we are ſpeaking 
of. (1) But the caſe is not ſo clear with reſpe& to the church of Win. 
cheſter, at this period. There is reaſon to doubt that St. Birinus was a 
monk; certain it is, that he inſtituted canons, and not monks, to ſerve 
his church at Dorcheſter. This circumſtance, however, is not concluſive 
againſt the pretenſions of the monks, as the cathedral was founded, with 
the monaſtery adjoining to it, by king Kenewalch, who was the friend of 
St. Bennet Biſcop, and the zealous protector of the monaſtic order. In 
a word, upon an attentive examination of the hiſtory of this church, and 
of the biſhops-who governed it, from the reign of Kenewalch down to 
that of Ethelred, the brother of Alfred, we ſhall find no poſitive argu- 
ments, on either ſide, for deciding this queſtion. At the above-men- 
tioned period it is agreed, on all hands, that the former clergy being all 
flaughtered by the Danes, thoſe who ſucceeded them were not monks, 
but canons, (2) who kept poſſeſſion of the church for about one hundred 
years, down to the period we have been ſpeaking of. But though there 
is no proof to determine whether the perſons in queſtion were monks or 
canons, yet it is exceedingly plain, that during the whole period in 
queſtion, and even until within a few years of the reign of Edgar, they 
led what is called a regular or conventual life, having all things in 
common, (3) practicing obedience, and, in particular, obſerving conti- 

nency. 


(1) St. Odo, the cotemporary of St. Ethelwold, being choſen to the ſee of Canterbury, 
objected to his promotion, becauſe he was not a monk, ſaying that all the metropolitains 
had hitherto been of that inſtitute. In the end, he went to the famous abbey of Fleury, in 
France, and there made his monaſtic vows, and continued ſome time, after which he re- 
turned and was conſecrated. Will. Malm. De Pontif. Oſbern, in Vit. Odonis. 

(2) Rudb. Hiſt. Maj. I. 111, c. v. Oſbern, in Vit. S. Oſwaldi. 

(3) The firſt rule which St. Gregory gave to the biſhops of this nation, was to form one 
family with all their clergy, who were in holy orders, and to live in common with then, 
as the faithful had done in the primitive church of Jeruſalem, without any perſons having 
property, of whatever kind, apart to himſelf. With reſpe& to the inferior clergy, in minor 
orders, who were employed in finging, keeping the doors, &c. it being free for them to 


e they were to haye ſeparate allowances, for ſupporting their reſpective families. 
| N 66 cc Interrogetis 
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nency. (1) Hence their inſtitute, if not that of Benedictine monks, was 
at leaſt that 'of * canons, which only differed from the former in 
certain 


« Interrogatio Auguſtini Epiſcopi. De Epiſcopis, qualiter cum ſuis clericis converſentur, 
c. Reſpondit Gregorius Papa. Mos ſedis apoſtolice eſt, ordinatis epiſcopis, præcepta 
tradere, ut in omni ſtipendio, quod accedit, quatuor debeant fieri portiones, una viz epiſcopo 
& familia propter hoſpitalitatem atque ſuſoeptionem, alia clero, tertia pauperibus, quarta 
ecclefiis reparandis. Sed quia fraternitas tua, monaſterii regulis erudita, ſeorſum vivere non 
debet a clericis ſuis in ecclefia Anglorum, hane debet converſationem inſtituere, que initio 
naſcentis eceleſiæ fuit patribus noſtris, in quibus nullus eorum, ex his que poſſidebant, 
aliquid ſuum eſſe dicebat, ſed erant eis omnia communia. Si qui vero ſunt clerici, extra 
ſacros ordines oonſtituti, qui ſe continere non poſſunt, ſortiri uxores debent & ſtipendia ſua 
exterius accipere.” Bede, Ecc. Hiſt. I. 11, c. XXVII. That the canons of the other portion 
of our church, ſettled at Dorcheſter, lived in common at their firſt foundation, we are 
aſſured in the acts of their founder, collected by Capgrave, until, being deſirous of more 
liberty, they, in proceſs of time, became mere ſecular canons, each one living apart. At 
length, in the'reign of king Stephen, they were brought back to their original inſtitute of 
regular canons. From the life of St. Swithun, who was dean of this cathedral, (which 
title and office; it is to be obſerved, are ſtrictly conventual, as appears by the rule of St. 
Benedict) and from the lives of other biſhops of this ſee, who had been monks, and who 
led a conventual life, likewiſe from various donations Made to the venerable family of the 
church of Wincheſter, as it is expreflly called, during the period in queſtion, alſo from the 
monk-of Crowland's retiring/ to this -cathedral, in order to lead a monaſtic life, when he 
deſpaired of being able to continue the ſame at his own monaſtery, as related above, finally, 
from the very- nature and difpoſition of the offices, made for the clergy of the cathedral, 
in which we find mention of a refectory, or common eating hall, of a dormitory, or com- 
mon fleeping chamber: from all theſe circumſtances, it is plain that our cathedral was 
ſerved, if not by monks, at leaſt by regular canons int in community, down to the 
period above-mentioned. 

(1) It would be too tedious a taſk to cite all the canons, made in the primitive church, 
againſt. the marriage of biſhops, prieſts, or deacons. Let it ſuffice to refer to Concil. Elib. 
can. XXX11T. 2 Concil. Cathag. can. 11. 1 Concil. Qoum. Nicen. can. 111. 2 Concil. Arelat. 
can. 11;==St,Jerom,” in the fourth age, teſtifies that, in the three great patriarchates of 
Rome, Alexandria and Antioch, no perſons were received amongſt the clergy, but ſuch as 
were either fingle men, or entirely ſeparated from their wives. Liber adverſus Vigilant. 
The teſtimony of the learned biſhop St. Epiphanius, is to the ſame effect. Heres 59. Not 
to multiply quotations, the centuriators of Magdebourg allow that, about the time of the 
n of our anceſtors, a 0 was held by St. n the Great, in which an 
| 10 215 anathema 
X 2 
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certain points of dreſs, and in the degree of its ſtrictneſs and auſte- 
rity, 


anathema was pronounced againſt biſhops, prieſts, or deacons, who ſhould preſume to 
marry. Cent. x, f. 642.—The diſcipline of the Greek church, in fubſequent times, became 
leſs ſtrict, in this point, than that of the Latin church. Its biſhops did not refuſe to ordain 
married perſons, to ſerve amongſt the inferior clergy, (for no. prelate, even amongſt them, 
was ever allowed to have a wife); hence even their ſchiſmatical council, called Quiniſext, 
or In Trullo, after their ſeparation from the Latin church, utterly condemned the contracting 
of marriage, when a perſon was once initated into holy orders, and ſuch their diſcipline 
has remained down to the preſent day.— With reſpe& to our ancient Engliſh church, if the 
truth muſt be told, we are bound to ſay, that its diſcipline was ſtrictly conformable to that 
of the Latin church in general, of which it formed a part, and of courſe, that it was never 
lawful for any clergyman in holy orders, whether fecular or regular, to enter into the 
married ſtate, nor could any married man, unleſs. he was firſt ſeparated! from his wife by 
mutual conſent, ever be ordained to the higher orders. This we may gather, in the firſt 
place, from the above quoted paflage of Venerable Bede, according to which, only thoſe 
who were not in holy orders were allowed, in any caſe whatever, to marry, or live in the 
married ſtate. The ſame is ſtill more clear from another paſſage of that primitive author, 
whom Camden calls the friend of truth. In his expoſition of the. firſt chapter of St. Luke, 
having obſerved that the prieſts of the ald law were obliged to be continent only during the 
tated times of their miniſtry ; he goes ö: © but now an injunction is laid upon prieſts to 
obſerve chaſtity continually, and ever to abſtain from the uſe of marriage, to the end they 
may always aſſiſt at the altar.” It does not appear that any of the clergy ever attempted to 
infringe this law, until after the confuſion, which followed the Daniſh devaſtations, in 860. 
Soon after this we find Fulco, archbiſhop of Rheims, congratulating king. Alfred on the 
firm and zealous conduct of his primate Plegmund, in extirpating, What be calls, the error 

of thoſe who held it lawful for che clergy to marry. Flodoard. Hiſt; Rhemens. I. 111.— 
In the reign of king Edmund, viz. in 944, we meet with the particulars of a great ſynod, 
as it was called, held at London, by the two archbiſhops and a great number of prelates, 
and other conſiderable perſonages, in the very firſt ordmance of which it is enjoined “ that 
all, initiated in ſacred offices, ſhall be careful, as their ſtate. requires, to lead. their lives 
chaſtly, whether they be men or women, which, if they fail to. do, let them be puniſbed 
as the canon enjoins.” Spelmen, De Concil,—The ſame learned writer proves, from the 
Penitential, which he publiſhes, that biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, no: leſs than monks, 
were conceived, in thoſe times, to be guilty of a great crime, if they ever returned to the 
ſtate of marriage, which they had renounced: at their ordination. 

This brief diſſertation may ſerve to rectify the miſtaken notions, which aloe readers 
may have haſtily taken up on this point of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, from Parker, Godwin, Tanner, 


II. Warton, Carte, Hume, the late hiſtorians of Wincheſter, and other ignorant or intereſted 
Writers. 


— 
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rity. (1) However, when Edwy, upon his coming to the throne, 3 


ſuch public encouragement to licentiouſneſs and irreligion, and when, at 
the ſame time, a prelate of Elſinus's character fat in the epiſcopal chair, 
it is not ſurpriſing that a conſiderable part of the clergy ſhould have 
forgotten the obligations of their ſtate, and have fallen into a great 
depravity of manners. (2) Thoſe of our cathedral are accuſed of 
neglecting the ſervice of the church, of taking wives to themſelves 
illegally, and of changing them for others, at their pleaſure; of indulging 
in drunkenneſs, gluttony, and other vices. (3) This account is con- 


firmed 


writers. Amongſt others comes forward, at the preſent day, a writer, who has miſerably 
waded beyond his depth, wherever he has ventured to treat of ecclefiaſtical antiquities. 
Speaking of the revolution in the church of Worceſter, which took place at the ſame time 
with that mentioned above in our cathedral, he ſays, © The popes had found it their intereſt 
to exact celibacy from the clergy. They incited the monks: to raiſe an outcry againſt thoſe, 
who, inſtead of devoting their whole time to ſpiritual employments, gave a part of it to 
the company of their wives, &c. Prieſts, that were members of cathedral colleges, had 
not as yet been reſtrained from marrying.” Valentine Gyeen's Hiſtory of Worceſter, p. 26.— 
From this paſſage it appears, that the writer had never met with a ſingle canon, or eccle- 
ſiaſtical authority, enforcing elerical celibacy, anterior to the tenth century, and that he 
aſcribes the meaſures then taken by king Edgar, and St. Dunſtan, St. Oſwald, and St. 
Ethelwold, to certain negociations between them and the popes, and to ſome new laws 

which the latter had juſt then enacted on this ſubject, for their own intereſt. It was in- 
cumbent on him to have pointed out the negociations and laws in queſtion. Unfortunately, 
however, too many of the popes in that age were abandoned to licentiouſneſs themſelves, | 
inſtead of watching over the morals of the other clergy. The true policy of this original 
law of clerical celibacy, after all the ſagacity of modern writers, will be found in 1 Cor, 
Chap. v11, v. 32, 33. | gh 

(1) See Dugdale and Stephens, Monaſticon. | | | 

(2) Ordo clericalis ea tempeſtate plurimum erat corruptus.“ Eadmer. De Vit. S. Dunſ,— 
Fit canonicus (Oſwaldus) inter canonicos ipſos (Wintonienſes). Si quæritur qualis inter 
quales? regularis inter irregulares. Ipſe enim, quæ inſtitutio vitæ canonicorum docet & 
pecipit, indefeſſus exequebatur: illi ſpreta inſtitutione ſui ordinis, juxta cordium ſuorum 
defideria gradiebantur.“ Eadm. De Vit. S. Oſwald.—N. B. This famous biſhop: of Wor- 
ceſter and archbiſhop. of York, was a native of Wincheſter, being born on the Lower 
Brooks, in this city. MS. Truſſel. | 
(3) Rudb, Hiſt. Maj. I. 111, c. XII. Annal. Ecc. Wint.—“ Ethelwaldus, ſecundo epiſcopatus 


ſuĩ 


* 


L 
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firmed by other hiſtorians, ſecular as well as regular, and by king 
Edgar himſelf, in a public ſpeech, which he 'made on the occaſion, (1) 
It appears that our zealous prelate had often admoniſſſed the clergy of 
his cathedral to reform their conduct, and to live up to the duties of 
their ſtation, and that they neither denied the charges brought againſt 
them, nor pretended to juſtify them, but, on the contrary, promiſed 
their biſhop, day after day, (2) that they would give him the ſatisfaction 
which he required, by amending their lives. In the end, however, St. 
Ethelwold being convinced of the impoſſibility of thoroughly reforming 
men ſo corrupted, as they were, without the ſtricteſt religious diſcipline, 
ordered a proper number of cowls (3) to be brought into the choir, in 
the midſt of the canons, and after a pathetic diſcourſe on the ſanity of 
their ſtate of life, he left it to their choice either to put on thoſe religious 
habits and embrace the monaſtic ſtate, or to quit the ſervice of the 
cathedral, being fortified in this meaſure by the authority of the ſove- 
reign. Three of the number were content to enter on this ſtrict courſe 
of life. (4) The reſt gave up their ſtalls in the choir, which were ſoon 
after filled by a colony of monks from Abingdon. (5) The diſplaced 
canons, however, were provided for out of the revenues of the church, 
in the moſt ample manner. (6) Nevertheleſs they could not forgive the 
difgrace which they had ſuffered, and ſome of them carried their reſent- 
ment ſo far as to attempt to poiſon the biſhop, whom they conſidered as 


ſai anno, quoſdam canonicos in veteri monaſterio Winceſtre degentes & ordinem ſuum pigre 
& negligenter obſervantes ejecit, & monachos impoſuit.” Thus writes Henry, the ſecular 
.archdeacon of Huntingdon. 

(1) Zldred. Rieval. De Genealog. apud Tyſden. 

(2) * Athelwoldus -monuit eos ſemel & ſæpius mores & actus mutare, correctioris vitz 
ſemitas, relictis feminis, arripere. At illi, in præſentiarum quidem id fibi poſſibile eſſo 
negantes, voce corvina, ſemper in craſtinum correctionem ſui pollicebantur.“ Eadm. De 


Vit. S. Dunſ. (3) Ibid. Rudb. | 

(4) Rudd. (5) Ibid. Hiſt. Cznob, Abbendon,. 

(6) © Plura eis, ex ike» delegata ſunt, prædia, viciniora fitu, ampliora redditu.” 
* Malm. 


the 
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the author of it. (1) They ſo far ſucceeded in their malicious deſigns as 
to cauſe excruciating torment to the ſaint, who had actually {ſwallowed the 
portion which they had prepared for him, but, confiding in the promiſe 
of Chriſt, that even poiſon ſhould loſe its force upon thoſe who firmly 
believe in him, and addrefling himſelf to God in prayer to this effect, he 
was ſuddenly reſtored to health. (2) The canons of the new minſter 
are deſcribed as being ſtill more neglectful of their duty, and more har- 
dened in wickedneſs, than thoſe of the cathedrals. (3) They were ac- 
cordingly expelled the year after the latter, namely, in 984, (4) when 
more monks were brought from Abingdon, to ſupply their place. (5) 
St. Ethelwold died in 984, and was buried in the ſouth crypt of the 
cathedral, which he had built. His epiſcopal chair long remained an 
obje& of veneration and popular awe, it being believed that thoſe, who, 
whilſt they fat in it, inſtead of attending to the divine office, gave wax 


- 


(i) Will. Malm. De Pontif. Rudb. (2) Ibid. A 
(3) Annal. Wint. | c | 
(4) Thus fay the ancient authors, who. were the beſt informed, and give the moſt cir- 
cumftantial account of this matter. Athelwoldus factus epiſcopus Wyntonienſis reclama- 
vit monachos in propriam hereditatem, viz. ad Wintonienſem ecclefiam inhabitandem 
expulſis clericis, &c. Iſte etiam anno revoluto canonicos expulit de novo monaſterio.”” 
Tho. Rudborne, Hiſt. Maj.—*< Eodem anno (963) expulſis clericis, vetus monaſterium mo- 
nachis religioſis in eorum loco ſubſtituit. Anno 964 Eadgarus in novo monaſterio. 
monachos collocavit.” Mat. Weſt.—In oppoſition to theſe authorities a modern writer 
quoted above ſays: © Ethelwold went with rapidity into the work, and diſlodged the 
feculars from the old and new minſters of Wincheſter, in the very firſt year of his conſecra- 
tion, A. D. 963. Hiſtory of Worceſter, by Valentine Green.—See! alſo Chron, Sax. 
Annis 963, 964. | #141 TT 
) Such a number of monaſteries having been founded at this time, St. Dunſtan, in 
order to preſerve them in a ſtrict uniformity of obſervances, compoſed and publiſhed, what 
is called the Benedictine Concordate, in this city of Wincheſter, as appears by its prefate.—- 
A queſtion was agitated in the laſt century, whether the firſt Engliſh monks, eſtabliſhed by 
St. Auguſtine, &c. were of the Benedictine, or of a different order, which queſtion was 
decided in favour of the Benedictine claim, by Cotton, Camden, Selden, and Spelman, to 
whoſe judgment it had been referred. See Dodd's Ch. Hiſt. vol. IT, p. 476; alſo Stephen's 
Monaſticon, vol. 11 „p. 109.—For want of ſuch ſtatutes, the former monaſteries had adopted 
o great variety of uſages. | | Rm cs | 
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to floth and drowſineſs, were puniſhed with terrific lights and painful 
ſenſations, (1) 

Edgar dying in 975 Was odd by his eldeſt. ſon, Eav ard, fir. 
named the Martyr, but not without violent oppoſition, on the part of 
the artful Elfrida, Who, ambitious of ruling the kingdom, ſtrove to get 
her own ſon Ethelbert, then a child of the age of ſeven years, choſen 
in his place. (2) Being defeated in this defign, chiefly by the firmneſs of 
the ſaints Dunſtan, Oſwald, and Ethelwold, ſhe vented her reſentment 
againſt their new religious eſtabliſhments, many of which, particularly 
the three noble abbeys, Which our prelate had founded in the province 
of Mercia, where. her friend Elfer commanded, ſhe cauſed to be dil. 
ſolyed, and the poſſeſſions of them given up to married clergymen. (3) 
This brought on the famous ſynod; that was held in the refectory or 
eating hall of the cathedral monaſtery of this city, in which it was 
debated whether the monaſteries, in general ſhould be diflolved, or left as 
they were, on which occaſion a ſupernatural voice was ſaid to have been 
heard, deciding the queſtion in favour of the monks. (4) Soon after this 
a ſecond ſynod was held, at a palace belonging to the king, at Calne, in 
Wiltſhize, where the ſame queſtion was agitated, the cauſe of the 
married clergy being ſupported by a Scottiſh prelate, by name Beornelm, 
ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of irreſiſtible eloquence, (5) when, after much 
argument, on both ſides, a fatal cataſtrophe. put an end to the debate, 
the room in which the aſſembly was held ſuddenly ſinking in, and 
burying. the party of Beornelm in its ruins, Whilſt the archbiſhop, with 
his friends who ſtood near him, remained unhurt, the beams which ſup- 
ported them remaining entire. (6) Thus the magnificent monaſteries in 

our 
(i) Capgrave. (2) Will. Malm. Mat, Weſt. (3) Will. Malm. 
(A4) Will. Malm. Oſbern. Eadm. in Vit. S. Dunſ. Mat. Weſt, Rudb. 


(5) Oſbern, in Vit. S. Dunſ. 
(6) Some authors, as Hen. Hunt. and Rudb. ſay that St. ten, alone remained unburt 


Others, as Oſbern and Eadmer, aſſert that his friends alſo eſcaped the calamity.— However 
that may be, there is not the ſmalleſt degree of authority or probability to warrant Hume's 


malicious inſinuation, that this horrid tragedy was purpoſely contrived by the archbiſhop. 
A 
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our city, with others elſewhere, eſcaped deſtruction for the preſent. It 
is probable, however, that they would not have been ſo fortunate when 
Elfrida's power became ſupreme, in conſequence of her ſon Ethelred's 
ſucceeding to the throne, had the herſelf continued in her former diſ- 
poſitions. But having carried her wickedneſs to the utmoſt extremity, 
by cauſing her innocent ſon-in-law Edward to be murdered, at the gate 
of her palace, in the iſle of Purbeck, the was ſo ſtruck with remorſe for 
her numerous and heavy crimes, being alſo alarmed at certain extraor- 
dinary accidents which befel herſelf, (1) that ſhe ſet out to viſit the body 
of the martyred prince, for ſo he was conſidered by the public, and 
henceforward became a moſt fincere and edifying convert. Leaving then 
her palaces in Dorſetſhire, (2) ſhe came into this country, and there 
founded the abbey of Wherwell, in the foreſt of Harewood, near the 
place where ſhe had begun her career of wickedneſs, in cauſing the 
murder of her huſband Ethelwold, by the hand of Edgar, whom ſhe had 
previouſly ſeduced. (3) Here ſhe abandoned herſelf to the moſt rigorous 
practices of penance, faſting, wearing hair cloth next her body, and 
praying conſtantly, until the end of ber life; (4) and here ſhe was 
alſo buried. (5) She had previouſly, however, made another eſtabliſh- 
ment of the ſame inſtitute, for perſons of her own ſex, at Ameſbury, 
in Wiltthire. (6) - 

When the moſt potent prince of his age, Edgar, was rowed up and 
down the river Dee in triumph, by eight tributary kings, little-did he 
think that, in the reign of one of his ſons, his own kingdom would be 
brought into ſubjection by a handful of pirates, and that the time was 
juſt at hand when it would be a diſgrace to be called an Engliſhman. 
Such, however, were the conſequences of his ſon Ethelred's degeneracy. 


A proof of there being no grounds for this calumny is that the author himſelf, after 


having advanced it, makes it a matter of doubt, whether any e the at all, of the above- 
mentioned deſcription, took place. 


(1) Weſtmon. ad. an. 978. Will. Malm. 0 At Corfe and Bere. . 
(3) Will. Malm, De Reg. (4) Ranulph. Higden. Weſtnon. 
(5) Ranulph. EE (6) Ibid. 


Edgar 
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Edgar was always triumphant without a battle, becauſe he was always 
prepared for it. Ethelred was always ſubdued in combat, becauſe he 
Was never in a ſtate; of readineſs. for it, from which circumſtance he 
derived the name of Ethelred the Unready. (1) The firſt place which 
the Danes attacked in the predatory war, which they now again ſet on 
foot againſt this nation, was Southampton, which was then conſidered as 
the ſea port of Wincheſter. Landing there from ſeven ſhips, they 
accordingly pillaged it, and ſtruck with terror the inhabitants of. this 
metropolis. (2) This happened in 981, two years after the young king 
had aſcended the throne. 5 

Nor was the king alone W a great part of his urs and 
ſubjeas ſeem to have equally forgotten the virtue of their forefathers, 
If the truth muſt be told, none were more infamous in theſe days for 
their cowardice than the inhabitants of this city and neighbourhood; 
none more forward to bend their necks to the inſulting Danes of the 
preſent. day, than the deſcendants of thoſe men, who, at Heddington and 
at Brunanbergz had fo gloriouſly triumphed over their forefathers in the 
preceding century. What adds to their diſgrace is, that the inhabitants 
of the rival city London, in the courſe of this inglorious reign, de 
fended it with true Engliſh courage againſt the many attacks that were 
made upon it. (3) During. the greateſt part of the war, particularly in 
994, 998, and 1001, theſe barbarians had their head quarters at South- 
ampton and in the Iſle of Wight, and the inhabitants of this city and 
neighbourhood ſeem to have purchaſed an exemption from being beſieged, 
by entering into a compoſition with them, and ſupplying them with 


Whatever 1 they Wann 0 But their want of courage and 
public 


(a) Rudd. ro | (2) Will. Malm. Chron, Sax. 

(3) * Frequenter urbem Lundoniam impugnarunt: ibi antem ſemper male except 
fuerunt.” Chron. Sax. an. 1009. 

(4) Chron. Sax,—That Wincheſter was more ftrongly fortified and garriſoned, during the 
2 part of the war, than other neighbouring places, may be gathered from the following 
circumſtances:— In 980, the Danes togk and plundered Southampton, killing or leading 


ay almoſt all the inhabitants. Sim, Dunelm.—In 99a, an, ſecond abbeſs of Ruml*), 
9 fat 


— 
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public ſpirit was never ſo juſtly condemned, as when they permitted a 
body of theſe pillagers, who had landed from the Iſle of Wight, and 
made the circuit of Hampſhire and Berkſhire, marching through Reading, 
Wallingford, Cwicchelmeſlawe, and Eſceſdune,' to paſs cloſe by their 
walls, loaded and encumbered with the immenſe booty, Which they had 
collected, without the leaſt attempt to cut them off, or take away their 
ſpoils. (1) 

Thoſe; however, who were the moſt backward to engage the common 
enemy in the open field, were the moſt forward to deſtroy them by acts 
of treachery. In this cenſure are included the king himſelf, /earl Edric, 
and the inhabitants of Wincheſter. 'For it was in this city, in 1002, 
that the joyful ſolemnity of Ethelred's marriage with Emma, the Fair 
Maid of Normandy, as the was called, was wound up by the horrible 
plot for murdering all the unarmed Danes, who were diſperſed through- 
out the Kingdom. Here the maſſacre began, (2) and here, as ſoon as it 
was compleated, thoſe unmanly and indecent revels, called the hocktide 
ſports, were inſtituted, in memory of the part which the Engliſh women 


hen * in it, by * (3) and continued, with a ſhort interruption; 
| f until 

| | | 53099 
and ſucceſſor of St. Mg rwenna, | finding her © mcg * to the fory of the Danes, 
ded, with all her nung (amongſt whom was her ſucceſſor Elfleda, daughter of king Edward 
the Elder) the relics of the ſaints, and their other valuables, to Wincheſter, as to a place 
of ſafety. Swayne accordingly advanced and pillaged the monaſtery.” Capgrave, in Vit: 
S. Elfled.-—In 1003, Wilton and Sarum were taken and burnt to the ground. Sim. Dunelmr 
Chron. Sax.—In 1011, the Danes burnt down Waltham and other ſmall towns in the 
neighbourhood of this city. Chron, Sax —During all this time. the barbarians did not 
attempt to beſiege Wincheſter. - 

(1) © Ibi licuit videre Wintonienſes, ignavum gregem & inhoneſtum, quippe, juxta 
eorum portas, ad mare redierunt pagani, cum victu & pretiofis ſpoliis, ultra 30 milliaria 
procul a mari petitis.” Chron. Sax. ad. an. 1006. Idem. fere Hen. Hunt. ad dict. an. | 

(2) Truſſel, MSS. RE 

| (3) The ſeeret letters of Ethelred, Se&ed- to all parts of his kingdom from this «ty; 
ordered, as Henry Huntingdon ſays, (reporting what he. had heard from old people who. 
were living at the time) that all the Danes indiſcriminately ſhould be put to e and this 


- , > 
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until of late years. (1) It is true the Danes had acted in general with 
treachery and cruelty towards their hoſts, but ſuch a conduct was no 
example for Engliſhmen and Chriſtians to follow. The dreadful venge. 
ance which the Daniſh king Swayne, who landed ſoon after, with a 
freſh army, executed upon thoſe of our nation Who fell into his hands, 
and had dared to reſiſt him, ſickens us by its very recital. (2) With 
reſpect to our city, which appears not to have been ſummoned by Swayne 
before the year 1013, it inſtantly opened its gates to the conqueror, ſub- 
mitting to Whatever terms he choſe to impoſe upon it. (3) Marching 
from thence, the Dane once more fruitleſſſy laid ſiege to London, wWhilſt 
the timid Ethelred eſcaped to his father-in-law on the Continent. 


[1 4 ie 
was executed, as we Wire from the Chronicle of Wallingford, with circumſtances of the 


greateſt cruelty, even upon women and children, in many parts. But in other places it 
ems that the Engliſh,” inſtead of killing their gueſts, ſatisfied themſelves with what was 
called hock/binning, or bougbing them, by cutting their  hamſtrings, ſo as to render them 
incapable of ſerving in war; and in this cruel operation the women were particularly active, 
uſing ſcythes and reaping hooks for that purpoſe. Hence the ſports which were afterwards 
inſtituted in our city, and from thence were propagated throughout the whole kingdom, 
obtained the name of the hocktide merriments. Theſe conſiſted of the women's tying men 
faſt in their chairs, from which they were not releaſed without certain indignities, not con- 
formable to the manners of the preſent age. The maſſacre itſelf took place on St. Brice's 
day, Nov. 13, (on which account, probably, the name of that ſaint is ſtill preſerved in the 
calendar of the Common Prayer-Book) but the ſports, by an ordihafce of Ethelred, were 
transferred to the Monday in the third week after Eaſter, of which ordinance the following 
words are a part Quia actum eſt iſtud hyeme, et non eſt tempus conveniens ſolatiis 
vacandis, ſtatutum eſt ut in Wentana civitate poſt paſca, 3æ ſeptimanæ die lunæ, uxores 
teneant et ligent maritos, &c.” Ex Arch. Ecc. S. Trin. ap. Truſſel. 

(1) Some traces of theſe ſports are ſaid to be wy diſcernable in certain of the northern 
counties. 

(2) © Pars civitatis Cantuariæ incenditur, deinde tota capitur. Homines jugulantur, ali 
flammis devorantur, alii de muris præcipites dantur, plures per verenda ſuſpenſi deſiciunt. 
Parvulia maternis uberibus avulfi, aut lanceis, in altum projecti, excipiuntur, aut minutim 
in fruſta conciduntur. Matronæ per plateas cruribus' diſtractæ, demum ignibus injectæ 

moriuntur.“ Mat. Weſt. an. 1011. Oſbern, in Vit. S. Elph. 
(3) “ Wintonienſes perterriti pacem cum eo fecerunt, & obſides, quos vel quot expetitt, 


893 Sim. Dunelm. an. 1013, | The 
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The hocktide ſports, we may well ſuppoſe, were now not ſo much as 
mentioned; on the contrary, the greateſt reſpect was paid to the lord 
Danes, (1) as they were called, one of whom was quartered upon every 
houſe, in quality of keeper or maſter of it. (2) Whenever an Engliſh- 
man paſſed by a Dane he was obliged to uncover his head and bow to 
him, or if he met him near a bridge, to ſtand ſtill. until the former had 
paſſed it, under the pain of immediate corporal correction. (3) Nor 
was this the greateſt indignity which, Engliſhmen, lately ſo exalted, had 
to undergo. For the Danes living in idleneſs, and having no other 
occupation than to dreſs and adorn. their perſons, (4) became dangerous 
to the chaſtity of the women, and wounded the domeſtic peace of the 
inhabitants in the moſt ſenſible part. (5) 

The ſame year that St. Ethelwold died, viz. in 984, St. Elphege II, or 
the Martyr, was conſecrated in his place, by St. Dunſtan, biſhop of 
Wincheſter. He was of a good family and well educated, and in his 
early youth became a monk at Deerhurſt, (6) in Glouceſterſhire. From 
thence removing to Bath, many perſons reſorted to him, who forming a 
monaſtery, thus gave a beginning to what'atterwards became the cathe- 
dral of that city. (7) In this ſituation his virtues ſhone out ſo reſplen- 
dently, that he was judged worthy to ſucceed the great St. Ethelwold.in 
this ſee. His elevation made no alteration in his devotions or auſterities. 
He continued, both in winter and ſummer, to riſe at midnight, in order 
to perform the divine office, and: prolonged his, prayers until it was 
broad day, (8) and he never eat fleſh meat, except when ſickneſs rendered 
it e and was otherwiſe ſo abſtemious, that his body ſee mache to 


(i) Hate the word lurdane, now uſed for an idle fellow. 
(2) © Hoſpicium quodlibet per Angliam, habuit unum Danum cuſlodem & magiſtrum 
domus, ſuper omnes alios.” Hen. Knighton, De Event. Ang. 1. x, c. v1. | 

(3) Chron. Abbat. Jornal. 

(4) It is recorded by Wallingford, as a proof of the luxury of the 3 in that age, 
that they uſed to comb themſelves every day, to bathe once a week, namel Ys on a ONE 
and very often to change their clothes. = 

(5) Ibid. Hen. Enighton, (6) Will. Malm. De. Pontif. 1 2 | 
(7) Godwin, De Preſul. (8) Oſbern, in Vit. Will. Mam. 1 
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be reduced to a ſkeleton. (1) In his public charge he was indefatigable, 
particularly in his attention to the poor, which was ſo exemplary and 
well conducted, that there were no beggars in his dioceſe, during the 
time that he governed it. (2) His zeal was alfo conſpicuous for the due 
performance of the public ſervice of the church, and he is recorded for 
having introduced the uſe of organs into his cathedral. (3) Having 
governed this ſee in the moſt ' exemplary manner, during the ſpace of 22 
years, he was, on the death of Alfric, the archbiſhop, much againſt his 
own inclinations, removed to the ſee of Canterbury in 1006, whither he 
took with him part of the relics of St. Swithun. (4) In this exalted 
ſation his zeal and piety were no leſs conſpicuous than they had been at 
Wincheſter. In concluſion, being reſerved by God to witneſs that heavy 
calamity mentioned above, (5) which befel his metropolitical city in 
1018, from the wide waſting Danes, he acted the part of the good 
ſhepherd, ' in its utmoſt extent, exhorting, comforting, and aſſiſting his 
flock, and oppoſing himſelf to the fury of the barbarians. He was ſeen 
to ruſh between the murderers and their helpleſs victims, crying out to 
the former; If you are men, ſpare at leaſt the innocent and the un- 
reſiſting; or, if you want a victim, turn your ſwords upon me; it is! 
that have ſo often reproached you with your crimes, that have ſupported 
and redeemed the priſoners whom you have made, and have deprived 
you of many of your ſoldiers, by converting them to Chriſtianity.” (6) 


The perſon and the merit of St. Elphege were well known to the Danes, 


having been ſent upon different embaſſies to them, and rendered them 
many charitable offices. (7) Hence they did not dare to ſtrike him, but 
ſatisfied themſelves with ſeizing upon him, and committing him to cloſe 
cuſtody, intending to extort an enormous ſum for his ranſom. During 
his conſinement of ſeven months, theſe Pagans, being alarmed at an 
epidemical diſtemper, which afflicted them, were upon the point of 


(1) Oſbern, in Vit. Will. Malm. (4) Oſbern. Godwin, De Preſul. 

(3) Not. MS. ap. Godwin. (4) Oſbern, | 

(5) See note (2) p. 172. (6) Oſbern, in Vit. Elp. Ang. Sac. vol. II. 
(7) Mat. Weſt, | 

| releaſing 
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releaſing him, without any ranſom. (1) At length, however, their avarice 
prevailing, they ſent for him to Greenwich, where their fleet then lay, (2) 
and put the queſtion finally to him, whether he was prepared to pay the 
3000 marks of gold, which they had impoſed as his fine. His anſwer 
ns. that all the money, which he could command, had been ſpent upon 
the poor, and that if he had more, it would be their property; in a word, 
that he had no gold to beſtow upon thoſe, in whole preſence he ſtood, ex- 
cept that of true wiſdom, which conſiſted in the knowledge of the living 
God. (3) Being provoked at this anſwer, they beat him to the ground, 
and began to overwhelm. him with ſtones and the horns of ſlaughtered 
oxen, (4) whilſt he, raiſing up his eyes to heaven, thus addreſſed himſelf 
to his divine maſter : O good ſhepherd, do thou watch over the children 

of thy church, whom, with my laſt breath, I recommend to thee. (5) 
Our faint having pronounced this prayer, and continuing to ſuffer, a Dane, 
by name Thrum, whom he had the day before baptized, moved by a cruel 
kind of pity, ſtruck him on the head, with his battle axe, and com- 
pleated his martyrdom. (6) | 4 | 
In the year 1014 died the cruel oppreſſor of the Engliſh anatomy 
Swayne. This event raiſed their hopes and that of Ethelred, who returned 

home from Normandy, but for no other purpoſe than to paſs, here 
another inglorious year, partly through his own negligence, and partly 

through the treachery of his chief noblemen, before death releaſed him 
from his multiplied diſappointments and diſgrace. The latter of theſe 
cauſes only prevented Ethelred's fon and ſucceſſor, Edmund Ironſide, 
from happily vindicating his own and his country's cauſe; for nothing 
was wanting on his part, either as an able general or a valiant ſoldier, to 
ſecure ſucceſs, which, in the battle of Aſhdown, (7) in particular, was. 
on the very point of rewarding his heroic valour, when one of his own- 
generals, the vile Edric, by the moſt treacherous artifice, ſnatched the 
victory out of his hands, and devoted the braveſt of his countrymen to 


(1) Oſbern. (2) aun Mat. Weſt. | (3) Oſbern. 

\ (4) Mat. Weſt. 5) Oſbem, (6) Mat. Weſt. 

(7) In Eſſex. Hen, Hunt. | by t 
pp the 


\ 


its filence, as to this particular, equiyalently rejects it. 
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the ſwords of their enraged enemies. (1) In concluſion, after a trial of 
perſonal ſtrength and yalour between the rival kings, Edmund and 
Canute, in which the former appears to have had the advantage, (2) it 
was agreed to divide the kingdom; Weſtſex, with our city, which was 
{till the moſt honourable portion, being aſſigned to the former, and 
Mercia, with the city of London, to the latter. Thus was Wincheſter 
once more under the government of a native prince. This diviſion, 
however, laſted but a very ſhort time, for the valiant Edmund being 
carried off, either by treachery or ſickneſs, (3) Canute became ſovereign 
of the whole kingdom, and our city was again ſubject to a Daniſh 
maſter. | 

The contraſt had not been greater between the glorious Edgar and his 
ignoble ſon Ethelred, than now it proved between the inexorable and 
perſecuting tyrant Swayne, and his magnanimous and religious offspring 
Canute. 'The nation, under the impartial and equitable 1way of the 
latter, began to recover its former peace and happineſs, and Wincheſter 
its ancient ſplendor, His firſt act, on gaining the undiſturbed dominion 
of the whole kingdom, was to divide it, for its better government, into 
four parts, three of which he committed. to the care of ſubordinate 
rulers, retaining the moſt honourable. Wien (4): that in which his 


1 


(1) „ Apparuit ibi virtus Edmundi juvenis. Cum enim Dacos ſolito acrius pugnare 
videret, loco regio relicto, qui erat, ex more, inter Dracem & Standard (two enſigns fo 
called) eucurrit terribilis in aciem primam, Vibrans igitur gladium electum, & brachio 
juvenis Edmundi dignum, modo fulminis, fidit aciem, abrumpenſque mediam pertranſüt 
ſeque ſequentibus obruendam dedit. Inde in aciem regalem advolat, ubi cum clamor & 
ſtridor horrendus inciperet, videns dux Edricus ruinam Dacorum imminere, clamavit Anglo- 
rum gent! : Flet Engle, Flet Engle ; ded is Edmund. Sic igitur clamans fugam cum ſuis 
primus incepit, quem tota gens Anglorum ſubſecuta eft,” Hen. Hunt, Hiſt, J. v1. | 

(2) Hen. Hunt. 

(3) The laſt quoted hiſtorian, alſo Weſtmon. Rudb. &c. ſay that he was murdered by 
Edric, with circumſtances of the greateſt cruelty. Will. Malm. and Higden mention the 
public report on this head, but without giving full credit to it. The Saxon Chronicle, by 


See p. 122. 
| (4) | 15 capital 
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capital was ſituated, under his own immediate juriſdiction. (1) Thus 
Wincheſter preſerved its priſtine dignity and importance. Accordingly, 
the king being bent upon healing the wounds, which the kingdom had 
ſuffered, in the late unhappy wars, by the advice and concurrence of his 
chief ſubjects, (2) appointed a general meeting of the nobility, in this our 
city. (3) Here a great number of wiſe and equitable laws were paſſed, 
tending to promote the peace and happineſs of the kingdom, and to 
encourage morality and religion. (4) Other ordinances were made at the 
fame time of a more unpopular nature, for preſerving the royal foreſts 
and beaſts of chace, (5) which afterwards ſerved as a 6 for the 
foreſt laws of the Conqueror. 

The merit of this Daniſh fovereign's juſtice and nn is un- 
doubtedly to be aſcribed to the Chriſtian religion, which he had em- 
braced, from a ſincere conviction of its truth, as appeared by the general 
tenor of his life. Amongſt other acts of piety, his munificence to the 
priory of St. Swithun, as the cathedral of this city was henceforward 
ſtiled, which had been greatly impoveriſhed and laid waſte by the 
rapaciouſneſs of his father, is particularly y celebrated. Beſides certain 
lands at Hill, he gave to it a large and coſtly ſhrine, for containing the 
remains of our apoſtle, St. Birinus, a prodigious large chandelier, of 
ſolid ſilver, certain enſigns, (6) and other coſtly ornaments of plate and 
jewels, inſomuch that we are aſſured by ancient writers, that when 
ſtrangers came to view the church, their eyes were perfectly dazzled by 
its ſplendor. (7) But the moſt extraordinary of all his preſents was that 
of his royal crown, which he placed over the crucifix of the bigh altar, 
having vowed never more to wear the ſame, at the time that he proved 
to his flatterers the emptineſs of their praiſes, in hailing him lord of the 
ocean, by commanding in vain the i tide not to approach his. 


(1) Chron. Sax. an. 1019. Will. Malm. De Reg. 1. 11, . 


(2) © Inſtituta Kanuti venerando ſapientum ejus conſiliq.“ Chronic. Jornal. y 
(3) Ibid. (4) Vid. ibid. Lambard, &c. | 
(5) Truflel, 1 (6) Annal. Ece. Wint. an. 1035. 


(7) Will. Malm. De Reg. | ER 
; 2 : feet. 
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feet. (1) Nor was he unmindful of the new minſter or abbey of St. 
Grimbald, On the contrary, amongſt other preſents, he beſtowed upon 
it a large crucifix, compoſed of gold, filver, and jewels, (2) which 
ſeems, without diſpute, to have been the richeſt ever known in this 
kingdom, and which, by the exaggerations of ſome perſons, was ſaid to 
be equal in value to its whole annual revenue. (3) This moſt powerful 
prince of his time died at Shafteſbury, but was brought to Wincheſter 
cathedral for interment, where 175 was at firſt depoſited before the high 
altar. (4) os | 
The ſucceſſion was now diſputed between the Danes, in favour of 
Harold, Canute's ſon by a former wife, and the Engliſh, in behalf of 
Hardicanute, his ſon by his ſecond wife Emma, the reli& of the un- 
fortunate Ethelred. However, the former faction prevailed in a Witena- 
gemot, or council of ſtate, held at Oxford, and the whole kingdom was 
adj udged to Harold, except the city of Wincheſter, with the dependent 

| territory of Weſtſex, which were aſſigned to queen Emma, there to keep 
court in the name of her above-mentioned fon. (5) The royal treaſures 
alſo and furniture, which were preſerved in our city, ſeem to have been 
given up to the latter. (6) This agreement, however, was of little 
force againſt the tyrannical rapacity of Harold. He firſt ſent his meſſen- 
gers to ſeize upon all the moſt precious articles, contained in the palace 
here, (7) and the next year abſolutely drove her out of the city and the 
kingdom, (8) but not until ſhe had firſt received, and entertained for ſome 


(7) Hen. Hunt. Mat. Weſt. Rudb.—“ Ab hac hora coronam in capite non geſtavit, ſed 
| ſuper caput crucifixi Wintoniæ poſuit.” Ran. Higd.—The ſcene of Canute's commanding 
. the,wayes, Knighton, by miſtake, places on the ſhore of the Thames, but Rudborne, who 
quotes more ancient authors, near the ancient Southampton, now the port of Northam. 
The memory of the identical ſpot, where this tranſaction took place, is ſtill pointed out at 
Bittern, in Northam harbour, by the tradition of the inhabitants. 
(a2) Will. Malm. (3) Truſſel, MS. 
(4) His original epitaph was the following rhyming verſe :— 
& Moribus inclutus, hic jacet nomine Knutus.” Truſſel. 

(s) Chron. Sax. an. 1036, Hen, Hunt. (6) Rog. Hoved. Annal. p. I. 


7) Ibid. Ran. IIigd. i (8) Hen, Hunt. Rog. Hov. FM 
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time in this 10 her two ſons by Ethelred, Alfred and Edward the 
Confeſſor (4). The former was ſeized upon and treacherouſly ſlain by 
Earl Godwin; (2) the latter with difficulty eſcaped back into Normandy, 
whither he was followed ſoon after by Emma herſelf, who reſided until 
the death of Harold, in the caſtle of Bruges, in Flanders. (3) 

Harold met with an early fate in the year 1039, (4) having done 
nothing during his reign deſerving of memory. (5) His death, which 
was a general ſubject of joy to the Engliſh nation, was peculiarly bene- 
ficial to this city, as it occafioned Emma, who was particularly attached 
to it, and who continued to beſtow her royal preſents on the cathedral, (6) 
to return and reſide here, as ſhe had done before. Her power was un- 
limited during the two ſhort years of her ſon Hardicanute's reign. The 
latter was not deſtitute of many princely qualities, (7) but being deeply 
infected with the prevailing vice of the Danes, he fell a victim to it, at a 
marriage feaſt at Lambeth, falling down ſpeechleſs and ſenſeleſs, in the 
midſt of mirth and jollity, as he ſtood up (8) to waſſail the bride in a 
potent draught. He expired ſoon after, and his body was brought to our 
Rs where it was buried near that of his father, Canute. (o)? 


(1) Hoveden. 

(2) Will. Malm. mentions a report that his eyes were put out at Guildford, where it is 
certain that his followers were cruelly murdered, and that afterwards he was ſent to Ely, 
and died there, but he does not give implicit credit to this rumour. - Our other ancient. 
hiſtorians, as Hoveden, Mat. Weſt. are divided concerning the circumſtances of this death, 
but all aſcribe it, as Edward himſelf likewiſe did, to the wickedneſs of Godwin. 

(3) Hen. Hunt, Mat. Weſt, Chron. Sax. (4) Chron. Sax. 

66) Rudb. (6) Annal. Wit. 

(5) * Claræ indolis & benigne juventutis.“ Hen. Hunt. This writer mentions it as a 
proof of his royal liberality, that he cauſed four meals to be provided every day for his 
OS whilſt ſucceeding Kings were accuſtomed to give the renn r one meal in 

e day. 
| "7 Sim, Dunehn. Ranulph. Hiaden. Rog. Hoy, | 

- (9) Ailred Riev. Rudb. &c.—Near the ſame ſpot, ſix years afterwards, was\interred park 
Beorn, the nephew of king Canute, who was treacherouſly conveyed to Exmouth, in 
benen, and there murdered by his couſin en Rog. Hov. Chron, Sax, an. 1045. 


3 | | © However 
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However light the Daniſh yoke might have appeared, ſince the 
begining of Canute's reign, compared with what it had been in the days 
of Swayne, ſtill it was a yoke, both difgraceful and painful in many 
reſpects, from which the Englith fighed to be free, though as yet there 
was no proſpect of their obtaining the deſired bleſſing. At length, how. 
ever, by the unexpected death, firft of Harold and then of Hardicanute, 
without either of them leaving children, the way to the throne was left 
open to a native prince, the deſcendant of their illuſtrious Weſt Saxon 
line, and one who was the very mirror of juſtice, moderation, humanity, 
and every other amiable virtue. This was Edward, for his ſanctity, fir- 
named the Confeſſor, the ſon of Ethelred, by queen Emma. The voice 
of the nation now loudly calling him to the crown, this was accordingly 
placed upou his head, with the accuſtomed ceremonies, by the two arch- 
biſhops, in the preſence of moſt of the other prelates and nobility, in 
the cathedral' of this our city, (1) an event not the leaſt honourable 
amongſt thoſe which have diſtinguiſhed it. The joy of the people was 
immoderate, and, as is uſual with their paſſions in general, proceeded, 
in certain places, to the moſt fatal exceſſes. Some Danes were murdered 
by them, (2) and the diſorderly hocktide ſports began again in our 
city, (3) and were never afterwards ſuſpended. The monks of the 
cathedral joined in the general feſtivity, the ceremonies of which were 
extended, by charter, to all future occaſions, on which a king of 
England ſhould wear his crown in this city. (4) 

We now refume the hiſtory of our biſhops. Upon the tranſlation of 
the holy martyr, St. Elphege, from this ſee to Canterbury, Kenulphus, 
otherwiſe called Elſius, who had been a monk of this cathedral, and 


(1) Will. Malm. (2) Knighton, De Event. (3) Truſſel, MS. 
(4) St. Edward granted a charter at his coronation, the benefit of which was probably 
much later extended to the monaſteries of Weſtminſter and Worceſter, that as often as 4 
king of England ſhould wear his crown in the city, half a mark ſhould be given to the 
maſter of the choir, and that a caſk of wine and an hundred cakes of white bread ſhould be 
beſtowed, for the benefit of the convent. Annal. Wint. an. 1053.—The cakes here ſpoken 


of are called ſumnelli, otherwiſe termed waſ/talli, Gloſſar. Twyſden. 
{FPS 910 2 * afterwards 
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afterwards abbot of Peterborough, became biſhop of Wincheſter. (1) 
He died the ſame year in which he was conſecrated, namely, in 1006, 
and was ſucceeded by Brithwold, otherwiſe called Ethelwold, whote 
death happened in 1013. (2) Elſinus next wore the mitre until the year 
1032, when dying, he made place for the famous Alwyn, whoſe hiſtory 
requires a more detailed relation. This prelate was a Norman by birth, 
and related to queen Emma, with whom he was ſent hither by duke 
Richard, her father, in quality of her counſellor or guardian, when the 
came to eſpouſe Ethelred, in the year 1002. (3) Being yet a layman, he 
was made earl of Southampton, and employed as a general againit the 
Danes, in which ſtation he acquitted himſelf with fidelity and courage, 
until the peace between Edmund Ironfide and Canute, left him at 
liberty to follow his inclinations for a life of retirement and devotion. (4) 
With this view he became a monk in the cathedral priory of St. 
Swithun, biſhop Ethelwold himfelf, out of reſpect to ſo illuſtrious a 
novice, inveſting him with the cowl of St. Benedict. He was ſoon after 
appointed to the monaſtic office of ſacriſtan, (5) which circumſtance will 
perhaps account for the profuſion of rich preſents beſtowed upon the 
cathedral by king Canute and his queen. For being a monk he could 
receive no preſents to his own uſe; the only way, therefore, of com- 
plimenting him, was to beſtow them upon the church, of which he had 
the care. At length, in the nineteenth year of his religious profeſſion, 
he was drawn from his obſcurity by Canute, at the defire of his queen, 
and raiſed to the vacant ſee of Wincheſter, (6) which he held for ſome 
years after the Confeſſor came to the crown. It is agreed amongſt our 
hiſtorians, (7) that this religious monarch, in the beginning of his reign, 
behaved with a degree of rigour to his mother Emma, (8) ſeizing upon 


1) Rudb.—Godwin accuſes him of fimony, but upon what grounds does not appear. 
1 (2) We follow the Ing of the editor of Rudborne, rather than that of the monk 
imſelf, 
(3) Rudb. Hiſt. Maj. I. xv, e. 1. (q) Ibid. (5) Ibid, (6) Ibid. 
(7) Will. Malm. Mat. Weſt. Rog. Hoveden. Ran. Higden, 
0 Ran, Higd. Chron. ö Knighton. Tho, Rudb. Hiſt. Maj. Annal. Wint. 
her 
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her treaſures in this city, and obliging her to retire to the nei ghbouring 
abbe of Wherwell. Some of them add, that the chief cauſe of this 
treatment were the calumnies laid to her charge by the king's favourite 
counſellor Robert, who was afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, of 
having been acceflary to the death of her ſon Alfred, and of criminal 
tamiliarity-with our prelate Alwyn. (1) The ſame writers tell us, that 
the queen wrote letters from Wherwell to different prelates, inſiſting 
upon undergoing the proof, ſo uſual in thoſe days, of the fiery ordeal, (2) 
and that her offer being at length accepted of, ſhe walked over nine red 
hot. plough ſhares, which were placed on the pavement in the nave of this 
cathedral, without ſuffering the leaſt injury from them. (3) In memory 


(1) Ran. Higd. Chron, Brompton. Knighton. Tho. Rudb. Hiſt. Maj. Annal. Wint. 
(A2), Ordeals, from or, great, and deal, judgment, were of different kinds.—Iſt. By red 
hot iron, either held in the hand, or walked upon with the feet bare.—2dly. By boiling 
water, into which the perſon accuſed was to plunge his arm.—3dly. By cold water, into 
which the ſuſpected were thrown.—4thly. By duel.—Theſe ſeveral methods of appealing to 
the juſtice of God, in vindication of innocence, were repeatedly ſanctioned by the laws of 
this kingdom, as may be ſeen in Brompton's Collections, as well as of other kingdoms, and 
were in conſtant uſage. Being practiced with an upright mind and a lively faith, there is 
no doubt but the Almighty did frequently interpoſe, in behalf of innocence, as authentic 
hiſtory aſſures us. Amongſt other teſtimonies, Eedmer ſpeaks of 30 men, who, in his own 
time, underwent the fiery ordeal without being injured by it. Nevertheleſs, as there is,no 
warrant for ſuch bold appeals to divine Providence, either in ſcripture or ancient tradition, the 
church, by her councils and other ſolemn deciſions, repeatedly condemned theſe practices, 
until they were finally extirpated, as is proved at large by the learned Alban Butler. Les 
of the Fathers, Martyrs, &c, Oct. 13.—One of the above-mentioned kinds of ordeal, that 
of cold water, was revived in this kingdom through the ene of James I, and coſt the 
lives of innumerable poor aged women. | 

(3) It is proper to ſtate the hiſtoric evidence for and againſt this extraordinary event. It 
is not mentioned by the more ancient writers, Ailred Rievallenſis, Hen. Hunt. Will. Malm. 
Rog. Hov, Sim. Dunelm. But it is related at length by Ranulph Higden, in his Poly- 
chronicon, who wrote in the middle of the fourteenth century. About the ſame time, vis. 
in 1338, it was ſung, amongſt other popular ſongs, relating to the hiſtory of Wincheſter, in 
the Prior's-hall here, at the tranſlation of Orleton to this ſee. MSS. Wolveſey, cited by 
' Wharton, Hiſt. of Eng. Poetry, vol. 1, p. 89.-—The other evidences are rather of a later 


date, viz. Brompton, Knighton, Rudborne, Annal. Wint. and Harpsfield, 3 
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of this extraordinary deliverance, they tell us, theſe plough ſhares were 
buried in the weſt cloifter of the cathedral, and that Emma and Alwyn 

ave each of them nine manors to the ſaid church, and the king three, 
VI latter were thoſe of Portland, Waymouth, and Wyke. (t) 


(1) It will be gratifying the taſte or the curioſity of ſome readers to mention other par- 
ticulars of this ſingular hiſtory, contained in the accounts of our native authors, Rudborne 
and the Annaliſt. See Ang. Sac. vol. 1, p. p. 233, 290.—They tell us, that Emma, having 
ſucceeded in her requeſt to clear herſelf, and biſhop Alwyn, by the fiery ordeal, came from the 
abbey of Wherwell to the cathedral church, and there ſpent the night, preceding her trial, 
in fervent prayer. The morning being come, the king, the biſhops, and an inimenſe 
multitude of perſons of all deſcriptions, aſſembled in the cathedral, to be ſpectators of the 
event. The pavement of the nave being ſwept, nine plough ſhares, red with heat, are 
placed in a line, upon it, whilſt Emma, having invoked the Almighty to deal with her 
accordingly as ſhe is innocent or guilty of the crimes laid to her charge, prepares herſelf for 
the trial, by laying aſide her robes, and baring her feet. She is then conducted by two 
biſhops, one having hold of each of her hands, to the glowing metal. In the mean time 
the yaults of the church thunder with the voices of the aſſembled multitude, who, in loud 
ſhouts, call upon the Almighty to fave the royal ſufferer, and their cries are echoed through 
the whole city by the crouds, who were unable to gain admittance into the church. She 
herſelf raiſing up her eyes to heaven, and flowly walking on, thus makes her prayer : 
0 God, who didſt ſave Suſannah from the malice of the wicked elders, and the three children 
from the furnace of fire, ſave me, for the ſake of thy boly ſervant Swithun, from the fire prepared 
for me. In a word, ſhe is ſeen to tread upon each of the burning 'irons, and is not even 
ſenſible that ſhe had touched them, but addrefling herſelf to the biſhops, who had now led 
her almoſt to the end of the church; ſhe exclaims : When ſball I come to the plough ſhares ? 
They turn round and ſhew her that ſhe has already paſſed them. The lamentations of the 
multitude then ceaſing, the air reſounds with acclamations of joy and thankſgiving, ſtill 
louder than their former prayers had been. The king alone is found overwhelmed with 
grief and bathed in tears, lying upon the ground in the choir, to whom Emma being con- 
ducted, he begs her forgiveneſs, in terms of the utmoſt humility and ſorrow, for the 
injurious ſuſpicions that he had entertained concerning her, and the rigour with which he 
had treated her. Not content with this, he requires of her, and the biſhops there preſent, 
to ſtrike him with a wand which he preſents to them. She accordingly gave her ſon three 
blows; when, having embraced him, both the and biſhop Alwyn were put into full 
poſſeſſion of their former rights and property, and. ever after enjoyed the royal favour and 
reſpect, in the degree they merited.— Such is the ſubſtance of what is related at * by 
the two ancient hiſtorians of Wincheſter, quoted above. 


Alwyn 


# 
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Alwyn died in 1047, (1) Emma in 1032. (2) Both of them were jy. 
terred and recorded, with honour, in our cathedral, as its ſpecial friends 
and benefactors. (3) 

Another inſtance of mortality, which took place in this city two years 
later, namely, in 1054, was an evident proof of the divine juſtice, and 
ſerved to fix the guilt of one of the charges, that had been brought 
againſt queen Emma, upon the real criminal. (4) St. Edward was keeping 
the feſtival of Eaſter at his royal city of Winchefter, when earl Godwin 
and others of his nobility and prelates dining with him, it happened that 
his butler, in carrying a diſh, flipped with one foot, but recovered him. 
ſelf with the other. Thus, ſays Godwin, indulging in a ſportive vein, 
toes brother aſſiſt brother. (5) This ſpeech recalled to the king's mind 
the ſuſpicion, which he had long entertained againfi the earl, on the 
ſubject of prince Alfred's death. He accordingly anſwered in a tone of 
great ſeverity: So might I have been now aſſiſted, by my brother 
Alfred, if eart Godwin had not prevented it. (6) Upon this the earl 
holding up the morſel which he is about to eat, pronounces a curſe 
upon himſelf, that it may choak him, if he is guilty of that murder. 
The king, or as others ſay, St. Wulſtan, biſhop of Worceſter; (7) one of 
the aforeſaid royal gueſts, repeats a ſhort prayer, and Godwin puts the 
meat into his mouth, which he attempts to fwallow; but his efforts 
For this purpoſe are in vain; it ſticks faſt in his throat, and ſtops his 
reſpiration, and he is utterly incapable of forcing it thence, either up- 
wards or downwards, (8) An inſtant afterwards his eyes are fixed, his 
countenance and whole body are convalfed, (9) and he falls dead under 
the table. Tipo this the king, ſeeing the divine . thus evidently 


(1) Mat. Weſt. Siem: Dunelm. l (2) 4 Chron. Sax. Sim. Duvelm. 


(3) Rudborne, 
{4) The ſubftance of this ſupernatural effe& of divine juſtice is recorded by all our ancient 


Hiſtorians, Ailred Rieval. Sim. Dunelm. Hen, Hunt. Will. Malm. Rad. Diceto. Rog. Hor. 


Mat. Weſt. &c. X 
) Allred Riev. Mat. Weſt, Rudb, (6) lidem. (7) Rudb. 


: ; d. < | Ibid. 
9 _ Riev. ap. Twyſd. p. 395. (9) Ibi Aiſplayed, 
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diſplayed, ſays to his attendants; carry away that dog, (1) and bury 
hin in the high road. (2) His ſons, however, took care to have him 
pony interred in the cathedral of this city. ( 

This pious king contributed greatly to the future dignity and benny 
of London, by building the abbey of Weſtminſter, which before had 
been a poor convent, together with a palace adjoining to it for himfelt 
and his ſucceſſors. Nevertheleſs he had a regard for Wincheſter, beſtowing 
upon it many gifts and privileges. (4) There is no doubt alſo but that 
our city was the chief ſeat of his goyernment, the treaſury, the records, and 
chief courts of ſtate being kept here, as Iikewiſe the broad ſeal, which 
was firſt made and preſerved in this city: (5) Leofric, who was afterwards 

made biſhop. of Crediton, being appointed to * it, in the character of 
chancellor. (6) 

Edward died the death, as he had lived the life, of a ſaint, in 1066, 
and was buried, according to his own orders, in his new founded abbey 
of Weſtminſter. Having left no children, there is no doubt, by his 
ſending for the ſon and grandchildren of his brother Edmund Ironſide, 
out of Hungary, and by the kindneſs with Which he treated them, of 
his intention, that the ſucceſſion ſhould continue in the old Weſt Saxon 
line. Nevertheleſs, his nephew Edward having died before him, and 
Edgar Atheling, ſon of the latter, being now an infant, the ambitious 


(1) Ailred Riev. ap. Twyſd. p. 395. n (2) Rudborne. > 

(3) Will. Malm. &c. 

(4) © Ecclefie Wentane civitatis erat pecialiſlious benefactor & 2 * largi- 
flua veteri monaſterio in Wyntonia contuleret. Unum eſt quod privilegium, God be gete, 
dedit ita liberum, veluti lingua poterit ennarrare.” Rudb. Hiſt. Maj. 1. rv, c. 1v,—lt is 
probable that the privilege in queſtion conſiſted of certain rights and exemptions in favour 
of the priory itſelf, and of the churches dependant upon it. The fite of one of theſe, 
dedicated to St. Swithun, at the ſouth weſt end of St. Peter' 8 ſtill retains the name 
of God be gete, vulgo Gad be got. 

G) MSS. Truſſel.— The form of this broad ſeal may be ſeen in Gd, Hiſt, of Eng.— 
It is true, however, that Edgar and other preceding kings ſometimes uſed ſeals, but theſe 
were of a ſmaller ſize, as Dom Vannes, Dict. Diplom. proves. 
(6) Mat. Weſt, an. 1046. | | | SP 

| | 2A | Harold, 
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Harold, eldeſt ſon. of the late earl Godwin, found himſelf ſtrong gh 
to mount' the throne,” and as the prelates were un willing to crown him, 
he placed the crown upon his head with his own hands. (0 Amongſt 
other zealous partizans of Harold, was his uncle Alwyn, abbot of the new 
minſter, in this city, whoſe forwardneſs in promoting bis ferviee by even 
accompanying him, with twelve of his monks, to the fatal field of 
Haſtings, (2) nearly proved the ruin of chat r mn * Norman 
dominion Was we after: Rt 998 Win 


0%) Mat, Weſt. () Monaſicon, n een 
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General Influence of the Norman Conquest. —Instances of Oppression 
, exercised at W. inchester .—The Citadel. The Curfew.— Doomsday 
4s Book. —Eeclesiastical Transactions. A Norman Bishop,— The Ca- 
thedral rebuilt. —The Death of Rufus in the Forest. His Burial 
at Winchester:— The Election of Henry I. and his Marriage there.— 

History of Motde, the good Queen. A new Bishop named Dispute 
| concerning Investitures—Gr eat Prosperity of W inchester. —Synod 

in this City. —Bishop de Blois builds Wolvesey Castle.—Civil, War 
. between King Stephen and the Empress.—The latter received into 
_ this {City in solemn Procession.—The' mar breaks. out: again here.— | 
Winthester nearly destroyed, — The Empress' es in the Castle:= 
| Escapes from thence by a Singular Stratagem. 24 Pacification takes 
| Rk in this City, between, Stephen and Henry, Fitzermpress. 


| 4 * | 1 5 8 * * * { 8, | | 
Tas wats of the Engl nation, at their ae e Bam a u 
yoke, was of ſhort duration. Only twenty-four years intervened between 
the Daniſh: tyranny and that of the Normans. Theſe, however, were 
very different in their reſpective characters and effects. The two people 

in queſtion were originally the ſame ſavage horde, indifferently called 
Danes or Normans, (1) infamous for their piracies, their cruelty, their 
impiety, and their barbariſm ; but ſince their diviſion into two nations, 
whilſt the Danes retained, in a great meaſure, their ancient rude and 
barbarous character, the Normans were become the moſt poliſhed and 
learned, as well as the moſt powerful people in Europe. Hence, inſtead 
1 of deſtroying churches and other edifices, they repaired and rebuilt them 
in a new and more noble ſtyle of architecture than had hitherto been 


_ 
. Ye 1 


00 « Dacos, qui etiam eo tempore Normanni ſunt vocati. Hen, Hunt. Hit, AW. - | 
Bug ba. ” "+; "> WP | known. 
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known. (1) Inſtead of extinguiſhing the arts and ſciences in this iſland, 
they ſoon rendered it famous for their cultivation. Finally, inſtead of 
extirpating the Engliſh inhabitants, they ſtripped the continent of its 
moſt illuſtrious men, in order to inſtru and improve them. It is true 
the nation paid a ſevere price for theſe advantages, being treated as a 
conquered people, and deprived of every honourable diſtinction, and of 
moſt of their property, during the courſe of a century. 

The firſt perſons in this city who experienced that they were under the 
dominion of a conqueror, were the monks of the new minſter, or the 
abbey of St. Grimbald. We have ſaid that their abbot, Alwyn, had 
been ſo far hurried away by an indiſcreet affection for his nephew 
Harold, as to follow him with twelve of his monks to the field of 
Haſtings, where they all paid, with their lives, for the violation of their 
ſacred inſtitute (2) This puniſhment, however, did not ſatisfy the 
vengeance-of the Conqueror; for coming to keep his court, in this city, 
during the feaſt of Chriſtmas, very ſoon after his coronation at Wett- 
minſter, (3) he ſeized upon the abbey and all its lands. (4) The latter 
he divided amongſt his followers ;z (5) the former he kept in his own 
hands for three years, at the end of which he permitted a new abbot to be 
choſen, not, however, until he had ſeized upon part of the monks narrow 
incloſure, on the north fide of the preſent cathedral, in order te enlarge 
the royal palace, fituated in the faid quarter. (6) It was at this firſt 
period of his reigu alſo, that the Conqueror began to ere the caſtle of 
this city, with the fame view that he built ſimilar fortreſſes, in other 
convenient parts of the kingdom, as a bridle upon the inhabitants, and 
order to ſecure the rpm eee that he had made. ( al Many 


© Will Malm. De Reg: . | O's 00 3 Monaſt. vol. 11. 
(3) Truſſel, MS. (A) Charta de Inſpeximus. Dugdale, Monaſt. vol 1. 
(5) See a liſt of theſe eſtates, thus ſeized and alienated, in Rudborne, Hiſt N I. v, c. 1. 
(6) Charta de Inſpeximus. 
(7) © Rex Wimelmus, ad hoſtium arcendos excurſts, tutiffima caſtena, per loca ſtabiliens 
opportuna, militum electiſſimorum robore communivit.” Rudb. 1. v, c. 1, ex Gulielmo 


Gemeticgnt ,—There is never any mention of a caſtle, belonging to this city, previouſly to 1 
conque 
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Many of the Normans' other ſevere and oppreſſive ordinances and mea- 
ſures, affect ing the nation at large, were alſo planned and firſt attempted 
in this his capital city. Being deſirous of ſuppreſſing thoſe noctural 
compotations, to which the Engliſh were ſo much addicted, (1) and which 
afforded them an opportunity of diſplaying their common grievances, and 
of conſpiring againſt his government, he firſt enforced in this city 
a ſingular regulation, (2) which was afterwards extended to other 
places, by which the inhabitants were required to extinguiſh their fires 
and lights at the hour of eight in the evening, a bell, called the 
curfew, (3) being rung to give notice of the ſame; nor was it lawtul to 
enkindle them again until the ſounding of the morniug bell, which was 
rung at four of the clock. As this ringing of bells firſt began in our 
city, ſo it is continued here until the preſent day. It was at a jovial 
meeting of Engliſhmen, at a marriage feaft, (4) that the great and good 
earl Waltheof, one of the moſt powerful ſubjects in the kingdom, was 
drawn into certain raſh' projects for ſhaking off the Norman yoke, which, 
though, upon mature reflection, he abjured, (5) and even voluntarily con- 
feſſed to William himſelf, yet could he not/eſcape the death of a traitor, 
which was inflicted upon him, (6) to the great diſguſt of all Engliſhmen, 
who conſidered him as a victim facrificed to the jealouſy and avarice of 
the Normans. It was underſtood that the imprudence of the earl, what- 
ever it might have been, had been pardoned and forgotten, (7) when he 
was . e ar ſeined ab, _ _ ne e the 3 of a 


conqueſt ; ; very "8 after it, namely i in | 1076, we Ateover that it had one, archbiſhop 
Stigand being confined in it. Rudb. ad. dict. an. 

(1) „ Potabatur in commune ab omnibus, in hoo ſtudio ede ac dies perpetu- 
antibus. Will. Malm. De Will. 1. 

(2) Truſſel, MSS: 3) Curfew, quak couore feu, or cover fire. This was done by 
raking the aſbes of the wood "Gre; which our aoeſtors then ey over the glowing 
embers, as they lay upon the hearth. < 

(a) Chron. Sax. Mat. Weſt. ng „ 4: (5) eg How Wal. Sen. 

(6) Hen. Hunt. Hiſt. 1. vii. | (7) Rog. Hoy, Will. Malm. Te 
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juſt trial; (1) without the ſubſtance of it, in this our city, he was led to 
the brow. of the cliff which overhangs it, to the eaſt, called St. Giles's. 
Hill, and there beheaded in fight of all the inhabitants, Who could view 
the death of their favourite from their doors and windows. (2) The 
body, by the command of the Conqueror, was buried in the croſs road 
upon the ſame hill, but Was afterwards removed =p his friends, and 
interred in the famous abbey of Crowland. (3) t 
A ſtill more ſevere meaſure, than the law of Pew 8 Was ade 
in this city, with reſpect to the neighbouring foreſt, now called The New 
_ Foreſt; which, at this period, being well inhabited, (4) and containing 
no-lefs than thirty-ſix pariſh churches, was entirely laid waſte and given 
up to beaſts of chaſe. (5) This, however, was effected, not ſo much for 
the indulgence of the pleaſure which the king tdok in hunting, as from a 
motive of policy, in order to ſecure a ſafe place of retreat for his Normans; 
on the coaſt directly roppoſite to their own country, in caſè of a general 
inſurrection of the Engliſh. (6) [Accordingly three ſtrung caſtles were 
now built, at proper diſtances, two of them in the faid foreſt, namely, 
Chriſtchurch and Mal wood, and the third at no great diſtance from the 
eaſtern extremity. of it, viz. Porcheſter, which, together with Wincheſter 
caſtle and Old Sarum, ſecured it on every ſid © :: 

The moſt oppreſſive, however, of all the mn s acts, (7) and 
that which gave the greateſt uneaſineſs to the nation at large, was that 
ſevere inquiſition, Which he made in the year 1083, concerning the extent 
and value of the whole landed property in the kingdom, for the purpoſe - 
of taxing it at his own diſcretion, This act e. ſo ie. in the 


(1) He was tried by his peers, being the. "wy a upon een, toys Traded of this 

kind of trial. | 7 | 
(2) Leland, Itin. Truſſel. 4433) Sim. Dei, Wil. Se 
(4) Eadem regio incolis, & Dei bn & egclefiis uberrime renitebat. Rag. Hor. 
(5) Ibid. Rudb.—N. B. This place appears to have been a foreſt, before the time of the 

Conqueror, no leſs than it was ne but at the N in _ it had become too 

well inhabited for his purpoſes, RH cow) 

- (6) Truſſel, MSS, þ 0 Rudborne, an, 1553. 
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eyes oP the Engliſh; that they called the volume, which contained the 
information of the-commiſſioners on this head, by the name of Doomſday 
Book, (1) though the proper name of it, no leſs than that of the former 
collection made by Alfred, was The Roll of Wincheſter, (2) becauſe 
here it - was * together, (3) and here the nn, was certainly 
depoſited. (4) | | 

Under all theſe diſadvantages, our 1 canin to flouriſh and 
nd This was owing partly to the cauſes above- mentioned, and 
partly to the enlargement of its trade and commerce, by the communica- 
tion, which was now opened with the king's foreign dominions, but 
principally to the additional wealth and ſplendor of the new government, 
of which this city was ſtill the principal ſeat. For here the Conqueror 
made it an inyariable rule, as long as he lived, to keep his court and 
wear his crown, with the utmoſt pomp, and the greateſt retinue of his 
nobility poſſible, during the chief feſtivity of the year, that of Eaſter. (3) 
* rule alſo was: obſerved by his ſucceſſor William Rufus, (6) who, 


Tr 80 » +4 $ Bb # - - A | — 


. * 


60 66 dad eſt (iſte — uber) Domylday, * nulli 8 0 . nec * dies 
judicii,”. Rudborne, an. 1083. 110 


(a2) © Iſte rotulus vocatus eſt Rotulas Wi intoniæ, & ab Anglicis 1 fag. apveralitats. "AER e. 


Domeſday cognominatur.. Talem rotulum.....ediderat quondam Alfredus. qui quidem 
Retulus M intoniæ vocatus eſt, quia deponebatur apud Wintoniam conſervandus, quæ civitas 
caput Weſt Saxonici regni fibi hereditarii. . . In illo vero Wintoniæ fic maxime vocato..... 
deſcripti ſunt, non tantum, totius terre * &e. ſed mm carucatæ terre, &c,” 
Angulph. Hiſt. Croyland. | 

/ (3) Truſſel, M88. 

(4) This is expreſſly aſſerted by the accurate and 8 writer, tngulph, in the 
paſſage quoted above, Who, in the very next ſentence, ſays, that he went to London to 
examine how the lands of his abbey were rated. This en that the nn book, then 
and ſtill kept in London, was a copy, not the original. 

(5) © Ter geffit ſuam coronam, fingulis annis, 50M erat in Anglis: Ad Paſcha eam 
geſſit in Winceafter, ac Pentecoſten in Weſtmynſter, & ad Natales ad Gleawceaſter. Tunc 
autem preſto apud eum fuerunt omnes optimates. Will. Malm. Rudb. Chron. Sax. 
N. B. Amongſt other illuſtrious perſons who reſided in this city, at the period in queſtion, 
was Edgitha, ane She died here in 1075: Chron, Sax. E 

* Chron, Sax, . 8 


vpon 
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upon his deceaſe, in 1086, ſucceeded him. Hither alſo the immenſe 
revenues} which he raiſed by various methods, were poured in from the 
different parts of his dominions. (1) Accordingly it was to this city 
that Rufus hattened on the above mentioned occaſion, to get poſſeſſion of 
the royal treafury, which was kept here, (2) great part of the contents 
of which he then diſtributed to the churches, convents, and the poor, at 
once to comply with the dying injunctions (3) of his father, who had 

been touched with remorſe for his paſt injuſtice, and to gain Popularity, 
in order to ſecure to himſelf the crown.  _ 

The civil events, which attended the ad were ac by 
others equally important with reſpect to the church. The Englith biſhops 
and abbots were diſplaced in favour of foreign ecclefiattics, as often as a 
pPretence offered for fo doing. Unhappily there was too juſt a cauſe for 
depoſing the biſhop of Wincheſter. This was Stigand, a man whoſe 
avarice and ambition were equally inſatiable. He was conſecrated biſhop 
of Elmham, a ſee that was ſoon after removed to Norwich, (4) when, 
the dioceſe of eee becoming vacant, by the death of Alwyn, in 
the year 1047, he procured himſelf to be nominated to it, and five 
years after, by the like ſiniſter meaſures, he got poſfeſion of the metro- 
political ſee of Canterbury, which he preſumed to hold in conjunction 
with the former. (5) This, with other canonical crimes, that were 
proved againſt. him, furniſhed juſt matter for depoſing him, in a great 
council of the whole Engliſh church, that was held at Wincheſter, (o) 
in the year 1070, under the pope's legate, Ermenfred, biſhop of Sion. 
The king had hitherto behavad to him with a mixture of caution and 
PO. He had refuſed to be ro od * * (79 Proterring for tlus 


Gs «6 7" um theſaurum AT totis annis gu . ab areanis 


eruit in lacem,” Will. Malm. 11m,  _ 
2) © Rex proficiſecbatur Wintoniam & ads Ad erarium, ae theſauros quos pater 
collegerat, auri ee —— & hc Rr Aa Ke. Chron. Sas. 


4. 1086. N Fo 
(3) Ibid. Will, Malm. avg ook 11G) Wil. Malm, De Pont, 6 Ibid. 
(6) Mat. Wet. an. 1070. | (7) Will. Malm. Db £161 
SIO; I 
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high office, Aldred, archbiſhop of York, who had been a monk of our 
cathedral. In return, however, he cauſed extraordinary honours to be 
paid to Stigand, as well in Normandy as in England. (1) But now that 
he was degraded, the monarch ſhewed him no mercy; committing him 
to\cloſe- confinement, in the caſtle of Wincheſter, (2) where he con- 
tinued a priſoner for life. Dying in this confinement, he was buried in 
the cathedral, to which, by his laſt will, he bequeathed a prodigious large 
crucifix," with the attendant images of the Bleſſed Virgin and St. John, 
compoſed entirely of gold and filver. (3) Theſe were placed over the 
ſcreen at the entrance into the choir. (4) The reſt of his treaſures the 
king ſeized upon for his own uſe. | i 

To the high dignities, vacant by the Apes tien of Stigand, it muſt be 
owned, were choſen men highly deſerving of them, though they were 
foreigners. Lanfrank, a Lombard, and abbot of Bec, in Normandy, 
who became archbiſhop of Canterbury, was, without all diſpute, the moſt 
learned man of his age. Our prelate Walkelin, who was a relation, (3) 
and chaplain to the Conqueror, (6) was not behind him in merit, though 
inferior to him in ſcience. This prelate, at-firſt, conceived a prejudice 
againſt the monks of his cathedral, and was upon the very point of 
ejecting them, and ſupplying their place with ſecular canons; (7) but 
being reſtrained or diſſuaded from this meaſure by his metropolitain, 
Lanfranc, he entered into his views for reforming the ſaid religious, and 
edueing them to the ſtrictneſs of St. Benedict's mer ( In this under- 
taking he employed his brother Simeon, whom he: procured to be choſen 
their prior, (o) The latter, together with his ſucceſſor Godfry, a man of 
great piety, talents, and learning, ſucceeded to admiration in this under- 
king, PERS, them to abſtain from fleſh meat, (10) and in other 


„ (2). Rudb. I. 5 0. Anal ikea ate 
' (3) Annales Wint. 7 © (4) Rudb. | (5) Ibid. | 
(6) Rog. Hov. SIT - 211) (2): VV Malm. De Pontif. 2 


(8) Lanfrank was the third t reformer of the Engliſh monks, the fil bring been 
*. Bennet Biſcop, and the ſecond St. Dunſtan. See Monaſticon, by „ 
0 Annal. Wint. an. 1082. (10) Ibid. | | 
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reſpects to obſerve their inſtitute with ſuch exactneſs, that they became x 
model to the monks of the whole kingdom. (1) | 
In 1079 (2) Walkelin, whoſe genius and whoſe heart were equally 
capacious, undertook the greateſt work, which ever yet has been atchieved 
by a biſhop of this ſee, namely, to rebuild the cathedral and the adjoin- 
ing monaſtery from the ground, at his own expence, and in a noble ſtyle 
of architecture, hitherto unparalelled. There had barely one hundred 
years. elapſed ſince this ſacred edifice had been new built by St. Ethel- 
wold, but ſoon after that erection the city had fallen into the hands of 
the Pagan Danes, under Swayne, who, in their rapacious and facrilegious 
devaſtations, we may be aſſured, did not ſpare the cathedral. Add to 
this that the Normans, upon their entrance into this iſland, looked with 
contempt on the Saxon buildings, and replaced them, wherever it was 
in their power ſo to do, (3) with others more extenſive, lofty, and 
maſſive. (4) An incident, which took place in the courſe of this work, 
deſerves to be related, as it proves, at the ſame time, the greatneſs of 
the undertaking, and the generoſity of the Conqueror. Our prelate 
finding himſelf, in the courſe of his work, greatly diſtreſſed for timber, 
applied to the king for ſuch ſupplies of this article as he might be pleated 
to afford him. William, without much reflection, told him, that he 
might take as much timber, from his wood of Hanepinges, (5) in the 
neighbourhood of this city, as he could cut down and carry away in 
three days. The biſhop, who found that the conſumption of this article 
was beyond all computation, reſolved to avail himſelf of the grant to the 


utmoſt extent of it. He accordingly uſed ſuch I 9 collected 


( Will. Malm. De Pontif. (4) Mat: Weſt. 


(3) At the ſame time that Walkelin Was rebuilding his enthedral, the other Norman 


biſhops were intent on the ſame work in moſt of — ſees in England, as at e Vork, 


Lincoln, Sarum, Re. TR 5 
(A) This ſeems to be the diſtinctive ted of the cc noyum ædificandi genus,” which 


Malmſbury tells us, the n dar- pr ge * 70 0 — 1 of architecture _ 
from that of the Saxons: - | 


(5) Now 2 Hempage wood, diſtant three kite * this Figs on the road to 
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er for this purpoſe all the woodmen of the country, that he got 
every individual tree, of which the foreſt conſiſted, felled and carted to 
Wincheſter within the preſcribed time. The king happened to be then 
abſent from the city, but returning thither, over the eaſtern downs, a few 
days afterwards, as he drew near to it, he looked about with aſtoniſh- 
ment, and, addreſſing himſelf to his attendants, exclaimed: Are my 
eyes faſcinated, or have I loft my ſenſes © For certainly I thouglit 1 
- had a beautiful wood here, adjoining to Wincheſter. Being informed 
of the proceedings of his couſin Walkelin, he was prodigiouſly incenſed 
againſt him, and refuſed to'ſee him. This obliged the biſhop to diſguiſe 
himſelf, in order to get admittance into the royal palace. Having 
obtained fight of the king, he fell at his feet, and explained to him, that 
he had barely made uſe of the permiſſion that had been granted to him, 
and added; that he was ready to reſign his biſhopric, and return to his 
old condition of chaplain, rather than loſe his maſter's: favour. The 
Conqueror, who knew his ſincerity and merit, was at once difarmed of 
his reſentment, and ſatisfied himſelf with faying: Moſt aſſuredly, 
Walkelin, I was too liberal in my grant, and you were too exatting 
in the uſe you made of it. (1) "$51 
The aforeſaid adventure happened in the laſt year of the Concurnas 8 
life, and the building was continued during the ſeven firſt years of 
Rufus's reign, at the end of which, namely, in 1093, the new church 
being rendered fit for divine ſervice, and the conventual offices for the 
reception of the monks, almoſt all the biſhops and abbots of England 
aſſembled in this city, to honour the ſolemm dedication of them, which 
took place July 16, being the feſtival of St. Swithun, the patron faint of 
the place. (2) On this occaſion, the monks went in ſolemn proceſſion 
from their old to their new monaſtery, which latter was fituated to the 
veſt of the former. The very next day the workmen. began to demoliſh 
the ancient fabric, leaving nothing VO at the end of the year, 


(a) Ibid. an. 1093. 
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except the high altar and one porch, which ſeems to have been the cor. 
reſponding part, or eaſtern end of the cathedral church. (1) : 
The rich citizens of Wincheſter, being incited by the example of their 
biſhop, about this time, made other religious erections or foundations, 
In particular, one Roger de Inkpen built a general charnel houſe for the 
whole city, near the abbey of St. Mary, with a chapel adjoining to it, 
making ſuitable endowments for the canons; who were to ſerve it. (2) 
With reſpect to Walkelin himſelf, having compleated his vaſt under: - 
taking, as a cotemporary hiſtorian obſerves, (3) in a manner that ſeemed 
to © bid defiance to the ravages of time, and to ſecure bleflings to his 
I memory, as long as a biſhop's ſee ſhould: remain in this city,” he 
3 devoted himſelf; chiefly to the exerciſes of piety and mortification, living 
with his monks, and not only obſerving their abſtemious diet, but alſo 
denying himſelf the uſe of fiſh, wine, and beer, except on certain parti- 
= _ cular occaſions: (4) At length, in the year 1098, Rufus being then in 
Z 5 Normandy, and in want of money, ſent a peremptory order to Walkelin, 
= | to tranſmit to him, without fail or delay, an enormous ſum, according 
to the value of money in thoſe days, (5) which could not be raiſed 
without ſelling. the valuables of the church, or withdrawing the neceſſary 
ſupport of the poor. (6) In theſe ſtreights, he made it his earneſt prayer 
to be delivered from the miſeries of life, which event actually took place 
ten days after he had been ſerved with the aforeſaid ſummons. (7) He 
was buried in the nave of his own cathedral, at the foot of the ſteps 
leading into the choir. (8) Soon after Rufus ſeized upon this biſhopric, 
in addition to the others, which he before had ſacrilegiouſly invaded, and 
kept poſſeſſion of until his own Wee Fad, which took n in * 
gone of two years, Viz. 1100; » 0 1 4400 
I be calamitous event alluded to, ee was omg envd at the time 
| W it nn. as a mark of the divine wrath again the family of 
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"x 8 Wit. an. 2093. 8 2) Truſſel, MSS.- Lelaiid's wi ies, vol. 111. 
(3) Will. Malm. De * J. It, item De Pontif, 1. 11. (4) - dae an. - 10m 
* C. C. Libras. (6) Ibid. 0 Ibid, n 7 v7 een 
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neighbouring foreſt, ſo famous for the devaſtations and ſacrileges, which 
= his father had committed in it, and alſo for the fatal accidents, which 


had thete befallen a brother of his and a nephew, (2) if we may believe 


ancient hiſtorians, he received different intimations of the fate which 
awaited” himſelf, at the ſame place, (3) which intimation had the effect 
upon him, of cauſing him to ſtay within doors, at the caſtle of Malwood, 
where be then reſided, . during the early part of the day, on which the 
accident happened; (4) but being heated with wine at dinner, he began 
to ridicule the warnings of the monk, Who had come to caution him not 
% hunt that day, (3) and iſſued into the thickeſt part of the foreſt, 
Where, at the diſtance of half a mile from the ſaid caſtle, having called 
upon his bow-bearer, in a ſtrain of impetuous profaneneſs, (0) to ſhoot 
at a ſtag, which he had miſſed, he received the arrow into his own 
boſom,” (7) and died upon the ſpot. The next day the royal corpſe was 
1 to this 1 defied polls? Neun pac Wn. in no n * 
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11 17 g 25 nee „ 9 1 1 333 £t £ * 4 . 21 
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23 14 4 : SY k - + (73 
© 6 * - - —_ 


(.) The =" and Lc writer, Malmſbury, Anbei, in Bvely colours, tue crimes 

Ewhich the king was guilty of himſelf, or cauſed in others: We ſhall only quote thoſo 
words of the paſſage in queſtion, which are deſcriptive of the dreſs and manners of the 

| elegant men in thoſe days: „ Tung fluxus crinium, tune luxus yeſtium, tune uſps, cal- 


cum arcuatis acutely inventus, ' molitie Gorporis certare cum feminis, grefſum 


rangere, geſtu ſoluto & latere 1 incedere, e gu wi (pooled: erat. 1105 Will. INNS. 


The tradition of the New Foreſt e the account of Mat. Nin, (vide * 
. s/arrow ſtruck the king in oonſequence ofg its glancing from an oak tree, which tree 


3 ifted until within theſe fifty years, when it was cut down, and replaced by an \obelifk.” - 


3 fg believed to put forth green leaves every Chriſtmas morning, and multitudes Wy 
e 9225 rr to witneſs the IND protigy: bane Gibſon's notes on eee 
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te Conqueror and the oa of his ſon Rufus, (1) has an immediate 
relation with the hiſtory; of this city. Being on a hunting party in the 


* 


eg i 2 0 ' 
(2) Richard, ſecond ſon of as Conqueror hs is all buried. in our cathedral, 1 
© another Richard, ſon of Robert. inf * ater; 4 
| e Will. Malm. Rog. Hoveden. | 6 00 will. - Malin," G ien. W 
(6) Mat. Paris. * 5 
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than a; charcoal-maker's cart. (1) Here, however, it was treated with 
Proper reſpect, and buried in the centre of the cathedral choir, many 
perſons looking on, ſays our hiſtorian; but few grieving. (2) A proof of 
the bad opinion, which the people entertained of the deceaſed monarch, is, 
that they interpreted the fall of a certain tower in the cathedral, which 
happened the following year, and covered his tomb with its ruins, into a 
ſign of the ae of en that he had received * 
burial. (33 MTS. 04 

Henry, the yon ger brother of the! deceaſed, appears to . been 
at; in our city, at his funeral, with a great proportion of the nobility. 
He had always been the favourite of the nation, (4) being born in the 
ifland, and profefling a great affe&ion for its inhabitants, who had been 
fo. cruelly oppreſſed in the two late reigns. Theſe circumſtances, added 
to the advantage of his- being upon the ſpot, where the nobles were 
aſſembled, and of his getting poſſeſſion of the rich treaſury of his brother, 
preſerved in the palace here, (3) eaſily turned the balance in favour of 
his pretenſions to the crown, in preference to thoſe of Robert, the eldeſt 
ſon of the Conqueror, who was little known in this country, and was 
then abſent, upon the firſt grand cruſade, in the Holy Land. He was 
accordingly, the very day of the funeral, (6) elected king of England, in 
Wincheſter, and, by way of earneſt, that he meant to obſerve the 
ecclefiaſtical and civil laws of the kingdom, he immediately named a 
biſhop to this yacant ſee, (7) who was a man of learning and merit, his 
chancellor William Gifford. Hence he baſtened to Wanne in . | 


* 1) The toda Ae of the ſaid choad an by name Purkis, Rl Jive within 
the diſtance of a bow ſhot from the ſpot where Rufus fell, and continue to follow'the trade 
of their anceſtor. erent? af 

(2) Will. Malm. Rudborne. 1 I | 23 

(3) Will. Malm. Rudborne.— The W mentions the os rumour, at -the ſame 
time that he treats it as a fable, aſcribing the accident to a natural cauſe, namely, to the 
had ſtate of that tower, which was a one, at at the eaſt end of . e _ re- 
mained of the ancient Saxon building. rift o el a pat 

(4) Will. Malm. 9 5) Trufſel, MSS. s 

(6) Chron. Sax. | FE, (7) Ibid. | 
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to be inveſted with; the crown and infignia of St. Edward the Con- 
feflor, (1) where he promiſed, by a ſolemn charter, to govern the realm 
by his equitable Jaws. (2) All theſe events took place within the m_ 
of a fortnight from the death of Rufus. (3) 


The very ſame year Henry returned to this city for a very 11 
purpoſe. Being deſirous of ingratiating himſelf ſtill more with the 
nation, he wiſely reſolved to eſpouſe the lineal deſoendant of the ancient 


Weſt Saxon kings. This was Matilda, the daughter of Malcolm and 
St. Margaret, king and queen of Scotland, the latter of whom was 
grandaughter of the heroic Edmund Ironſide. This lady appears to have 
been ſent for education to her aunt, Chriſtina, the ſiſter of the aforeſaid 


St. Margaret, who became a nun, and afterwards abbeſs of the royal 


convent of Rumſey, near this city. (4) Matilda afterwards reſided in 
the abbey of St. Mary, in Wincheſter, where ſhe wore the veil, to 
prevent being importuned by propoſals of marriage, but without having 


made the ſolemn vows of the monaſtic ſtate, as was afterwards juridically 
proved. (5) It appears, however, that the had made a private vow of 
embracing that ſtate of life, and that it required all the intreaties and 
authority of her father and friends to induce her to accept the hand of 
the moſt accompliſhed ſovereign in Europe, they telling her, that ſhe 
miſt be anſwerable for all the horrors of war, which were likely to 


attend her e ON, the $2 ug union. 0 Being overcome by this 


1 10 13.31 | | | . argument, 


(i) It was out of reſpect to this good and beloved king, and thereby to gain the favour - 


of the nation, that the Conqueror, and his ſucceſſors after him, were | crowned at Weſt- 


minſter, "the crown, the robe, and the other regalia of the Confeſſor, with which the new 


ſovereign was always inveſted, being kept there, no leſs than his body. 
(2) Sim. Dunelm. (3) He was I net 1 5: Mat. Paris. 


( Cbron. Sax. an. 1083. Rog. Ho. | 
(5) <A'teneris annis inter ſanctimoniales ha hens & ED . ROY 


quoque fæmineum pectus exereuit. Undez ut ignobiles nuptias reſpueret, pluſquam ſemel . 


a patre oblatas, peplum, ſan@e' profeſſionis indicem geſtavit. Will. Malm. I. v. 
(6) © Ipfa vero invita nupſit ei, parentum & amicorum confilus vix adquieſcens;... Liſtabths 


enim importune dicebant: O mulierum genergſilſima, per te reparabitur Anglorum gencalis 


1041890 c nobilitas 


—... 
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argument, ſhe conſtnted to eſpouſe the king. She was accordingly 


above-mentioned ſaint. (2) 
conſiſted in the practices of piety and charity, being unwearied in 


attending the church' ſervice, diſtributing alms, (4) building hoſpitals (5) 


incredible. (7) She died in the nineteenth year of her huſband's reign, 


by the name of William. The joy of Henry was unbounded on this 


married to him, by the celebrated St. Anſelm, then lately returned from 
the exile into which he had been driven by the late tyrant, her royal 
father and other relations being preſent, in this our city. (1) She was 
then conducted by Henry to Weſtminſter, and IG ned, od the 


Io purſue the hiſtory of this lady, whoſe: name is ſo en in the 
annals of our city, under the title of Molde, the good Queen. (3) 
Treading in the ſteps of: her mother, St. Margaret, her whole delight 


and bridges, (6) and ſerving the infirm and diſeaſed, in perſon, with cir- 
cumſtances of tenderneſs and humility, } that in this age would appear 


and was buried in the eaſtern erypt of this cathedral, as the monk of 
Wincheſter warmly contends, in oppoſition. to certain other writers. (8) 
In proof of this afſertion, he refers to the cathedral regiſters, and to her 
monument and epitaph ſtill extant there in his time, (9) though, he ſays, 
her remains had been tranſlated i into a mortuary cheſt, together with 
thoſe of queen Frideſwide. | 

Within little more than a twelvemonth after ber i marriage, the afore- 
ſaid queen had been delivered of a ſon, in this city, who was baptized 


mobilitas....quod ſi non feceris cauſa eris perennis inimicitiæ. . & fanguinis. effuſions irreftaurabils. 

Votum virginitatis Deo ſpoponderat, & ut multi ain velum ier proſeſſa reli- 

gionis.“ Mat. Paris. Hiſt. Ang. an. I1oᷣĩᷣo0. E An | 
(1) Rudborne. 4 (2) Rudb; Hiſt. 1, 5 0. 111. 1 © 65 mid. 


(4) Will. Malm. 81. T4 
2 5) Inter alia pietatis opera, verſus er te? r 1 unam ene, 


ad leproſorum ſuſtentationem, cum oratorio & oſſicinis ædiſicavit. Et vocatur hoſpitale 8. 
Egidii (St. Giles's). Et eſt iſtud hoſpitale in Yolborne,” Rudb. I. v, c. 1iIIf. 

(6) See Stowe's Survey. (7) Will. Malm. Rudd. 

(8) Chron. Sax. Will. Malm. &c. "who =P ſhe was buried at Weſtminſter. 


. e an. 1118. E man N nn 9. 551. #71 | 
_ " occaſion. 
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occafion.” He flattered himſelf that all the hopes, which he had built 
upon his late marriage, would certainly now be realiſed, though the 
queen more truly preſaged that it would be attended with far different 
conſequences. (1) In the joy of his heart he granted a charter of privi- 
leges to the city, to which he was indebted both for his queen and his 
ſon. (2) 
The exultation, however, of the citizens of Wincheſter, and, in ſome 
degree, that of Henry himſelf, on the above-mentioned joyful occaſion, 
was ſoon after repreſſed by a terrible and unexpected accident. A fire 
broke out this year, viz. in 1102, (3) in the centre of the city, which 
deſtroyed the royal palace, the mint, the guildhall, with moſt of the city 
records, and a great proportion of the inhabitants houſes. The other 
loſſes were gradually repaired, but that of the charters and other records 
of a city, ſo ancient and ſo highly dignified as this had been, at a time 
when it was not cuſtomary to multiply copies of ſuch inftrumeuts, was 
abſolutely irreparable. 'The mint, in particular, was ſoon reſtored, as 
this city, from the earlieſt times, had been the. chief, and now, on a par- 
ticular occaſion, became the only place for coining money. The fact is, 
the current ſpecies of the kingdom was ſo much debaſed, in conſequence. 


(i) © Abbatiſſe paruit judicio, maledicens fructui veutris ſui affuturo.” Rudb. I. v, c. 111. 

(2) Truſſel, MSS. — This writer, who was a diligent collector, but an indifferent critic, 
congratulates himſelf on having found this charter, which he accordingly tranſcribes, and 
which may be ſeen tranſlated in Wavel's Hiſtory of Wincheſter, vol. 11, p. 44, who adopts 
it as genuine. In this Henry is ſtiled earl of Andaluſia, and the witneſſing biſhops are 
Thomas of Canterbury, Richard of London, and Gilbert of M. inchefter. The word Andaluſia 
ſeems to be a falſe reading for Andegavia, and this might refer tb Henry II. But then no 
biſhops, of the name ſet down above, governed the ſees above-mentioned at the ſame time, in 
either of the reigns in queſtion. In theſe circumſtances, it is impoſſible for the author to 
adopt. the aforeſaid charter, unleſs he ſhonld, at ſome future period, be fortunate enough 
to diſcover the original.—N. B. In the late hiſtories of London, 'an ample charter, ſuppoſed 
to be granted to that' city by Henry I, is publiſhed, which is equally Een and IO 
was utterly unknown to Stowe, in his Survey of London. 

(3) Annales Wint. ad dict. ari,—Trufſel, whoſe chronology is exceedingly faulty, places 
bus diſaſter i in 1112, in which, as well as in his other errors, he is followed by Wayel.. 
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of the great number of mints eſtabliſhed in different cities, the maſters 
of which ſeemed to contend with each other, who ſhould enrich them- 
ſelyes moſt at the expence of the public, that it would neither paſs in 
foreign markets, nor even in our own. (1) The king, by the advice of 
his chief miniſter, the celebrated Roger, biſhop of Sarum, was deter- 
mined to remedy this evil. With this view, he gave orders to all the 
coiners throughout England to repair to Wincheſter, (2) againſt Chriſt- 
mas- day, in the ſame year, viz. 1125. Here, being ſeparately examined, 
they were all found guilty of the frauds imputed to them, except three 
perſons of that profeſſion in this city, (3) and accordingly underwent the 
{ſevere puniſhment of mutilation, and the loſs of their right hands. (4) 
To the above-mentioned ' artiſts of Wincheſter. was therefore committed 
the charge of making a new' coinage, to ſupply the whole kingdom, (5) 
all the baſe money being cried down and cut to pieces. Finding alto 
that frauds were committed in meaſuring cloth, he cauſed a ſtandard 


yard to be made, from the length of his own an, which ſeems to have 


been depoſited in this city. (6) 
It muſt not be forgotten, that Henry continued the cuſtom of wearing 


vis crown and keeping his court, during the ſolemnity of Eaſter, at 
Wincheſter, (7) unleſs prevented by particular buſineſs, as his father and 
his brother had done before him, and that, in the early part of his reign, 
being threatened with a war on the part of his elder brother Robert, who 
landing at Portſmouth, marched Ear for this city, (8) he repaired 


| its fortifications, (9) - 
We have now to ſpeak of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate of Wincheſter, during 


the preſent reign. It has been mentioned, that the very firſt act of 


Henry, upon his being elected to the throne in this city, was to name 


his chancellor, William Giffard, to the biſhopric of it, then vacant ; but 


al 1 of even 2 elapſed before he was en. or even 


1 


(1) Chron. Six. ad: an. 1155. 2 


- (4) Chron: Sax. | 
7) Chron. Sax. Rog. Hor. N 15 G) Ibid. 


() bid. e (6) Annal. Li 


(5) Will. Nam. (s) Ibid. 
e Truſſel, MSS. 


received 
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received - epiſcopal juriſdiction. The occafion of this was, that the 
celebrated controverſy concerning the receiving of eccleſiaſtical inveſti- | 
tures from lay perſons, by the paſtoral ſtaff and the ring, was then 
warmly agitated, the practice of which had been recently condemned by 
the chief biſhop and the church in ſeveral councils. (1) This deciſion | 


was 


t 


. oi Hume, and other modern hiſtorians, who are never ſo well pleaſed as when they 


meet with an opportunity of ſtabbing religion, through the ſides of its miniſters, are guilty 
of the greateſt miſrepreſentation and falſehood, in ſpeaking of this famous controverſy. 


The above-mentioned writer, in the firſt place, repreſents pope Paſcal as palming the moſt 


ve 


egregious nonſenſe, in a ſtrain of the moſt unſufferable arrogance, upon a prince, who was 


conſpicuous both for his talents and his ſpirit. To be convinced how diametrically falſe this 
charge 1s, let the candid reader turn to the three letters of the aforeſaid pope to Henry, 
which are contained in the hiſtory of his life, by Malmſbury, I. v. Certainly more 
perſuaſive arguments were never worked up in a more mild, affectionate, and paternal 
language than what there occur. In the ſecond place, with reſpe& to the ground of the 
controverſy, this was not underſtood by the aforeſaid infidel author, and other ſuperficial | 
writers of late times, which acoounts for their unjuſt and outrageous inveQtives againſt the 
alledged encroachments of the church upon the civil power, in wreſting from the latter its 
ſuppoſed right of beſtowing biſhoprics and other eccleſiaſtical dignities. Let us take a 
ſuceinct view of the whole buſineſs. Chriſt, who declared that bis kingdom was not of this 
world, namely, that the church had no. authority over the ſtate, at the ſame time left it 
independant of it; as my father ſent me, ſo I ſend you: go, teach all nations, &c. Accordingly 
the apoſtles, and their ſucceflors, the primitive biſhops, during the three firſt centuries of 
the church, appointed and ordained other biſhops to the vacant ſees, according to certain 
canons or church laws, which they from time to time made reſpecting this matter. Still, 
however, as it was neceſſary, according to the injunction of St. Paul, that biſhops ſhould 
have a good teflimony from thoſe who were without, hence it became a general, though not 
an invariable rule, for the prelates, who met together at the vacant church, to hold a kind 
of election there; nevertheleſs, the votes of the aſſembly, however unanimous, were barely 
tejlimomal, as to the merits of the perſon choſen, the biſhops of the province being ſtill at 
liberty to inſtitute or reje& the perſon ſo propoſed, and the whole weight and efficacy 
(confirmatin, Te ut. Concil. Nicen, can. Iv.) of the election depending on the biſhops, or 
rather on the metropolitain. - See theſe particulars proved at large, by De Marca, Concord. 
Imper: & Sacerdot. Van Eſpen, Thomaſlinus, Fleury, Diſc. Hiſt. Ece. and by the author, 
in his work on The Divine Right of Epiſcapacy. When emperors and kings became Chriſ- 


$5 


* 


tians, not all at once, but ol ſlow degrees, they obtained poſſeſſion of this whole bw of 


giving 
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was. vigorouſly ſupported by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, St. Anſelm; 
the moſt learned man of his age, who refuſed to conſecrate any perſons 
who had paſſed through this ceremony, as Giffard had done, without 
their making a formal retraction of what they had done. On the other 
hand, the king was. ſo earneft in maintaining this ſuppoſed right, that his 
ambaſſador to the pope declared he held. it more dear than his crown 
itſelf. (1) Hence, upon the refuſal of the aforeſaid metropolitain to 
perform the Ceremony, he required Giffard to receive conſecration from 


giving teſtimony to the merits of the ele&, to the excluſion not only of the people at lrg, 
but likewiſe of the capitular clergy, to whom, for the ſake of peace and order, this privi- 
lege, in the eighth and ninth centuries, had been in divers councils committed. The 
privilege in queſtion, however, of nominating or preſenting a perſon to receive authority to 
preach, abſolye, and exerciſe other mere ſpiritual functions, is evidently ſeen not to be 
any inherent right in the crown, otherwiſe it would equally belong to Mahometans and 
Pagans, who might make uſe of it to the utter deſtruction of Chriſtianity, but was an 
occaſional grant from the church, as appears by many of its canons and decrees, in return 
for the piety and liberality of the princes, in endowing the ſees with large temporal 
poſſeſſions. At length, certain ſovereigns began to conſider it to be as much their natural 
and inherent right to appoint biſhops to the ſeveral ſees within their dominions, as to create 
temporal barons. They fancied that it was in their power to confer upon them ſpiritual 
juriſdiction, and that nothing more was requiſite to; conſtitute a lawful biſhop, than that 
the perſon,” whom they pitched upon for this purpoſe, ſhould be conſecrated by any other 
biſhop. This appears in the conduct of Henry, with reſpect to our prelate Giffard, Hence 
they began to inveſt the perſons whom they choſe with the emblems of ſpiritual power, the 
crofier and the ring. Not content with this, they made the moſt ſcandalous uſe of the 
privilege in queſtion. The emperors, Henry IV and V, in Germany, William Rufus, in 
England, &c. publicly fold biſhoprics and other cures. of fouls to the higheſt bidder: 
Pei eecleſias expilavit (Willelmus) & epiſcopatus abbatiaſque....five pretio yendidit, five 
tua poſſeſſione retinuit atque elocavit.” Chron. Sax. ad. an. 1100. Mat. Paris, &c.—in theſe 
circumſtances it became neceſſary for the church to refume a grant, which was ſo flagrantly 
abuſed, and to reſtore the former practice of capitular elections, at the ſame time leaving 
the elect at liberty to pay homage and perform all the cuſtomary duties, for the temporalities 
af their biſhoprics, provided that, on ſuch occafions, they were not inveſted with the 
ſymbols of faith and ſpiritual power, the ring and the croſier, as ſuch a ceremony had been 
found liable to be miſinterpreted. See the authors above Fawn alſo Collier's Ecc. — 
vol. 14, e | > 1 r 


(1) Mat, Paris. 
the 
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the archbiſhop of York, a courtly prelate, who was ready to give into any 
ſentiments or meaſures, that were agreeable to his royal maſter. (1) Our 
future biſhop, however, was a man both of learning and conſcience ; he 
dreaded the eccleſiaſtical cenfures and diſabilities, which he ſhould incur 
by ſo uncanonical a meaſure, and choſe rather to loſe the king's favour 
and ſuffer baniſhment, which was accordingly inflicted upon him in 1102, 
than to give in to it. (2) At length, after much diſcuſſion, the contro- 
verſy was terminated in ſuch mannner, that the church and the ſtate 
kept, each of them, poſſeſſion of their reſpective rights. It was admitted 
that the ſovereign could not inveſt any perſon with eccleſiaſtical au- 
thority, and the freedom of capitular elections was fully eſtabliſhed, the 
king, however, ſtill retaining the power of recommending the perſon 
who was the object of his choice. (3) On the other hand, the metro- 
politain and the pope were content that the biſhop ele ſhould do 
homage to the king for his temporalities, and receive from him. the in- 
veſtiture of them, but not by the croſier and the ring, (4) theſe being the 
eſtabliſhed ſymbols of ſpiritual power and orthodox faith. (5) 

This matter being ſettled, William Giffard was inſtituted and conſe- 
crated biſhop of Wincheſter, together with Roger of Sarum and three 
other prelates, who had been in the ſame ſituation with himſelf, by St. - 
Anſelm, in the year 1107. (6) He proved to be a prelate of great zeal 
and piety, of which virtues he left ſeveral monuments to poſterity, par- 
ticularly the church of St. Mary Overy, with a college of ſecular canons 
adjoining to it, (7) a convent of Ciſtercian monks, at Waverley, near 
Farnham, (8) and another of nuns of the ſame ſevere inſtitute, (9) then 


lately 
(1) Win. Mam. (2) Mat. Paris. (3) Will. Malm. (4) Ibid. 
(5) Pontificale Roman. Epiſt. Paſcal ad Henric 1. Will. Malm. 
(6) Mat. Weſt. - () Richardſon's notes ad Godwin, de Preſul. (8) Godwin. 


09) Will. Malm. De Reg, 1. v, and other writers of the Benedictine order, generouſly 

cConcur in praiſing the ſuperior ſtrictneſs of the Ciſtercians, at their firſt inſtitute. The 
following is the panegyric which. Jobn Hanville, a monk of St. Alban's, in this century, 
compoſed upon them, and. which, though in verſe, is. ſtrictly deſcriptive of their way of. 
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lately introduced into England, at Taunton. (1) But the moſt important 
work of this nature, which Giffard executed, tas the removal of the 
new minſter, or St. Grimbald's abbey, founded by Alfred, from the north 
fide of the cathedral to Hyde meadow, which took place in 1110. (2) 
This meaſure, in which our biſhop was the principal actor, (3) at a 
former period might have given offence to the monks, thus diſplaced, 
but now, fince the encroachments of the Conqueror upon their narrow 
boundaries, and the unhealthineſs of their ſituation, from the waters, 
Which ifluing from the new made caftle ditches, and paſſing through a 
great part of the city, ſettled round their abbey, (4) ſeems to have been 
executed with the general agreement of both monaſteries, as well as of 
the king and the biſhop. Accordingly certain articles were drawn up, 
for the common advantage and ſatisfaction of all the aforeſaid parties, 
which we ſhall hereafter have more particular occaſion to notice. (5) 
In the execution of ſome of the above-mentioned works, the biſhop 
alienated certain revenues, which the cathedral monks conceived to 


belong to them. This gave occaſion to great complaints, on their part, 


8 him; hence, by way of The ins ct that their prelate had turned 


f 


2 Tanda, O. feliz albis galeata cucullis 
Libera paupertas ! Nudo jejunia paſtu 
Tracta diu ſolvens, nec corruptura palatum 
Molitie menſæ. Bacchus convivia nullo 
Marmure conturbat, nec ſacra cubilia mentis 
Inquinat adventu. Stomacho languente miniſtras 
Solemnes epulas, ventris gravis hospita, Thetis, 
Et paleis armata Ceres. Si tertia menſæ 
Copia ſuccedat, truncantur oluſcula, quorum ' 
Offendit macies oculos, pacemque meretur 
Deterretque famem palenti ſobria cultu. 5 
(1) Godwin, de Preſul. (2) Annal. Wint. 
(3) „Novum monaſterium, agente WIRING epiſcopo, extra muros Gonfirui juflit 
(Henricus 1).” Rog. Hov. 
) Truſſel's MSS.—This ſtatement is an by * — 7 "1 the new 
erected monaſtery at Hyde, viz. © ſanius incolitur,” De Pontif. I. 11, F 099 


_ 45) In the ſurvey of this abbey, — 
things 


B 
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things out of their right and natural courſe, they themſelves inverted the 
order of their proceſſions, marching round their cloiſters contrary to the 
courſe of the ſun, and carrying the proceſſional croſſes reverſed. (1) 
At length, through the interference of the king, the conteſt was 
ſettled, (2) and the biſhop became ſo much attached to his monks, that 
he ſpent the greateſt part of his time amongſt them, joining with them 
in their pious exerciſes, dining in their refectory, where he choſe for 
himſelf the loweſt place, and taking his meridian, as it was called, (3) 
with them, in their dormitory. At length he received the religious 
habit amongſt them, in the cathedral church, (4) as the epitaph engraved 
on his tomb ſtone, which was placed immediately above that of his pre- 
deceſſor Walkelin, teſtified. (5) He died in the year 1 129, (6) and was 
ſucceeded, in the ſame year, by Henry, the king's nephew, being ſon of 
the Conqueror's daughter Adela. 

It was during the reign which we have been treating of, as Truſſel 
rightly obſerves, that Wincheſter attained to the zenith of its proſperity. 
It was the chief ſeat of government, as we have frequently remarked, 
where the king wore his crown and Membled his nobility, at the-chief 


feſtival of the year, and where the treaſury, the royal mint, and public. 


records were kept. Here alſo was a royal palace, of the greateſt extent 
and magnificence, (7) as likewiſe a noble caſtle at the weſt end of it, to 
which, about this time, was added another, no leſs conſiderable, at its 
eaſtern extremity, for the epiſcopal reſidence, (8) not to ſpeak of the 


(1) Annal. Wint, an. 1122. 

(2) Ibid.— On this occaſion, amongſt other r gifts he ſettled upon them half the fiſhery of 
Botley, 3 in this county. Rudb. 

(3) This'word, which is now'out of uſe, PROF the-hour of ſleep at noon, which was 
allowed to the monks, inygonſideration of a great part of the night being taken up with ſp 
long ſeryices appointed by their rule. Regula S. Benedicti. 1 

(4) Rudb. 1. v, c. 111. | c 

(5) Wilbelmus Giffard Fræſul jacet hic tumulatus ; ; 3; 51 

Qui ſuſcepit adbuc vivens habitum mqnachatus, Rudb. ibid. er 
(6) Annal. Wint. Not. Hen. Whart. - 10 00 Giral. Cambren. 
(8) Wolveſey Caſtle. W | | 7 097 Wyre, 
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guildhall or of other magnificent buildings, whether for public uſes or 
for the habitation of divers illuſtrious perſonages, who were accuſtomed 
to reſide here. It was enriched with three royal monaſteries, beſides 
other religious houſes of leſs note, and an almoſt incredible number of 
pariſh churches and chapels, amongſt which ſacred edifices towered 
fupreme the vaſt cathedral, venerable, even in thoſe days, for its high 
antiquity, and for its poſſeſſing the remains of more perſonages, of the 
ancient royal line, than all the other churches of the ifland put together. 
A more important advantage than theſe was its populouſneſs and extent, 
its ſuburbs then reaching a mile, in every dire&ion, further than they do 
at preſent; on the north, to Worthy; on the weſt, to Week; on the 
ſouth, to St. Croſs; and on the eaſt, to St. Magdalen's-hill. (1) It was 
the general thoroughfare from the eaſtern to the wettern parts of the king- 
dom, and was reſorted to from every part of. it, on account of its cele- 
brated fairs. Finally, it enjoyed a conſiderable woollen manufactory, 
particularly in the article of men's caps, (2) which were worn until hats 
came into faſhion, and an extenſive commerce with the continent, from 
which it imported great quantities of wine, (3) in return for its woollens 
and other commodities. But our city, amongſt others, is an inſtance that 
civil, no leſs than natural bodies, have their periods of increaſe, matu- 
rity, and decay, and henceforward we ſhall have to relate the fteps by 
which our city, though ſtill for a conſiderable time one of the moſt in- 
tereſting and important places of the kingdom, advanced towards the laſt 
mentioned of theſe ſtates. 
I' be firſt ſtep, however, towards this decay, was not a natural, but an 
accidental cauſe, produced by that very evil, which the event, that had 
cauſed ſo much joy in this city at the commencement of the preſent 
reign, was ſuppoſed to have averted, namely, a diſputed ſucceſſion. Had 
our Matilda's ſon lived, or had her daughter the empreſs died, England 


(1) Truffel, b 106 Ibid, 

(3) Henry of Huntingdon, 40 wrote about this time, ſpeaking of the reſpective ad- 
vantages of different cities, ſays: Te/tes Londonia ratibus, Wintonia Baccho, ud 
LSE; ; WO 
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would probably have eſcaped one of the moſt dreadful civil wars, and 
this city one of the moſt heavy calamities, that ever they ſuffered. 
Henry Beauclerk died at the latter end of the year 1135, in Normandy. 
His nephew Stephen, who had the firſt notice of this event, made all 
the haſte in his power to London, where, as well as in this city, (1) he 
formed a party, before the death of the late king was known, and uſed 
ſuch diligence as to procure himſelf to be crowned on the enſuing feſti val 
of the faint of his name, St. Stephen, only twenty-two days after the 
death of his predeceffor. (2) Proceeding next to Reading, in order to be 
preſent at the burial of the latter, in the abbey, which he had founded 
there, (3) and therice to Oxford, where he ſolemnly confirmed the 
eccleftaſtical and civil liberties, which he had ſworn to obferve at his 
coronation, (4) he next haſtened to Wincheſter, (3) where he opened, 
in the'preſence of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the two. biſhops” of 
daliſbury and Wincheſter, the rich treaſury of the late king, containing 
an immenſe ſum, according to the value of money in thoſe days, namely, 
100,000 pounds, independantly of plate and jewels. (6) All this the 
new king ſeized upon for his own uſe, and diftributed, but with very 
little judgment, in inereaſing the number of his friends. (7) Soon after 
this, having taken tlie caſtle of Exeter, which Baldwin de Rivers had 
refuſed to give up to him, he returned into theſe parts, and failed into 
the Ile of Wight, which he ſecured to himfelf, Wee before been the 
property of the ſaid Baldwin. (8) 

Stephen having gained the crown, by ſedueing the prelates and nobility 
from the allegiance which they had ſworn to the empreſs Maud and her 
poſterity, in the reign of her father Henry, (9) in which oath he himſelf 
had alſo joined, (10) was, perhaps, not without cauſe, ſuſpicious of their 
Wers: to him, and therefore took ery opportunity that he ae find 


(1) © A Lontlinenfibus: & Wintonienifibus: * exceptus eſt (Stephanus. Will. Naum. Hiſt. 


o vellæ. 


(2) Mat. Paris; (3) Rog. Hoy. (4) Ibd. 

(5) Mat. Paris: | (6) Mat. Paris. Mat. Weſt Rudb. 

00 Rog. Hov;'' (8) Ibid, (9) Will. Malm. Nouxl. e bn 
an ; to 
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to ſeize upgn: thoſe caſtles, which the Norman nobility had been en- 
couraged by the Conqueror to build, in order to overawe the Engliſh. (1) 
The prelates, like the lay nobility, alſo built their palaces in the form of 
caſtles, and, at the very time we are fpeaking of, the biſhop of this ſee, 
Henry, was employed in building the caſtle of Wolveſey, at the eaſt end 
of this city, (2) as likewiſe other caſtles in his principal manors, namely, 
at Farnham, 'Taunton, Merden, Waltham, and Downton. (3) But no 
prelate had built ſuch noble caſtles as Roger, biſhop of Saliſbury, who 
had been chief miniſter in the late reign. His caftle of Devizes was one 
of the moſt compleat and beautiful works of its kind in all Europe, (4) 
nor were the caſtles of Newark and Sleaford, built by his nephew Alex- 
ander, biſhop of Lincoln, much inferior to it. In ſhort, the king was 
reſolved to'have theſe in his own hands, under pretence that it was not 
lawful for clergymen to hold caſtles. He accordingly ſeized 'upon the 
prelates, to whom they belonged, and, by impriſonment, famine, and 
other barbarities, obliged them to ſurrender the ſame to him, with all the 
property and treaſures contained in them. (5) 

This act of violence concerned our prelate, not on his own account 
only, as the maſter of ſeveral caſtles, but alſo as the head of the Engliſh 
clergy, in quality of pope's legate. He accordingly ſummoned a ſynod 
in this city againſt his brother, at which Theobald, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and almoſt all the other prelates aſſiſted, (6) as likewiſe Alberic de 
Vere, to anſwer, on the part of the king, who, at the ſame time, was 


reſiding at his palace in this city. The injuſtice and violence that had 


been uſed, and that continued to be uſed by the miniſters of the king, 
were as indefenſible as they were notorious; nevertheleſs the prelates 
ſatisfied, themſelves with ſending certain deputies to Stephen, who, on 
their knees, reminded him of his folemn promiſes to protect the church, 
and entreated him to redreſs the grievances complained of. (7) Inſtead, 
however, of liſtening to theſe entreaties, Stephen ſet off to London, (8) 


(1) Hen. Hunt. Rudb. (2) Rudb. Annal. Wint. an. 1138. 


(3) Annal. ( Mat. Paris, ad. an. 1139. (5) Idem. 
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leaving not only the prelates here aſſembled, but alſo the citizens in 
general, highly diſpleaſed and much diſaffected to him. by 

In this ſituation of affairs, the empreſs Maud, with her natural brother, 
Rabat earl of Glouceſter, landed on the c iſt of Suflex, (1) and ſoon 
the flames of civil war-were lighted up throughout the whole kingdom. 
The empreſs was apprized of the favourable diſpoſitions of the people of 
Wincheſter towards her, (2) and ſhe even hoped that her couſin, biſhop 
Henry, who had lately, as well as on many other occafions, oppoſed the 
unjuſt pretenſions of his brother the king, would aſſiſt her cauſe. But 
whether he was ſwayed by natural affection, or by a deſire of putting 
the ſpeedieſt concluſion to the war, that was then raging, he took an 
active part, and put in practice a moſt unjuſt and baſe ſtratagem 
againſt her. He invited a great number of the nobility and chief men, 
in the intereſt of Matilda, to an hoſpitable entertainment, at his new 
caſtle of Wolveſey, in this city, and, - cauſing the gates to be ſhut upon 
them, he then endeavoured, partly by perſuaſion and partly by con- 
ſtraint, to induce them to give up the ſtrong holds, they were in poſſeſſion 
of, to his brother. (3) The ſcheme, however, failed in the moſt im- 
portant article of it, which was to ſecure the caſtle of Wincheſter. For 
the chief magiſtrate of the city, who was the commanding officer of 
that fortreſs, ſuſpecting what was intended againſt him, eſcaped in time 
from Wolveſey, and, flying to the citadel, ſecured it for the empreſs. 
The war continuing with increaſing fury and ravages, Stephen, at 
length, after prodigies of valour, (4) is taken priſoner under the walls of 
Lincoln, and the whole kingdom, except the county of Kent and the- 
city of London, declare themſelves in favour of his opponent. In theſe 
extremities biſhop Henry de Blois found it neceflary to enter into a 

(1) Prid. Calend. Oct. an. 1139. Will. Malm. (2) Will. Malm. Hiſt. Novel. 

(3) Mat. Paris. ad. an. 1139. | 85 | 

(4) © Dum rex Stephanus, ut leo rugiens, ſolus in campo perſiſteret & nullus ad eum 
accedere auderet, ſtridens dentibus &, apri ſilveſtris more, ſpumans, turmas in ſe irruentes 


cum bipenni, quam tenebat, repellens ac hoſtes præcipuos potenter conſternens, laudem ſibi 


a comparavit. 5 Mat. Paris. k 2 ne 
2D 2 | negociation 
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calamities, Which, in fact, were then only beginning. 
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negotiation with the Empreſs and her brother Robert, (1) the terms of 
which being ſettled, he went out as far as Magdalen-hill, in ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion, accompanied by all that was great and reſpectable in this city, 
nobility, biſhops, abbots, citizens, prieſts, the monks of both monaſteries, 
and eyen the nuns of the abbey, (2) in order to receive her, and her 
aforeſaid brother, together with the nobility that attended her. Diſ- 
mounting from her horſe, ſhe was accordingly conducted by her couſin of 
Wincheſter, on her right hand, and the biſhop. of St. David's, on her 
left, with four other biſhops, and the company above deſcribed, through 
the principal ſtreet. of the city, amidſt unbounded acclamations and joy, 
to the cathedral church. (3) The ſolemn ſervice on this great occaſion 
being concluded, ſhe retired: ta the caſtle; when, both this city and the 
kingdom in general, flattered themſelves they had ſeen an end of their 


The cauſe of their breaking out afreſh, as we are informed, by an 
intelliganshiferian, who was then on the ſpot, in this our city, and in 
ſome degree a party. in the buſineſs, (4) was as follows: The bithop, 
who was deſirous of eſtabliſhing a peace upon ſecure grounds, and who 
probably knew what would fatisfy his family, in the exiſting circum- 
ſtances, propoſed to Matilda that the paternal eſtates, on the continent, 
of the captive king, ſhould be ſettled upon his fon Euſtace. The empreſs, 
who. had already loſt the citizens of London oy her OT” (5) 


(1) Will. Malm. 
(2) In Potenti planitic camporum 558 Winton.” Will. Malm.—* On Magdalen 
hill.” Truſſel.—“ Imperatrix a D. Epiſcopo & omnibus fore capitaneis Anglie recepta eſt.” 
Annal, Wint.—“ Imperatrix, cum ad civitatem Wintoniæ appropinquaret, occurrerunt el 
preſules Angliz, abbates ꝓlurimi, cum baronibus & militibus multis. Occurrerunt ei 
quoque, ex ipſa civitate, duo conventus monachorum, tertins ſanctimonialium, cum clero 
& populo civitatis, in laudibus an melodiis proceſſionalibus. Traditum eſt ei dominium 
civitatis. & turris cum corona regni.“ Chronic. Gervaſii. Dorob. an. 1141. 

(3) Will. Malm. f 

( William of Malmſbury expreſſly ſays, that he was preſent at the ſynod which was 
now held in this city, for acknowledging Matilda's title. He probably accompanied his 
abbot, as ſecretary: and oounſellor, on that critical — 8 | 


Wop Gulielm. Newbrig. Rer. Anglic. OO 5 1 
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treated this propoſal with the utmoſt contempt. (1) This conduct 
diſguſting the biſhop, made him negle& to pay court to her, in the 
manner he had done, fince the late pacification. (2) Matilda, on her 
part, growing ſuſpicious, came from Oxford, where ſhe had ſpent ſome 
time, to Wincheſter, with a conſiderable force, under pretence of taking 
up her reſidence in the royal caſtle, but evidently for the purpoſe of 
ſecuring the perſon of the biſhop and his caſtle of Wolveſey. Accord- 
ingly, as he neglected to wait upon her, ſhe ſent him a ſummons to 

attend her, to which he returned the following ambiguous anſwer: 
Iwill prepare myſelf. (3) The fact is, he did prepare himſelf, by 
putting his caſtle of Wolveſey in the beſt condition poſſible to ſtand a 
ſiege, which was ſoon after laid to it by the troops of the empreſs, com- 
manded by Robert her brother, earl of. Glouceſter, and David her uncle, 
king of Scotland. This event was a ſignal of inſurrection to Stephen's 
queen, whoſe name was alſo Matilda, to his general, William of Ipres, 
and to his partizans in general, who were numerous in London. (4) 
They accordingly marched, in all haſte, to the relief of the beſieged _ 
prelate, upon whoſe arrival the tables were turned, and thoſe who had 
made the attack were now forced to ſtand upon their defence. The 
armies were great and warlike on both ſides, (3) and they carried on 
their military operations, during the ſpace of feven weeks, (6) in the 
heart of the city ; (7) a calamity almoſt unparalleled in the hiftory of other 
cities. The party of the empreſs had poſſeſſion of whatever was to the 
north fide of the high-ſtreet, where the houſes of the citizens ftood in 
general, together with the royal caſtle. The king's party held the 
biſhop's palace, the cathedral, and whatever elſe was to the ſouth of the 
 high-ftreet. (8) By degrees alſo they forced thei? enemies from all the 
other quarters of the city, and confined them to the caſtle, (o) but, in 
2 this, they made uſe of a moſt barbarous ſtratagem. ny threw 


(3) Will. Malm. © (2) hid. (3) Ibid. (4) Ibid. 
(5) © Factus eſt exercitus utrinque magnus, Dimicabant quotidie, non congreſſibus acierum, 
ſed militarium anfractuum circuitione.” Hen. Hunt. Hiſt. 1. viiz. Rog. Hoveden. 


(6) Geryas. Chron. . (7) Annal. Wint. Truſſel. (8) dem. 9) Truſſel. 3 
I | EONS fire 
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fire balls from Wolveſey, upon the houſes that were poſſeſſed by the 
oppoſite party; (1) a deſtructive meaſure, in which the brave earl of 
Glouceſter diſdained to imitate them. (2) Thus they deſtroyed, firſt the 
adjoining abbey of St. Mary, then the whole north, which was infinitely 
the moſt populous part of the city, together with twenty churches, (3) 
the royal palace, which had lately been built in that quarter, (4) the 
ſuburb of Hyde, with the magnificent monaſtery of St. Grimbald, 
erected there in the preceding reign. Purſuing this ruinous meaſure ſtill 
further, in their predatory excurſions, which they made to prevent the 
empreſs from receiving proviſions from the weſtern counties, whilſt they 
themſelves were plentifully ſupplied from thoſe to the eaſt, (5) they 
burnt down the royal abbey of Wherwell. (6) At length the imperial 
party were confined to the caſtle, in which they might long have bid 


(1) © Interea ex'turri pontificis jaculatum incendium in domos burgenfium, qui, ut dixi, 
proniores erant felicitati imperatricis quam epiſcopi, comprehendit & combuſlit totam 
Abbatiam ſanctimonalium intra urbem, ſimulqne cænobium monachorum, quod dicitur ad 
Hidam extra.” Will. Malm. 

(2) © Comes (Robertus) interea, quamvis quotidiano regiorum prælio cum ſuis afflicta- 
retur, ſemper ab incendio ecclefiarum temperandum putavit, quamvis in vicinio S. Swithuni 
hoſpitatus eſſet. Will. Malm. Novel. 

(3) Gerv. Dorob.— Stow quotes an authority, according to which forty churches were 
then burnt. (4) Truſſel. (5) Will Malm. 

(6) © Joannem, nobilem quamdam fautorem eorum, ad monaſterium Warwellenſem 
fugientem, milites epiſcopi perſequentes, cum eum inde extrahere non valerent, ecclefiam 
cremaverunt, cum domibus & libris & veſtimentis ſanctimonialium, &c.” Gerv. Chron.— 
The fame author ſtill more expreſſly aſeribes the guilt of burning Wincheſter tothe bithop : 
“Hine civitas famoſa, 2 die Aug. agente & præcipiente ejuſdem civitatis epiſoopo, traditur 
incendio, quo monaſterium ſanctimonalium, cum officinis ſuis & pluſquam 2o eccleſiis, 
cum meliore parte civitatis & cænobio S. Grimbaldi, cum ædibus ſuis, in cinerem redactum 
eſt.” Ibid.— But the well informed William of Malmſbury, who dedicates his work to carl 
Robert, and who therefore could be no favourer of the biſhop, expreſſly aſeribes the deſtruc- 
tion of Wherwell to the ſavage temper of the general, William of Ipres, whom he calls 
ea wicked wretch, that feared neither God nor man,” and, by his filence, he acquits the 
biſhop of being concerned in the calamity of our city, further than by being of the ſame 
party with thoſe who were the authors of it. This ſame is the opinion of Godwin, in his 
account of our prelate. Indeed Gervaſe himſelf admits, that the biſhop withdrew himſelf 


from the city, and Truſſel ſays that he retired to Waltham. 
| | | defiance 
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defiance to their enemies, had they not been ftraitened for want of 
proviſions, (1) and ſtill more for want of water; for the beſiegers per- 
ceiving that a ſtream from the river flowed round the ſaid caſtle, which 
added to its ſtrength and ſupplied it with the aforeſaid neceflary, they at 
length obſtructed the courſe of it, (2) and thus brought matters to a 
criſis with the beſieged. The chief object of anxiety, to her brave 
brother and uncle, was to ſave the perſon of the empreſs, and here the 
fertility of her genius came in aid to their valour. She cauſed a report 
to be ſpread of her illneſs, and then, after a ſuitable interval, of her 
death; (3) taking care, in the mean time, to keep herſelf out of the 
fight of every one, except a few truſty friends. In ſhort, ſhe was in- 
doſed, like a corpſe in a ſheet of lead, and was thus ſuffered to paſs in a 
horſe litter, as- if carried out for' interment, through the army of the 
beſiegers, a truce having been granted for this purpoſe. (4) When ſhe 
had reached a proper diſtance, ſhe was freed from her diſmal incloſure : 
then, mounting her horſe, the made the beſt of her way, by Luggerſhal 
and Devizes, to' Glouceſter. (5) In the mean time, earl Robert, with 
his followers: and the king of Scots, taking advantage of the truce, 
ſuddenly iſſued from the caſtle, with all their followers, but, being 
purſued by Stephen's army, the earl was taken priſoner at Stock- 
bridge, (6) whilſt the aforeſaid king, having diſguiſed himſelf, was ſo 
fortunate as to effect his eſcape into his own dominions. (7) The captive. 
earl was not of leſs value to the imperial than Stephen was to the regal 
party; accordingly a propoſition having been made to interchange them, 
it was readily agreed to on both ſides. It was ſettled that Robert ſhould 


(1) "Will. Malm. | (2) Truſſel. 3) Truſſel, MSS. 

(4) Idem.—Gervaſe ſays, that this ſingular ſtratagem was practiſed by the empreſs at 
Devizes ; ' Walſingham, at Wallingford ; but many circumſtances ſupport the aſſertion of 
e Knighton, Truſſel, and others, that our er during the aforeſaid reingtiable 
lege, was the ſcene of it. | 

(5) The account here given appears to be the moſt probable way of recimalling the little 
variations in the accounts of different ancient authors. | 


(5) Gervas. Chron, 7) Gulielm. Newbrig. Rer. Ang. | 
| | | recover 
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recover his liberty upon Stephen's being reſtored to his friends at Win- 
cheſter. Thus patſed over the eventful year 1141, fo calamitous to our 
city.  . 

One of the firſt concerns of Ling Stephen, upon the wum his 
liberty, was to ſtrengthen with new works the caſtle of this city, which 
had lately been found to be of ſo great importance; (1) but, whilſt he was 
intent upon compleating this. undertaking, in the following year, a large 
army of his. enemies being collected together before it from the neigh- 
bouring country, which was entirely hoftile to his intereſts, obliged him 
to abandons this fortreſs, and to fave himſelf by flight. (2) 

The war continued, with vanious fuccels, ten years longer, but without 
any remarkable events that immediately related to our city. One mea- 
fuxe, which originated there, tended greatly to diminiſhi its general horrors. 
The biſhop, by his legatine authority, held a fynod here, in which it 
was. reſolved; that ploughs ſhould have the fame privilege of ſanctuary 
with churches, and a ſentences of excommunication was pronounced by 
the whole affembly,. with the ceremony of lighted torches in their hands, 


againſt all thoſe who ſhould attack or injure any perſon engaged in the 


employments.of agriculture. (3) At length, Stephen having loſt his only 
fow Euſtace, his brother and his queen was, induced: by Theobald, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and our prelate, (4): to enter into pacitic views, 
and at length a. final concluſion v was put to 3 in this our city, (5) 

- where 


(1) © Septimo anno ſui regni eonſtruxit Stephanus quoddam caſtellum apud Wintomam.“ 
Hen: Hunt. Hiſt I. vIII -“ Cum rey Stephanus apud Wintoniam quodUam- caſtellum 
ſirmeret.“ Rog. Hov. (2) Iidem. 

(3) „ Satatum eſt (in Coneil. Wint. ) ut aratra im campis, cum ipſis agrioolis, talem pacem 
haberent, qualem haberent in cimiterio, ſi exiſterent. Excommunicaveruntꝭ autem omnes 
qui contra hoe decretum venirent, candelis accenſis; & ſia milvVorum rapacitas aliquantulum 
conquievait,” Mat. Paris, ad. an. 1142. (4): Hem Hunt. | 

(5) The terms of pacification were indeed agreed upon between Stephen and Henry at 
the ſiege of Wallingford oaſtle, as« Mat. Paris and Mat: Weſt. relate, but it was in this our 
city that they were ratified by the conſent of the-whole- kingdom. . © Factum eſt ut menſe 


N N an. 1153, ex; precepto.,regt: & ducis: (Henrici) conyenirent-apnd» Wintoniam 
qreſules 


— — —; —_— att. 
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where it had begun, young Henry Fitzempreſs, as he was called, being 
now in England, with the cenſent of the nobility, who aſſembled 
here for that purpoſe, (1) agreeing that Stephen ſhould enjoy the crown 
during his life time, and Stephen, on the other hand, adopting Henry for 
his ſon, and acknowledging him as the rightful heir of the throne, (2) 
after his deceaſe. In relating this happy termination of a civil war, the 
horrors of which he had ſeen and felt, as well as deſcribed, a cotemporary 
hiſtorian breaks out into the following exelamation :—* O how bleſſed 
was the day, when the illuſtrious youth, Henry, was received and con- 
ducted by the king himſelf in a ſolemn proceflion of mitred prelates and 
armed heroes, through the ſtreets of Wincheſter, amidſt the joytul 
acclamations of an infinite multitude of people PS}. : 


. 


9 & toes regni, ut et ipſi jam initæ paci præberent afſenſum. Pacto itaque in 
civitate Wintonite conventu publico, & duce, cum ingenti gaudio, in epiſcopali fede 
ſaſeepto, &c.” Gerv. Dorob. Chron.— The laſt clauſe means that young Henry was con- 
duded i in proceſſion to the cathedral church. 

() Truſſel. | (2) Mat. Weſt. 

(3) Hen. Hunt. fub Known Hiſt.—N. B. It was to the calamitzes, brought upon our city, 
| by this war of ambition and avarice, that the poet alludes in the motto, which is prefixed to 
the preſent work. Alexander Necham, who died in 1227, had probably, in his younger 
days, been an eye witneſs of the ruins, which defaced Wincheſter after the event in queſtion. 
This author, who was the prodigy of his age for talents and learning, had the misfortune to 
inherit or acquire a firname, Necham, which had the ſame found with Neqzam, (a bad man) 
hence he was conſtantly expoſed to ſateaſtical puns, on this account. Being a native of the 
town of St. Alban's, he was at firſt defirous of becoming a monk in the celebrated convent 
there, but the abbot having conceived ſome prejudice againſt him, was backward in acrept- 
ing of the offer which he made of himſelf to take the religious habit. Necham, tired with 
delays, at length wrote to him the following laconic epiſtle :—5S vis, veniam. Sin autem; tu 
autem—Yhe two laſt words being the concluſion of all lectures, &c. (Tu autem Domine 
miſerers nobis) had the fame meaning as, alien to you ; I commend myſelf 10 God. The abbot, 
who was not inferior in wit to the poſtulant, anſwered him, in his own ſtyle, as follows: 
Si bonus es, veni; ſo NEQUAM, (alluding to Necham's name) Tequaguam.—In' this the abbot 
made a good clench, but à bad determination. Por Necham, who offered himfelf with 
more ſucceſs to the canons regular, turned but to be, not only a firſt-rate ſcholar, but alſo a 
moſt excellent and virtuous man, and died n of a convent of thet order I in n Devonſhire. 


idius. De Iluſt. Ang. _ | n ae. 
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CHAP. X. 


Winchester repaired by Henry IT and the Citizens.—Receives many 
Marks of the Royal Favour.—The first City that was governed by 
a Mayor. Character and Conduct of Bishop de Blois.—True State- 
ment of the Dispute between. Henry II and Archbishop St. Thomas 
Becket. Contention or Precedency between the Citizens f in- 
chester and London, at the Coronation of Richard I.— Ads of 
| Beneficence by Bishop Godfrey de Lucy.—Ceremonial of the King's 

Second Coronation at W inchester.—Charters granted to the City by 
King John.— Winchester the most ancient Corporation in England.— 
me Scene of John's disgraceful Vassalage to the Pope.—Besieged 
and taken by the French.—Errors of modern Writers concerning 
King John's Funeral.—Henry III, a native of Winchester, succeeds 
to the Throne.—Its Bishop, Peter de Rupibus, the young King's 
Tutor. Conduct of that Prelate.—Disputes between the King and 
te Cathedral Monks, concerning the Election of his Successor,— 
Persecution of Bishop William de Raley.—The King forces the 
Monks to elect his Half-brother Ethelmar, an unworthy Clerk.— 
Bishops John Gervayse and Nicholas de Ely,—Benefits conferred on 
Winthester by Henry III.— Ihe Citizens aguin dispute for Prece- » 
dency with thase of London.—Disrepute of Wi nchester, for the 
Crimes there committed. —A. Stop put to them the inflexible 
Justice of | the King.—Parliament held at Winchester against 
 Foreigners.—A Civil War breaks out there. Ihe City taken and 
sacked. Intestine Commotions.— Parliaments held there after the 
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HxNRV. who was indifferently called Plantagenet, from his father; 
Titzempreſs, from his mother; and Short-Mantle, from a particular kind of 
garment which he was accuſtomed to wear, was kept out of his rightful 
inheritance. barely a twelvemonth after the late pacification; Stephen 
dying in November 1154. (1) Within a month after this event he 
landed from the Continent, and firft of all came to our city, in order to 
receive the homage of the nobility, who were previouſly aſſembled here 
to pay the ſame to him. (2) He then proceeded to Weſtminſter in order 
to be crowned, (3) but returning hither ſoon after, (4) he found that 
biſhop de Blois, who was under ſome apprehenſions for the ſafety both of 
his perſon and his property, had gone abroad, with whatever money he 
could collect together. This conduct, for which, perhaps, there was no 
juſt grounds, provoked the king to ſeize upon his three caſtles of 
Wolveſey, Waltham, and Merden, which he compleatly diſmantled. (5) 
Afterwards the king and the prelate coming to a right underſtanding, 
the latter returned to his biſhopric, and ever after continued with his 
royal couſin on the beſt terms. Henry ſpent much of his time in. this 
city, the air of which he found beneficial to his health. (6) Accordingly 
one of his firſt cares was to rebuild the royal palace, (7) at the north 
weſt extremity of the city, which, we have faid, was burnt down in 
the late civil wars. In this he made a bower, (8) upon the plan of that 

| | which 


(05 Chron. Gerv. Dorob. 

(2) © Congregatis, quos mare diſperſerat wells Wintoniawe ns ibique confluentium 
ad ſe principum fidelitates accepit.” Idem. | 

- (3) Idem. © re, (4) Mat. Paris. | | 

(5) „ Complanari fooit tria caſtella epiſcopi.” Mat. Paris. ad. an. 1155 —This can only 
be underſtood of the ditches, barbican, and other out-works.— Rad. Diceto, in his Vmagines 
Hiſt. ſays, the king deſtroyed all the biſhop's ſix caſtles. 

(6) In 1146, the king, being at Stanſted, in Suſſex, and finding himſelf unwell, cams to 
Wincheſter for the ſake. of the air, propter aeris ſerenitatem.“ en J. * 

(7) Truſſel's MSS, x 

GO For this ciroumſiance we. are indebted to * Hiſt, of Eg leur, vol. 1, 
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which he contrived for his miſtreſs Roſamund, at Woodſtock. (1) He 
alſo adorned it with numerous paintings, but eminoutly left one pannel, 
in the prineipal chamber, vacant, which was afterwards, with toe much 
juſtice, filled by the ſukject fer which he had defigned it. (2) It was 
here, in 1166, that he ſummoned his council to deliberate, fer the firſt 
time, upon the propeſed invaſien of Ireland; à meaſure which was 
upanimouſly approved of, (3) but hid aſide fer the preſent, at the 
earneſt requeſt of the king's mother, (4) whoſt military ardour, which 
had formerly diſtinguiſhed ' elf ſo highly in this city, was now cooled 
by age and reflection. (5) The citizens and clergy, excited by the 
example of their ſovereign, vied with each other in their efforts to repair 
the damages of the late war. Hyde-abbey, in particular, was rebuilt, 
and the abbot of it inſtituted a law-ſuit againſt the biſhop, in order to 
make him account for the gold and filver, Which he reeovered. from the 
ruins of their church, by the melting of the grand crucifix, that had been 


beſtowed upon it by king Canute, (6) In ſhort, the city was compleatly 


who quotes Robert of Glouceſter for the fact. He ſays it was made at the caſtle : but by 
this expreſfion we are to underftand, not the caſtle of the city, km: the 2 F new palace; 
which was built in that form, as all palaces then were. 

_ (34), < Hwieg, puellæ ſpectatiffmme fegerat' rex apud Wodeſoke mirabilis architecture 
cameram, operi Deedalino ſimilem, ne forſan a regina facile e, Chron. 


Bromp. Hen. Knighton. 
(2) „ Contigerat in camera regis Wintonie multipliciter picturata, locum vacuum, juſſu 


regis, relinqui, ubi rex poſtmodum aquilam, cum quatuor pullis, infidentibus depingi fecit, 
quorum tres unguibus & roſtris parentem lacerabant, ſed quartus paternis aculis eruendis 
aerius inſiſtebat. Requifitus rex quid hog pretenderet, ait; hi filii mei fant, qui me, 
uſque ad mortem perſequi non ceſſabunt, ſed potiſſime ille noviſſimus Joannes, quem modo 
carius amplector, neci meæ ACTIN inſudabit. Hen. e e De Ang. I; II. 
Chron. Bromp-. to e e | | FR | 

(3) Truſſel's MS8. 3:46 a Adem. 

(5) This illuſtrious 8 oa our r Henry I, whoſe firſt buſband was e emperor of 
Germany, ſurvived until the year 1186, when, dying abroad, ſhe was honoured with the 
following epitaph, which, for Matter, brevity, and point, has bardly its _— D 

Ortu magna, viro major, ſed maxima partu, 
| Hic. jacet Henrigi filia, Jponſa, parons. Mas. Paris. an. 186. | 
4 60 Annal. Wint. an. 1149. | . 
© 20 8 | | 5 rebuilt, 
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rebuilt, and again was in a flouriſhing condition, though not in the 
fame degree, as during the reign of the Conqueror and his two ſons. 
Still more to. increaſe its conſequence and proſperity, the king, at diffe- 
rent times, granted to it certain valuable charters, (1) by one of which 
its chief magiſtrate was raiſed to a rank above all other municipal officers 
in the kingdom, it being ordained that Wincheſter ſhould be governed by 
2 mayer, with a ſubordinate bailiff, (2) a privilegewhich London did not 
obtain until the tenth year of king John. (3) Our firſt mayor was Florence 
de Lunn, his deputy or bailiff was John Ruſſell. (4) In return for 
the many diſtinguiſhed marks of the royal favour to them, when the 
king of Scotland was upon a viſit to our monarch here, and his four ſons 
were all with him, the citizens inſiſted upon the honour of entertaining 
him and his gueſts with a banquet, worthy of ſo illuſtrious a company, 
which offer Henry graciouſly accepted. (5) Many other proofs of his 
kindneſs towards Winehefter are recorded in hiftory. In 1172 his eldeſt 
ton Henry, having married Margaret, daughter of Lewis, the young king 
of France, and it being a ceremony due to her rank that ſhe ſhould be 
crowned queen of England, as the prince, her huſband, had been 
exowned king of England ſome years before, Henry II appointed that 
this ceremony ſhould take place in our city. (6) In 1184 his daughter 
Maud, with her huſband Henry duke of Saxony. coming to England, to 
pay her father a _vifit, he received them in this city, and, the ducheſs 


| 4, There ſeems 10 ben no doubt but that the charter. mentioned —_ appertains to this 
reign, by one article of which the citizens, belonging to the guild of Wincheſter, with all 
their merchandize, were made free of all duties and cuſtoms throughout the kingdom. 

(2) Viz. in 1184. Truſſel's MSS. who cites the records of the city extant in his time. 

3) In Stowe's Survey of London the firſt Mayor is placed at the beginning of Richard's 
reign, viz. in 1189, but Truſſel and Sir Richard Baker prove from Fabian and other authori- 
ties, that this privilege did not take place until the period mentioned above. 

(a) Leger book, Wint. ap. Truſſel. 5) Truſſel's MSS. 

(6) Mat. Paris. ad. an. 1172.—Wavel, in his Hiſtory of Wincheſter, vol. 11, p. 56, places 
the chriſtening of the king's eldeſt ſon in 1176, four years after he was married, and ſubſe- * 
quent to many tranſactions, in which, this vexy N. and alſo his . brothers, are 
deſeribed as bearing a part. e | t. 


EST 


being 
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being with child, he gave up to her his palace here, where ſhe was 
delivered of a ſon, who was chriſtened by the name of William, (1) 
from whom the houſe of Brunſwick and the preſent royal family deſcend. 
Here he alſo received Hugozin, the pope's legate, whom he exprefſly 
deſired might be ſent to him on certain intricate affairs regarding his 
family, (2) as likewiſe Heraclius, patriarch of Jeruſalem, and the maſters 
of the knights templars and hoſpitallers, who, in the aforeſaid year 1184, 
came to offer him the kingdom of the aforeſaid holy city and country, 
and to preſent him with the keys of the ſacred ſepulchre, as alſo a con- 
ſecrated banner, with the view of inducing him, being then unqueſtion- 
ably the moſt powerful of all the ' Chriſtian princes, to undertake a 
cruſade. (3) He very prudently declined the honour. that was offered 
him, but ſhewed every kind of reſpe& to the ambaſſadors, both in this 
city and elſewhere. Amongſt other ſolemnities, on the ſaid occaſion, 
was a ſolemn proceſſion in this cathedral, of which the king himſelf, the 
aforeſaid patriarch, and almoſt all the biſhops and abbots of the kingdom 
made a part. (4) 'The ſcene of grandeur and proſperity, however, 
which has been deſcribed above, received a great check, by a misfortune, 
ſimilar to thoſe which happened in the two former reigns. The king 
having ordered a new coinage to be made, which was accordingly iflued 
throughout the realm in 1181, (5) whilſt the workmen of the mint here 
were employed in fabricating the coin, a fire broke out, which, together 
with the mint itſelf, burnt down the greater and more valuable part of 


the city. (6) This was probably the part to the ſouth of the high-ftreet, 


where the mint, guildhall, and other public offices ſtood. 
We have en found occaſion to mention the vawerlfl ute, 


(1) Mat. Weſtmon. an. 1184. ' (2) Rog. Hov. 60 Mat. Paris. 

(4) An. 1185. Venit patriarcha Jeroſolimitanus in Angliam, receptuſque fuit honori- 
fice, apud Wintoniam, ad proceſſionem, promo tune k- 4 & fere e & abbatibus 
| totius Anglie.” Annal. Wint. 

(5) Mat. Paris. an. 1181. | 02 
(6) „An. 1180. Accenſa eſt monetaria in a Wintonia, & Yap of inde -; aut 


1 partem & meliorem Wintoniæ. Annal. Wint. , 
who 


' 
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who governed this ſee, during the important period above deſcribed, 
namely Henry de Blois, nephew. to. the Conqueror and brother to king 
Stephen. It was however to his uncle, Henry I, that he owed his 
promotion from the government of Glaſſenbury-abbey to the epiſcopal | 
throne of Wincheſter. He was certainly a man of great talents and 
many - virtues, though with a mixture of ſome failings or vices, but 
having taken the unpopular Aſide, in the civil war, which was that of 
his brother, the former have been too much depreſſed by moſt ancient 
writers, and the latter too much magnified. From this cenſure muſt be 
excepted one cotemporary writer and fellow biſhop of his, who enlarges 
in the higheſt ſtrains, not only upon his talents, birth, and power, but 
alſo upon his piety, regularity, and epiſcopal zeal. (1) Speaking of the 
works which he / conſtructed for the benefit of his ſee, he ſays that, 
beſides building the caſtles above- mentioned, he made vaſt lakes, and 

conſtructed. aqueducts, that were, in the beginning, conceived to be im- 

practicable, (2) and that he collected all the moſt rare and wonderful 
productions of nature, (3) that could be met with, ſome of which, ſur- 
paſſing all belief, are ſpecified by authors of credit. (4) He was a 

watchful guardian of his cathedral church and monaſtery, having re- 
covered much property that had been unjuſtly alienated from them, and 
increaſed it by many preſents of his own. (5) He likewiſe improved the 
fabric of his . cathedral, and, in particular, he collected together the 
remains of the illuſtrious perſonages, who had been there interred, into 
mortuary cheſts, which he diſpoſed, in the moſt honourable manner; 
round the ſanctuary. (6) He was no leſs liberal to the convent of 
Taunton, founded. by his. predeceſſor, (7) and, by a ſingular expedient, 
he became the benefactor of all the poor pariſhes of his dioceſe. 1 had 


(1) Giraldus Catmbrenfis. Copuls Tergemina. Ang. Sac. vol. 11. 
(2). Ibid. | 3) Ibid. | 

(4) Gulielmus Newbrigenfis, Rer. Ang. I. 11, c. XXVILL, ſays that: he: Dink? in TH onde * 
living dog, which was found in a maſs. of ſolid ſtone, when ſawn. ne, | 
Gl.. (6) Rudd. 

00 Godwin, De Pau. Nis. mr Hiſt, Eec, Ang... 
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been decreed in a ſynod, at which he preſided, that no chalices of tin, 
or other metal, except gold vr filver, ſhould be uſed at the altar, (1) and, 
whereas many prieſts in the country neglected to furniſh their churches 
with ſuch ehalices, under the pretext of poverty, the next time a free 
gift or tax from the clergy was required, he ordered that each rector of a 
pariſh ſhould, for his quotutn, contribute one filver chalice, of a weight 
preſeribed. Theſe being brought in, he ordered them to be returned to 
the ſeveral pariſhes, and there made uſe of, undertaking himſelf to raiſe 
the fam neceflary for the wants of the fate. (2) His principal work, 
however, and that which has moſt contributed to perpetuate his memory 
in this tity, was the foundation of the church and hoſpital of St. Crols, 
at a place where, in the time of the Saxons, a ſinall convent had 
ſtood. (3) Here thirteen poor men were decently provided for, with 
neceſſuries in every reſpect, and one hundred others, the moſt indigent 
belonging to this populous city, each day were farniſhed with a plentiful 
meal. In the famous controverſy which took place in his time between 
the king and the metropolitain, he diſdained to barter the rights of his 


order and of religion itſelf (4) for the ſiniles of the court, and, in the 
fl end, 


(1) Brompton. Gerv. (2) Girald. Camb, (3) Godwin, De Preful. 

(4) It is unreaſonable and unjuſt to decide on the merits of the controverſy between 
Henry II and the celebrated St. Themas Beeket, as is generally done, by the uſages and 
opinions of the preſent day. To view it in its true light, we muſt tranſport ourſelves back 
into the twelfth century. To begin with the firſt ſtage of this controverſy : at the time we 
are ſpeaking of, out of reſpe& to ſaored orders and to literature, the immunity of the clergy 
(that is to fay of the regular ſtudents in every branch of learning whatever) was tho 
eſtabliſhed law of the land, and the firſt article in the charters and coronation oath, which 
Henry II, as well as ſeveral of his predeceffors and facceſſors figned and fwore to, the ad- 
vantages of which law, in ſuch circumſtances as then exiſted, may be found in Monteſquieu's 
Spirit of Laws. This being fo, was it not the duty of che metropolitain to guard and 
defend the privileges, belonging to a body of which he was the head and patron? Strange 
it is, that thoſe very writers, who extol archbilhop Simon Langton for extorting the privi- 
leges in queſtion from Henry's ſon, John, word in hand, on Runnimead, ſhould ſo bitterly 
mveigh againſt primate: Thomas, for defending the ſame by mere ſpiritual weapons, and 
due courſe of law !—With reſpe& co the cotiftitutions of Clatendon, which form dhe 
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end, he was applauded by the king himſelf for the conſcientious part 
which he acted in this important buſineſs. (1) In the early part of his 
epiſcopacy, being already poſſeſſed of legatine power, which placed him 
in a rank above all the other prelates, whether biſhops or archbiſhops, in 
the kingdom, he had formed a plan, which was approved of and neatly 
executed, for raiſing this ancient fee to the metropolitical rank, (2) by 
ſubjeRing to it all the fix ſees, (3) which had been taken out of it, 
making a ſeventh of Hyde-abbey, by which means this would have been 
far the moſt conſiderable of the three archbiſhoprics. However, the 
civil war in England, and the death of pope Lucius at Rome, fruſtrated 
this project. In his old age, this prelate increaſed his charities to ſuch a 
”— as hardly to leave himſelf and his ſervants the means of As 


ſecond part of this diſpute, ſome of theſe were not a bare infringement of privileges, 
granted by the ſtate, but an alteration of the eſtabliſhed religion of England, as it was then 
underſtood to be derived from its divine founder, patticularly that which goes to exempt all 
the king's officers and tenants from eccleſiaſtical cenſures, without his permiſſion firſt 
obtained. To conſent to this would have been a compleat ſurrender of all ſpiritual 
juriſdiction, and would have put it into the power of the king's ſucceſſors, though they 
ſhould tura Pagans, to determine who ſhould or who ſhould not receive the ſacraments. of 
the charch —But, in the third place, the cauſe in which this prelate ſhed his blood, was 
of a more -anmixed nature, and more demonſtratively juſt than either of the above- 


3 


mentioned. Four ruffians, without any authority whatſoever, real or alledged, ruſh upon 


him, as he is performing his ſacred functions at the altar of his cathedral, and, aſſuming 
to themſelves the right of deciding, by the cage, of their ſwords, upon an eccleſiaſtical 
cauſe, depending between the metropolitain and (certain of his ſuffragans, require him to 
take off the ſpiritual cenſure, which be had pronounced upon the latter; I cannot, he 
replies, itbout their complying with the conditions required by the canons in ſuch caſes.— Then 
you ſhall die, they furiouſly exdaitn,—T am rrady, he anfwers, to die in the cauſe of God and 
of bis church, and bows his head to their murderous weapons. Where ſhall we meet with 
« cauſe more evidently juſt, or defended with more heroiſm, tempered with” Chriſtian 
meekneſs? What civil magiſtrate, that had died on the bench of juſtice, in fimilar circum- 
ſtances and diſpoſitions, would not have had ſtatues erected to his memory! Vid, Chevii. 
Gervas. Rog. Hov. Rad. Dicet. &c. | 

(7) Godwin. (4) Mat. Weſt. ad. an. 10 Rudb. Walänghem. 

G) Theſe were Saliſbury, Exeter, Wells, Chicheſter, Hereford, and Wader 
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one ſlender meal in the day. (1) In addition to the loſs of his ſight, 
which he. ſuffered with great reſignation, (2) he added voluntary mor- 
tifications, (3) in the practice of which, and of conſtant prayer, he died 
in the be; 1171, and was buried before the high 80 in his cathe- 
dral. (4) | 
Henry, in papufitios to his repeated engagements, but in conformity 
with his uſual practice, kept this fee vacant a long time, in order that he 
might, in the interim, receive the profits of it. At length, at the requeſt 
of certain cardinals, (5) in 1173, he permitted the monks to proceed to 
an election, Who choſe Richard Toclive or of Ilcheſter, archdeacon of 
Poictiers, in 1175. Nevertheleſs, he was not conſecrated, or even ordained 
prieſt, until the following year. (6) He had purſued a different conduct 
from his predeceflor, in the famous controverſy above-mentioned, and 
had taken ſo active a part againſt the perſecuted primate, as to draw upon 
himſelf the ſentence of excommunication. (7) But the latter's death, 
in the manner above related, brought about that peace and uniformity 
of ſentiments in eccleſiaſtical matters, which he could not procure in his 
life time. Toclive, after his promotion, ſeems to have been a zealous 
churchman, no leſs. than an able magiſtrate, being appointed chief juſtice 
of the kingdom. (8) He at firſt endeavoured to improve the charitable 
inſtitution of his predeceſſor at Sparkford, namely, the hoſpital of St. 
Croſs, (o) but afterwards ſeems to have founded another, upon a ſimilar 
plan, at an equal diſtance from the city, on the oppoſite fide of it, which 
was dedicated to 86. ene Magdalen (10) He died in thei * . 


60 Girald. Gang: 1 (2) Harnafield. 1 

(3) Girald.— lle had the ſatisfaction to entertain, er. a long tine in his! "BAM 
monaſtery, the famous St. William, archbiſhop of Vork. 

(4). Rudb.—_He left certain writings behind him, one concerning the diſcovery of king 
Arthur' s monument, at Glaſſenbury, which took place whilſt he was abbot there; another 
concerning the ſtate of his cathedral, which appears to have been extant in the time of 


Harpsfield. _ | | enn 
(5) Godwin? (6) “ Ordinati, & ene 4 Annal. Wint. an. 1174. Re 
(7) Rad. Dicet. mag. (8) Ibid. 00 Lowth's Life of W. W. . 


(io) See our Survey of Wincheſter, Part I. : 
with 
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with his royal maſter and patron, king Henry, viz. in 1189, (1) and was 
buried on the north ſide of the preſbytery, in his cathedral, where 
his tomb, with an honourable epitaph to his ma is ſtill to be 
ſeen. (2) 
Henry, whoſe dominions and power, hbuph: the moſt extenſive in 
Eufope, were not equal to his ambition, (3) at Tength died quite diſguſted 
with the enjoyments of this life. (4) His ſon Richard, having attended 
his funeral, at the famous monaſtery of Font Evraud, haftened into 
England, and, as the royal treaſury was ſtill kept at Wincheſter, he made 
this his firſt place of reſort. Here he cauſed his father's money and 
other valuable effects to be weighed, and an exact inventory of them to 
be taken, the amount of which exceeded the ſum of 900, o00l. in gold 
and ſilver, beſides rich veſſels, jewels, and precious ſtones. (5) He at 
the ſame time received here the homage of his nobility, on his acceſſion 
to the throne. (6) He then made a tour to Saliſbury, Marlborough, and 
other places, (7) in order to allow ſufficient leifure for making the 
neceflary preparations for his coronation, which he was reſolved to have 
conducted with unuſual magnificence. *. 

This ceremony gave occaſion to a conteſt, Which was often renewed, 
concerning precedeney, between the two rival cities of Winchefter and 
London, on the following ſubject. It was an eftabliſhed rule, upon the 
coronation of a ſovereign, for the chief nohility of the kingdom to attend, 
and perform certain honourable ſervices, attached to their reſpective 

(1) N. 8. (2) Vid. ibid. 

(3) He was accuſtomed to ſay that the world was not large enough ta ſatisfy the mind of 
1 r roms: Mat. Paris.—Hence the following line made part of his . — 

+ Sufficit hic tumulus cut non ſuffecerat orbis. 

00 In abyſſum triſtitiæ abſorptus, maledicens diei, in qua natug fuerat, & geniture | 
ſuæ, diem clauſit extremum.” Mat. Weſt. | | 

66) «Statim antem dux, ut applicuit, Wintoniam veniens, fecit ponderari & 1 in ſeriptum 
redigi omnes theſauros patris ſui. Et inventa ſunt plura quam nongenta millia librarum, 
in auro & argento, Perter utenfilia & n & lapides precioſos. Mat, Paris. 

0) TruſſelIln. 0 win 
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dignities. (1) Amongſt theſe haughty barons, the magifirates of the two 
above-mentioned cities were admitted, as repreſentatives of the ſame, to 
fill two important offices, namely, to officiate as wine butlers, and as 
clerks of the kitchen, at the coronation feaſt. 'The former of theſe offices 
was the more honourable, (2) and, from many cireumſtances, appears 
to have originally belonged to the citizens of Wincheſter. - On the 
preſent occaſion, however, the Londoners obtained the preference, pro- 
bably in conſideration of the ſum they paid, (3) at obtaining certain 
charters, which were now granted to them. Thus the citizens of Win- 
cheſter were obliged to be content with the inferior office of ſuper- 
intending the kitchen. (4) The fact is, they waved their claim, but did 
not ſuxrender it, as we ſhall afterwards have occaſion to obſerve. On 
the other hand, to prevent their being diſcontented, the new monarch 
preſented them with an ample charter, confirming and enlarging the 


ancient privileges of their * (35 


(1) One circumſtance, 8 noticed * our hiſtorians on this occaſion, is, that after 
the unctious and other ceremonies, when the crown was to be placed on the king's head, 
he himſelf took it off the altar, and delivered it to the archbifhop, to prevent the idea of 
his deriving his crown from the gift of the church. This jealouſy of the civil power will 
account for that of the church, with reſpect to inveſtitures by the crofier and the ring. 

(2) We learn from a Cottonian MS. quoted by Speed, Rich. 11, that the perquiſites of this 
office were the gold cup and waiter, which ſerved for preſenting wine to the king on this 
occafion. © What was the perquiſite of the other office does not appear. 

(3) Stow's Survey of London. 

(4) © Cives Londonienſes ſervierunt * ent & cives Wintonienſes de cocquina.“ 
Mat. Paris. > 

- (5). Chart. Antiq. 1 Rich, 1. N. 30. A On * this charter, 
the citizens of Wincheſter, free of the guild thereof, were exempt from the obligation of 
pleading without their own walls, from ſuffering the trial of dael. They were allowed to 
anſwer the pleas of the crown according to their ancient euſtem. They and their mer- 
chandize were exempt from all toll and cuſtom throughout the kingdom, and every ſea port 
in the king's dominions, as well on the other fide of the ſea as on this. They are not 
able to be fined, beyond what was cuſtomary in former times. They are: ſecured in all 
their property And rights. Certain royal duties are remitted to them, in order to keep the 
city in repair, and all their other privileges are confirmed to them. There ſeems, however, 
to be no ptiyilege in this charter, which the citizens were not before poſſeſſed of. 
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Whilſt our brave Cœur de Lion was afferting the cauſe of Chriſtendom 
on the plains of Paleſtine, and forcing the proud Saladin, and his hitherto 
victorious Muffelmen, to fly from the ſuperior proweſs of Engliſhmen, at 
a time that England itſelf, in general, was overrun with daring outlaws, 
under the command of the famous Robin o' th Wood or Hood, and 
London was convulſed by the ſedition of the impoſtor, William Long- 
beard, at the head of 50,000 rioters, (1) our city was increaſing in 
wealth and ſplendor, by the wiſe and beneficent meaſures of the prelate, 
who had worn its mitre fince the death of 'Toclive, namely, Godfrey: de 
Lucy, fon of chief juſtice Richard de Lucy. The moſt important and 
uſeful of theſe to this city and the neighbouring country was his reſtoring 
the navigation of the river Itchen, not only from the port of Northam, 
the old Southampton, as far as Winchefter, but alſo to the very head of 
the ſaid river, (2) in the neighbourhood of Alresford, where, by raiſing 
a vaſt mole or head, he formed a great lake, now called Alresford pond, 
by which means a vaſt quantity of marſhy land in that neighbourhood 
was drained, and a reſervoir of water was provided, for ſupplying the 
navigation in queſtion. This vaſt and expenſive work, which ſhews the 
greatneſs of biſhop Lucy's genius, as well as of his beneficence, was not 
finiſhed until the beginning of the following: reign, when he obtained 
for himſelf and his ſuccefſors the royalty of the faid river, from the 
above- mentioned lake down to the fea, which the latter ſtill enjoy, as 
likewiſe a charter for collecting certain duties upon this navigation. (5) 
He likewiſe; purchaſed of the king, who was then fetting out upon his 
cruſade, certain eftates for the benefit of his cathedral, which had be- 
longed to it, before they were alienated by the Conqueror. (4) and for 
himſelf and the e biſhops of this ſee, the cuſtody of the royal 


- (2) Gul. Neubrig K v, 65 ini... 

(2) Truſſel's MSS.“ At the head of this water,” ſays our aan in the paſſage here 
referred to, the ancient family of the Tichborne's, before the conqueſt, had their habita- 
tion, and thence- their nene, pe of unn my the "NN 
River) into Tichborne,”  .- . ZH 

(3) See Appendix. @ 8 & Menes. Rog. Hoy. Godwin, | | 

bet) | _ caſtle, 
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caſtle,” with the dignity and rights of earl of Wincheſter. (1) Godfrey 
did not, however, negle& the duties that more immediately belonged to 
his ſtation. He compleated and greatly enlarged the priory of Leſne or 
Weſtwood, in Kent, which had been eſtabliſhed by his father; (2) and 
he performed ſuch repairs and works in his cathedral here, as to merit 
being numbered amongſt its principal founders. The eaſtern end of the 
church, which was of Saxon workmanſhip, and had been left remaining 
by Walkelin, (3) muſt, by this time, have ſtood in need of repairs. Add 


to this that a new ſtyle of architecture, the moſt ſolemn and beſt 


calculated of all others for religious ſtructures, had now been diſcovered, 
and had reached its firſt ſtage of perfection, Our prelate accordingly 
determined to rebuild the aforeſaid portion of his church, in, what is now 
called, the Gothic ſtyle, begining with a tower, (4) which ſeems to have 
ſtood over the preſent chancel, and continuing his work unto what was 


then the extremity of the Lady chapel. (5) For compleating this great 


work he entered into a contract with a confraternity or ſociety of work- 
men, who. were bound to execute their undertaking within the {pace of 


five years. (6) 

Our Cœur de Lion returned to England, not 0 much elated by the 
laurels which he had won on the walls of Acon, and in the fields of 
Paleſtine, as depreſſed by the accidental and unjuſt captivity, which he 
had endured in the dungeons of Trivallis, through the treachery of the 


(1) Rog. Ho v. () Godwin. | (3) Annal. Wint, an. 1093. 

(4) © An. 1200. Hoc anno inchoata eſt & perfecta turris Wintonienſis ecclefize,” —This 
cannot be underſtood of the preſent tower, which, by all accounts, and by the ſtyle of its 
architecture, muſt have been finiſhed a century earlier. Hence Ve muſt admit of a ſecond 
tower, to the eaſtward of the former, which having ſubſiſted in the time of the Saxons, 
was now rebuilt, and continued until biſhop Fox rebuilt the whole of the preſbytery. 

(5) The ſtyle of the building in queſtion beſpeaks this __ and the following imperfect 
paſſage of Rudborne ſeems to confirm eby above account: Ad altare B; * ad finem, 


cum aliis (alis, lege) yoltans.” 


(66) „P. Wintonienſis G. de Luey conſiituit oonfratriam pro reparatione coclefin Winton. 
duraturam ulgae ad quinque annos | completos.” A, Wint. an. 1202, 1 8 
| | 191 4s 4 e 
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duke of Auſtria. In ſhort, he could hardly conſider himſelf as a king, 
after having. been a captive, without the ceremony of a new coro- 
nation, (5) which accordingly he appointed to be performed in this regal 
city. As certain circumſtances. of this folemnity tend to illuſtrate the 
antiquities of Wincheſter, and others are deſcriptive of the manners of 
the times, we ſhall give them at large, as they occur in an ancient 
hiſtorian of great credit. 

« On the 14th day of April, in the year 1194, Richard left Woodſtock 
and arrived at Freemantle; the next day he came to the cattle of Win- 
cheſter, which he left on the 16th of April, after dinner, and retired to 
the priory of St. Swithun, (viz. the monaſtery of the cathedral church). 
Here he ſlept the enſuing night and bathed himſelf, ordering, at the ſame 
time, his brother Geoffry, Who was archbiſhop of York, not to have his 
croſs carried before him, at the ceremony which was to take place the 
next day, for fear of a diſpute between him and the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury on the ſubject. (0) As Geoffry was not allowed this honour- 
able diſtinction, he refuſed to be preſent at the coronation. , On the 17th 
of the ſaid month, being the octave of Eaſter-day, there aflembled toge- 
ther in St. Swithun's church, Hubert archbiſhop of Canterbury, John 
archbiſhop of Dublin, Hugh biſhop of Durham, Richard biſhop of London, 
Gilbert biſhop of Rocheſter, William biſhop. of Ely, Sefrid biſhop of 
Chicheſter, Henry biſhop of Exeter, William biſhop of Hereford, with 
the biſhops of Worceſter, St. David's, and Bangor, beſides many abbots, 
clergymen, and a great multitude of people. Then king Richard, being 
clothed in his royal robes, 'with'the crown upon his head, holding, in 
his right hand, a royal ſceptre, which terminated in a croſs, and, in his 
left hand, a — with the figure of a dove at the top of it, 
came forth feu His apartments in the priory, being conducted, on the 


0 00 Apud Wintoniam in octavis W ignominia captivitatis deleta, quaſi novus rex | 
ſolemniter coronatus eſt.” Chron. Bromp. 


(2) Winchefter being in the province of Canterbury, it was not law ſul for the archbiſhop % : 


of York to appear in public here with the enfigns of his metropolitical authority. 
| right 
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right hand, by his chancellor, the biſhop of Ely, and on the left, by the 
biſhop of London, Before the king marched, in ſolemn proceſſion, the 
above-mentioned archbiſhops and other prelates, with the abbots, monks, 
and clergy, and after him came, in equal order, the earls, barons, 
military officers, and a great number of other lay perſons of diſtinction. 
The ſilken canopy was held upon four lances over the king by four earls, 
namely, by Roger Bigot, earl of Norfolk, William, earl of the Ifle of 
Wight, and the earls of Saliſbury and Ferrers; and the three ſwords of 
ſtate, that were kept in the royal treaſury, were carried, the firſt by 
William, king of Scotland, the ſecond by Hamelin, earl of Warren, and 
the third by Ranulph, earl of Cheſter. The Scottiſh monarch walked in 
the middle, having Hamelin on his right hand, and Ranulph on his left, 
The king being thus conducted into the cathedral, and up to the high 
altar, there fell upon his knees, and devoutly received the archbiſhop's 
folemn benediction. He then was led to the throne, which was prepared 
for him on the ſouth fide of the choir. In the mean time the dowager 
queen Eleanor, with the ladies her attendants, ſtood on the north fide, 
directly oppoſite to him. The archbiſhop of Canterbury celebrated maſs, 
in the conrſe of which the king was conducted in due ſtate by his two 
aſſiſtants, the aforeſaid biſhops, to make his offering, and was brought 
back to his place in the fame order. When maſs was finiſhed, the king 
Was led back again to his apartments, with the ſolemnities that have 

been deſcribed above. He then laid aſide his ponderous robes and crown, 
and put on other robes and a crown, that were much lighter, and fo 
proceeded to dinner, which was ſerved in the refectory of the monks. 
The aforefaid archbiſhops and prelates, as likewiſe the king of Scotland 
and the lay earls and barons, had the honour of fitting at table with him, 
and every other perſon, who officiated at the ceremony, being placed 
in his proper rank and place, partook of the royal entertainment. On 
this occaſion the citizens of London purchafed of the king, for the ſum of 
200 marks, the privilege of performing the office of butlers, in oppoſi- 


tion to the claim of the citizens of Wincheſter, who, in conſequence ot 
this, 
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this, performed the ſervice of the kitchen. (1) The ſame day after 
dinner the king returned to his habitation in the caſtle.” (2) "oy 
This pompous ceremony, however, not being new. to. the king, had 
loſt its charms in his eyes, and he was far from ſhewing himſelf, to uſe the 
words of the poet, © as kind as kings on coronation day.” (3) At his 
firft arrival in the city, he began by diſpoſſeſſing the cathedral of its two 
manors, and the biſhop of the royal caſtle and county of Wincheſter, (4) 
which the latter had purchaſed of him, on the plea that the roygl 
demeſnes could not be alienated. 'The chagrin, which this unexpected 
ſtroke occaſioned in our prelate, accounts for his not even appearing in 
the ſplendid ſolemnity, which took place in his cathedral. During his 
ſtay here he cited ſome of his nobles to appear before him, and impoled 
heavy fines on others, who had taken part with his brother John in 
certain late commotions. (5) One of his moſt loyal courtiers, Peter 
Rievallis, dying at this time in our city inteſtate, the king availed himſelf 
of his prerogative, and ſeized on all his effects to a great amount. (6) 
Finally, he now alſo diſobliged the king of Scotland, by refuſing to let 
him purchaſe the fief of the county of Northumberland, with the caſtles 
belonging to it, which had been voluntarily, ſurrendered by the biſhop of 
Durham; this occaſioned his couſin, the ſaid jking, to leave our city; 
and return home in great anger and confuſion. (7) From Wincheſter 
Richard moved to Waltham, and from thence to Portſmouth, where he 
embarked for the Continent, never more to return to England. Dying 
of a wound, which he received at the ſiege of Chaluz, in 1199, after the 


(1) This fact of bribery ſeems to betray a bad 3 and to prove that the conteſted 
privilege belonged of right to the city of Wincheſter. 

(2) Rog. Hov. Annales pars poſterior, (3) Dryden' s Hind and Panther. 

(4) Diſſaiſivit Godefridum Winton. epiſcopum de caſtello & comitatu Wintoniz.” 
Rog. Hov.—From the whole of this account is proved the error of Groſe, Antiquit. 
vol. VIII, alias Supplem, who ſays that Richard I committed the care of Wincheſter caſtle 
to Hugh, biſhop of Durham. (5) Rog. Hov. 

(6) Truſſel's MS.—Geoftry Ridel, biſhop of Ely, having alſo died incline, four years 
earlier, at Wincheſter, the king ſeized upon all his effects. Hiſt. Elicnbs. Ang. Sac. 


O) Rog. Hov. , | ? 
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moſt heroical charity, exerciſed towards the bowman who wounded 
him, (1) he was buried at the feet of his father, at Font Evraud, in the 
very ſame robes and crown which he had worn at the above-deferibed 
ſolemnity, in this our city. (2) | | 

The nation was not deceived in the preſages, which they had formed 
of the king who next mounted the throne, from his conduct to his 
father Henry, which was undutiful, to his brother Richard, which was 
diſloyal, and to his nephew Arthur, which was treacherous and ſan- 
guinary. (3) John Lackland was, at the ſame time, avaricious and pro- 
digal, tyrannical and puſillanimous, profane and ſuperſtitious. Yet it ſo 
happened, that the nation in general, and this city in particular, derived 
greater and more laſting adyantages from his vices, than from the virtues 
of moſt of their other kings. | | 

The firſt viſit, which we read of his e to this city, was for the 
purpoſe of extortion, having ſummoned the chief men of the kingdom 
to meet him here, for this effect, in the beginning of the year 1207. (4) 
The tax which he now impoſed was no leſs than a thirteenth of all 
moveable property, which fell ſo heavy on the ſubject, that many perſons, 
and amongſt the reſt his brother, Geoffry, archbiſhop of York, choſe 
rather to leave the kingdom, than ſubmit to the payment of it. (5) John 
ſeems to have reſided the greater part of this year in our city, planning 
further ſchemes for accumulating money, which he afterwards put in 
execution, chiefly againſt thoſe who were-leaſt able to defend themſelves 
from | injuſtice, | the Jews and the different orders of religious. (6) 
Towards the end of this year, his queen was delivered of a ſon, in this 
city, who was chriſtened by the name of his * e, ( 7) and 


<0) Rog. Hov. (2) Annat. Wint. an. 1199. | 
(63) Cum poſtea rex occideret Arthurum, &.“ Hen. Knighton, De Event. I. II, c. x1v. 
(A4) © Anno 1207 rex Joannes natale Domini celebravit apud Wintoniam, præſentibus 
regni magnatibus. Deinde, in Purificatione B. M. de rapina cogitans, .& ponens ſpem in 
pecuniæ theſauris, cepit per totam e e 13 ang ws ex Þ «94% m1 mobilibus 4 a 


aliis.” Mat. Weſt. 
(5) Mat. Paris. Mat. Weſt. (6) Mat. Paris. (0) Idem. Adin) Wint. 


OY 
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who, is ſtill known. in hiſtory by the name of Henry of Wincheſter. It 
was not, however, ſo much out of affection for this city, where he wag 
bleſſed with a ſon and heir, as in purſuance of the plan, on which he 
was now bent, for raiſing ready money, by every means poſſible, that, 
ſoon after the aforeſaid event, (1) be conferred upon it all the great 
and hitherto unprecedented privileges of a corporation, by virtue of 
which our city became, in a certain ſenſe, a little independant ſtate 
in the heart of the kingdom, the chief citizens electing their own 
magiſtrates, framing laws for their own government, and even collecting 
and applying to their own ule, the royal iſſues, that had hitherto been 
collected by the ſheriffs of the county, for the benefit of the crown. 
The fact is, the citizens purchaſed theſe Jura Regalia, as they were called, 
for the ſum of 200 marks, once paid, and 100 marks per annum. (2) 
Thus Wincheſter was the firſt of all corporate cities or places in the 
kingdom, (3) in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the term, near two years before the 
preſent metropolis had even obtained the privilege of being governed by 
a mayor. (4) This charter, by which theſe Jura Regalia were conveyed, 
is. unfortunately loſt, but another charter, granted by this king to our 
city, about the ſame time with the former, has been recovered by the 
induſtry. of a diligent antiquary in the laſt century. (5) In addition to 
all the immunities from toll, cuſtom, fines, duels, trial out of their own 
walls, &c. which the citizens enjoyed by former charters, two new 
articles are mentioned, by one of which a grant is made of two mills 

| | £1 $ 

(x) In 1208. | | | 

(2) Truſſel's MSS. * was a r ane and 3 mayor of this city, * 
carefully examined its records near two centuries ago, when many evidences were in being, 
which now are loſt. —This writer aſſerts, as facts, of which he had ſufficient proofs, the 
particulars above ſtated; but Wavel impoſes upon the reader when he gives the * 
between inverted commas, as if they were part of the original charter. 

7 (4) See above, p. 2212. 

(5) Truflel.—See our Appendix, hs the original text is given, which ! 18 . in a 
very faulty manner by Wavel. He alſo dates it erroneouſly, viz. in 1207, whereas Truſſel, 
from whom he profeſſes to take it, Ry ſays that it was granted in the ninth year of 
1 John, or A. D. 1208. 

2 G 2 | below 
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below the city, at a place called Coytbury, for the purpoſe of keeping it 
in repair ; by the other it was ordained, that the royal mint and exchange 
of money ſhould be for ever kept at Wincheſter, with all the privileges 
annexed to them. A few years* after the above charters. were granted, 
the king being defirous of gratifying one of his moſt potent barons, who 
had formerly been one of his bittereſt enemies, (1) namely, Saer de 
Quincey, created him earl of Wincheſter. (2) - 

Our city now became the ſcene of one of the moſt difgraceful tranſ- 
actions, both for church and ſtate; that is recorded in hiſtory. Upon the 
death of archbiſhop Hubert, two perſons were ſucceſſively choſen by the 
cathedral monks of Canterbury, in whom this right was veſted, to re- 
place him, one of whom had the priority of election, the other the 
advantage of the king's ſupport. (3) This cauſe being carried to Rome 
for deciſion, ' and no leſs than fourteen of the electing monks being 
preſent, to ſupport one or other of the aforeſaid claims, (4) the pope 
obliged them, as the repreſentatives of their convent, to proceed to a 
third election, and to chooſe the celebrated Stephen Langton, who hap- 
pened to be then at his court, for their archbiſhop. The election being 
accordingly made, he himſelf conſecrated Langton for the vacant ſee. 
This meaſure brought on a violent qurrrel between the king and the 
pope, and both parties proceeded” to the moſt unjuſtifiable lengths. The 
former wreaked his vengeance on the whole body of eccleſiaſtics and 
religious, within the realm, deſpoiling them of all their property, and 
depriving them of the very protection of the laws. (5) The latter, not 
content with putting the whole kingdom under an ecclefiaftical in- 
terdict, (6) which laſted during the fix years that this diſpute continued, 


A” Orderat, (rex) quaſi virus viperum, Saerum de Quincey.” Muat. Paris. an. 1215. 
i) Viz. in 1215.—Truſſel's MSS. Brook's Heraldry. 

(3) Mat. Paris. Mat. Weſt. a (4) Hen. Knighton. 

(5) He went fo far as to applaud, inſtead of puniſhing, the murderer of a prieft At 
another time he cauſed three ſtudents of Oxford to be hanged, in revenge of a crime which 
one of their companions had committed, but of which they were quite innocent. Mat. Paris. 
(s) During theſe fix years no eccleſiaſtical function was allowed to be performed, Except 

baptizing infants, and adminiſtering the 1 to the dying. Mat. Paris. 


and 
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and with excommunicating the king, by name, at length proceeded 6 
far out of his owtr province, as to pretend to abſolve the ſubjects of this 
kingdom from their allegiance to John, and to authoriſe the king of 
France” to make a conqueſt of England. (1) This meaſure, however 
unjuſt, and, of ' itſelf empty, in the particular cireumſtances, in which 
John was placed, produced its intended effect. The latter was frightened 
into the "moſt abject ſubmiſſion, and had the meanneſs to accept of the 
alarming terms which the pope's agent, Pandulph,- had the inſolency to 
propoſe. Theſe were no leſs than abſolute vaſſalage and tribute on his 
own part, and on that of his ſubjects, to the court of Rome: (2) By 
thus endeavouring to clude the prediction, which ſo much terrified him, 
of the famous Yorkfhire hermit, Peter, (who foretold that the king would 
loſe his crown before a certain day,) he ſtrictly fulfilled it. (3) Such at 
leaſt is the general remark of our ancient hiſtorians, who univerſally 
prove a true Engliſh ſpirit, in deſcribing the conduct, both of the Roman 
pontiff and of the Engliſh monarch, in the aforeſaid important tranſ- 
action. (4) The diſgraceful negociation began indeed at Dover, where 
the king laid his crown and his treaſures at the feet of Pandulph, but it 
was finally concluded in our city, where John was abſolved from his 
excommunication, and where he ratified the terms, which he had before 
agreed to. Pandulph had returned to the Continent, and, in his place, 
came over archbiſhop Langton, and the biſhops of London, Ely, Lincoln, 
and Hereford, together with a great number of other perſons,” of the 
laity, as well as the clergy, who had been ſufferers in the late diſpute. (5) 
The prelates repaired from Dover, where they landed; to Wincheſter, 
the king then reſiding there, who hearing of their approach to the city, 
went out to meet them, on the downs of Magdalen-hill, (6) where, at 


(1) Mat, Paris. Mat. Weſt. | (2) Iidem. 

(3) © Refignavit igitur coronam Angliz Innocentio papz, & ei fecit wading; & fecit 
de liberrima regione ancillam, ut princeps provinciarum fieret ſub tributo; chartam inde 
conficiens lugubrem & deteſtabilem.“ Mat. Weſt. an. 1213. | 

(4) © (Rex) De libero factus eſt fern“ Hen. Knighton, De Brent Mat. N. Ke. 

WE Iidem. SETS 3. (56) Truſſel's MSS. 5 
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the ſight of them, he fell upon his knees, and ſhed many tears. (1) This 
had the effect of melting the whole company, who mingled their tears 
with his. The prelates raiſing him from the ground, they now marched 
in a mournful proceſſion, repeating the 50th pſalm, (2) to the weſtern 
door of the cathedral, where a great multitude of diſtinguiſhed per- 
ſonages joined them in weeping and praying. They did not, however, 
yet enter into the church, this being unlawful, in the predicament in 
which the king ſtood, of an excommunicated perſon, but, after ſome 
time, proceeded to the monks chapter-houſe, where he was abſolved in 
due form. (3) The king, on his part, ſwore upon the holy goſpels, that 
he would annul all unjuſt laws, and revive the equitable laws of St. 
Edward. (4) He alſo again renewed the fealty and homage which he 
had ſworn to the pope. (5) The firſt part of this oath was what he 
owed to his people, and well it would have been for him had he oblerved 
it; the latter was an act of treachery to them, and of diſhonour to 
himſelf. (6) 

All this, however, was hypocriſy, or at moſt a paſſing „„. on 
the part of John. His conduct to his ſubjects became tyrannical and 
flagitious, beyond all example in this country. Hence his moſt powerful 
barons were ſoon up in arms againſt him, and our city, amongſt others, 
fell into their hands. (7) This confederacy, chiefly through the addreſs of 
archbiſhop Langton, (8) is productive of Magna Charta, which our faith- 
leſs monarch ſigns indeed, upon Runnimead, but pays no more attention to, 


in his conduct, than he had done to his former engagements. Tired out 


with a ſucceſſion of evils, ſpringing from a bad government, the nobles, 
very unwiſely, fly to a much greater, that of inviting armed foreigners 
amongſt them. In ſhort, young Lewis lands, and John, unable to rely 


() Alias the 5ſt Palm. 


(1) Mat. Paris. en 
(5) lidem. 


(3) Annal. Wint. Mat. Paris. 5 (4) Iidem. 


(G) * Omnia fecit in ſuo velle nec voluit legis formam ſeryire.“ Hen, Knighton, De 
Exent. 1. 11, e, XV.“ More odibili magnatum uxores & dominas concupivit, deridendo 


maritos, poſt perpeturata mala. Quod extitit principium & origo guerre.” en. 
(7? dem. 0 50 


(8) Mat. Paris. 
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on his troops, flies to this city for ſafety. (1) Here he erects the royal 
ſtandard of the dragon, as if he meant to give battle to his enemies; (2) 
but, upon their approach, he appoints Savaric de Mauleon, to be his 
governor of Wincheſter, and retires to Glouceſter. Sevaric remains not 
long behind his maſter, but ſetting fire to the city, abandons it to young 
Lewis, (3) Who takes poſſeſſion of it, together with the royal caſtle, and 
that of the biſhop, and commits great depredations and ravages in 
them. (4) The other caſtles of the county follow the example of its 
capital, and ſurrender at the firſt ſummons. Only Odiham caſtle, with a 
garriſon of three ſoldiers and ten labouring men, makes a gallant defence 
againſt a whole army, for the ſpace of fifteen days. (5) Thus did this 
and the whole neighbouring country become a province of France, which 
it would probably ſtill have continued, but for the unexpected event of 
the king's death, who died of a broken heart, at Newark, and was 
buried, by his own deſire, in Worceſter cathedral. (6) Upon 
(1) Mat. Weſt. | (2) J. Stow. 
(3) Annal. Wint,—Wavel ſays, Hitt of Wincheſter, vol. 11, p. 69, that the caſtle held 
out for the King, and that Lewis was unable to reduce it,—Theſe aſſertions are in direct 


oppoſition to original writers. See Mat. Paris, Annal. Wint. Knighton, &c. 

Y Truſſel's MSS. (5) Mat. Paris. 

(6) A late topographer, whoſe chief boaſt is, that the city, which he SAbbrates is 
poſſeſſed of the remains of the worſt of our ſovereigns, has fallen into various errors on this 
his favourite ſubject, as well as on many others. He congratulates Worceſter on being 
poſſeſſed of ** the moſt ancient tomb or monument extant in England of all the lineal 
anceſtors of his preſent majeſty, fince the Conqueror.“ But how inconſiſtent is it to 
celebrate the antiquity of a pedigree, from a particular period, when it is known to mount 
up ſo much higher? Or does he really think that it is more for his majeſty's honour to be 
deſcended from king John of Worceſter, than from the Egberts and Alfreds of this city 2. 
But to confine the queſtion within the period of the conqueſt, has this writer forgotten 
William Rufus of Wincheſter, and Stephen of Feverſham, not no mention Henry of 
Reading ? Surely he will not ſay that the above-named monarchs are not lineal anceſtors of 
his majeſty ; for is King John his lineal anceſtor by blood? 

Theſe miſtakes, however, are not ſo unpardonable in an antiquary, as his i Ignorance or 
malice in perpetually holding up to the unmerited ridicule of the preſent age, the ſentiments 
and the conduct of men in paſt ages, whoſe memory it was his peculiar duty to protect from 
injury. He is never fatisfied with repeating bis ealumnies on the Kusel of King John's 
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Upon the death of John, his ſon Henry, a native of Wincheſter, then 


only nine years of age, ſucceeded to the throne. Contrary to former 
. precedents, 


FR © 


Ge — * On the ſkull of king Jobs) was found the celebrated monk's cowl, in which 
he is recorded to have been buried, as a paſſport through the regions of purgatory.“ See 
an account of the diſcovery of the body of king John, by Valentine Green.—* To be 
buried in a monk's cowl was deemed, in thoſe days, a good paſſport through purgatorial 
regions.“ Hiſt. of Worceſter, by Valentine Green, vol. 1, p. 157.—“ It was confidered that 
the remains of king John partook of the reverence paid to N Holy Virgin, and that they 
received additional ſanctiſication, in being left undiſturbed before her altar, and between the 
ſepulohres of the ſaints Oſwald and Wulſtan.““ Ibid. p. 59.—* The cowl of a monk was 
deemed by king John to be a helmet of ſalvation for him in a future ſtate.“ Ibid. p. 73.— 
What a maſs is here of ignorant and illiberal abuſe, calculated to repreſent the piety 
of our anceſtors as more ſtupid, and of a more immoral tendency, than the mythology of 
their Pagan anceſtors, and much: leſs warranted or excuſable than the ſexton's tale of king 
John being poiſoned by St. Oſwald and St, Wulſtan, which the ſame author ridicules in 
his preface, p. xvi. But ift, Mr. G. who writes ſo much about monk's cowls, proves 
himſelf not to know what a cowl is. He ſuppoſes it to be a mere hood, covering the ſkull, 
Upon due enquiry, however, he will find it to be a large garment, which, particularly 
about the time in queſtion, covered the whole, or almoſt the whole body.—2dly. The ſai 
writer is here challenged to produce the record which he ſpeaks of, as ſignifying: that the 
faid cowl was 4 a paſſport through the regions of purgatory ;” or, inſtead of it, to bring 
forward the decree of any ſynod, or the writings of any divine or ſchoolman, intimating 
ſuch an abſurd dogma. The fact is, bad this opinion been that of the age, as our writer 
ſays it was, we ſhould not fail to find it in the Maſter of Sentences, the Sum of St. 
Thomas Acquinas, and other ſuch works, written about this, period, and of courſe every 
corpſe would have been buried in a monk's cowl, no leis than King John's, Laſtly, This 
writer, before he ſpoke of the * reverence and ſanctification,” which, he ſays, king John 
partook of from the place of his interment, and of “ the helmet of ſalvation, in a future 
ſtate,” which he deſcribes him as wearing, ought to have examined what were the real 
ſentiments of the age concerning the ſtate of the deceaſed monarch's ſoul. The following 
line makes part of an epitaph, which Matthew Paris ſays was compoſed for him, and inti- 
mates was actually put upon his monument 
Hunc mala, poſt mortem, timor 57 ne fata 
He gives another epitaph, compoſed on the occaſion, ſtill more ſevere j— 
Anglia, ſicut adbuc ſordet fætore Joannis, 
Sordida fadatur, fadante Joanne, gehenna. 
The latter our good monk condemns as too proſane. On the contrary, ha expreſſes hopes, 


(not that the cowl of his order will prove a helmet of ſalvation to thb deceaſed, but) that the 
. ew 
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precedents, he was anointed and crowned king in the city of Glouceſter, 
2 our biſhop, Peter de Rupibus, afſiſted by John of Bath, performed 
the ceremony, (1) in the preſence of Gualo, the pope's legate, and a 
number of faithful Engliſh barons. The cauſe of this ſingularity was, 
that Weſtminſter, Wincheſter, and the whole ſouth of England, were in 
the enemies power, and that archbiſhop Langton was then one of their 
partizans, in conſequence of Which he was ſuſpended by our prelate, in 
the name of the pope. By the prudent and active meaſures of our 
aforeſaid biſhop, and of William, earl of Pembroke, the latter of whom 
was guardian of the king's perſon, and protector of the realm, (2) the 
royal cauſe gained ſtrength, and that of Lewis declined daily, until 
the latter was obliged to decline the conteſt, and to withdraw from the 
kingdom. At the end of four years, young Henry, with the above- 
mentioned William, earl marſhal, holding his court at our city, that moſt 
worthy and accompliſhed nobleman ſickened and died, (3) upon which 
biſhop Peter, with the approbation of the nobility, ſucceeded to his 
charge. (4) By this means he became, in a manner, poſſeſſed of the 
whole royal authority, and the . of this city was, of courſe, 
Sem increaſed. 

This prelate had ſucceeded Godfrey de ny in the ſee of Wincheſles; 
through the favour of the late king, A. D. 1204. He was by birth a 
native of Poitou, and had merited the honour of knighthood trom king 
Richard, whom he had ſerved in his wars with fidelity and talents. (5) 


.« 2 good ie which he did in his life time would plead for him at the 3 of Chriſt” 
Another monk, Matthew of Weſtminſter, deſcribes him as dying the death of a reprobate, 
© malecidens & non valedicens omnibus baronibus ſuis,” and the canon of Leiceſter ſpeaks 
of a good clerk, who being anxious for the ſoul of his royal maſter, continued praying for a 
token of his Rate, until he received one | of the moſt 1 nature. De Event. 
Ang. I. 21. N 

(1) Some writers ſay that Mt the king, bat the account of Mat. Paris, which 
we have adopted above, ſeems to be far the beſt grounded. | 
(2) Ibid. Led cd (3). Mat. Paris. Mat. Weſt, ad, an, 1219. 
(4). * Rex in cuſtodia Petri eee remanſit.” Mat. Weſt, 


(5) « Vir equeſtris ordinis. Mat. Paris. | T4} {1 1 46h; 
: 5 2 H Hence 
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Hence he was generally thought, by his education and paſt conduct, to 
be better qualified to command an army than to preſide over a dioceſe. (1) 
In this exalted ſtation it was impoſſible” that he ſhould not have ſome 
rivals and enemies, from mere jealouſy, but he increaſed their number by 
his own conduct, which was more honeſt than politic. The exigencies 
of the ſtate requiring a large ſupply of money, he adviſed his royal 
pupil, inſtead of extorting money from the hard hands of the poor, to 
reſume a great number of valuable grants, which, with a boying levity, 
he had diſtributed amongſt his courtiers: (2) But what was {till more 
imprudent and fatal to him, he betrayed ſo great a partiality for his own 
countrymen, that they engroſſed almoſt every place of honour or 
profit. (3) Amongſt the moſt active of the biſhop's enemies was the 
famous Roger Bacon, then one of the king's chaplains, but who after- 
wards became a Franciſcan friar, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf, in ſo eminent 
'a degree, for his ſkill in mathematics. This able man, both in his 
ſermons (4) and in his private interviews, endeavoured to prejudice the 
royal youth againſt his guardian and miniſter. On a certain occaſion he 
took an opportunity of aſking the king what things he thought u 
prudent pilot, in ſteering a ſhip, was moſt afraid f the latter reply- 
ing that Roger himſelf, who had made many voyages, could beſt 
anſwer that queflion;. certainly, fays he, they are flones and rocks, 
_ (Petra and Rupes) alluding to the two names of our prelates. (5) In 
ſhort, at length his enemies, and principally the chief juſtice, Hugo de 
Burg, ſucceeded in ſupplanting him in Henry's/favour. 'The conſequence 
was, that he retired abroad in 1227, and made an expedition to the Holy 
Land, where, by his prudent counſels, he rendered the greateſt ſervices 
to the emperor. Frederic, and the Chriſtian cauſe. (6) Returning home 
in 1231, he was received in ſolemn proceſſion by the monks and clergy 
of his cathedral, (7) which honour had alſo been paid to the king, and 
the metropolitain Richard in his abſence. (8) Being ſhortly after viſited in 
(1) © In negotiis plus bellicis quam ſcholaſticis eruditus.” Mat. Weſt. 


(2) Polydore Verg. (3) Mat. Paris. (4) Pitſius, De Scrip. Ang. 


(5) Mat. Paris. (6) Ibid. (7) Mat. Weſt.  ' (8) Viz. an. 1230. Annal. Want. . 
\ 
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this city by his former pupil, he ſoon gained his former influence over 
him, (1) which he held about two years, when the royal indignation was 
ſo powerfully excited againſt him and his principal agents, Peter de 
Rivallis and Stephen Segrave, that the two former found it neceſſary to 
fly to the cathedral, and the latter to the church of St. Mary's nuns, in 
this city, for the protection of their perſons. (2) The biſhop, however, 
once more recovered the king's favour, and being ſent for from abroad 
by the pope; he, with his uſual talents and dexterity, extricated him 
from his difficulties, and obtained the higheſt confidence of the emperor 
and other princes on the Continent. (3) Finding his health decline, he 
returned home, and died in his palace of Farnham, in 1233, to the 
irreparable loſs, ſays a cotemporary hiſtorian, (4) both of church and 
ſtate; He was buried in the cathedral, according to his own directions, 
with the utmoſt privacy. (5) It might be expected that a life, ſo much 
devoted to exterior and public concerns, would have left no leiſure for 
the peculiar duties of his ſtation, and it is certain that his metropolitain, 
St. Edmund Rich, made ſome reproaches to him of the above-mentioned 
nature; nevertheleſs, he was, upon the whole, a zealous and edifying 
prelate, and left ſeveral monuments of his piety to future ages. One of 
theſe was the convent. of the Dominican friars, which he founded near 
the caſt gate of this city; (6) a ſecond was an hoſpital, called Gad's= 
houſe, at Portſmouth ; a third was the Norbertin abbey of Titchfield ; X 
fourth, the priory of canon regulars, at Selbourn. (7) He was alſo in- 
ſtrumental in the foundation of the Ciſtercian abbey of Edwardſtow or 
Letly, (8) near Southampton. All theſe were in his own dioceſe, beſides 
Which he founded three or four other religious houſes, in different parts 
of the kingdom, and one at Joppa, in the Holy Land. (o) 

0% Mat Weſt. (az) Idem, (3) Mat: Paris. (4) Idem. (s) Idem. 
(6) Godwin. Speed. Harpefield. | (7) Mat. Paris, ITT. 
(8) Godwin.—Letley, i. e. de Læto Loco, improperly called Netley. 


(9) Godwin. N. B. The year before this biſhop's death a whale was. caſt upon the ſhore 
at Millbrook, and was adjudged to IE to the monks of our cathedral, n manor * 
| aynexed to the ſame. | | | 
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The death of the aforeſaid illuftrious prelate was peculiarly detrimental 
to this city, as it produced a violent and diſaſtrous contention between 
the king and the ſucceeding biſhop. The former was inflexibly bent 
upon having William of Valentia, the uncle of his new married queen, 
elected to this dignity. (1) The monks, who had heard that William 
was a man, not only ambitious, but alſo ſanguigary, (2) ſtood upon their 
right, and perſiſted in refuſing to chooſe him. By way, however, of com- 
pounding with the king, whoſe indignation they dreaded, they ſucceſſively 
elected two of his miniſters and favourites, William de Raley, bithop of 
Norwich, and Ralph Nevill, biſhop of Chicheſter. (3) Theſe attempts, 
however, had no other effect than that of cauſing him to diſcard, from 
his ſervice, both theſe prelates. The diſpute continued during the ſpace of 
five years, though the above-mentioned William, who had been the 
occaſion of it, died in the firſt year after its commencement. The monks 
felt the weight of the king's reſentment, he ſeizing upon their temporali- 
ties, and puniſhing them with ſtripes, impriſonment, and famine. (J) 
Nevertheleſs, they continued to defend their freedom of election, and 
meeting privately, for the third time, their two former elections having 
been invalidated at Rome, they once more choſe the perſon who had been 
the firſt object of their wiſhes, William de Raley. This prelate having 
at length, in the year 1243, procured his tranſlation to be ratified by the 
pope, repaired to this city, for the purpoſe! of executing his paſtoral 
duty, but found all the gates of it, by command of the king, ſhut 
againſt him, nor could all the ſermons which he preached, going bare- 
footed round the walls, to the magiſtrates and citizens, who heard him 
from the upper part of them, induce the latter to admit him within their 
precinct. (5) At length, having ſtationed himfelf at King's-gate, he 
there fulminated an interdict upon his cathedral, with the other churches 
of the city, and an excommunication againſt the mayor and bailiffs, with 
thoſe monks and clerks, who oppoſed his entry. (6) After that, con- 


(1) Mat. Weſt. | (2) « Vir ſanguinum effe dieebatur.” Mat. Paris. 
© (3) Mat. Paris. (4) Idem. an. 1250, (5) Mat. Paris. Mat. Weſt. 
(6) Annal. Wint, Mat. Paris, | hs ak FI 
6 bl ceiving 
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ceiving his life to be in danger, he withdrew into France, where, we 
are informed, it became a common ſaying, that our Henry was a coward 
towards his enemies, and only brave againſt his biſhops. (1) The 
following year, however, peace was reſtored, notwithſtanding the oppoſi- 
tion of a worthleſs eccleſiaſtic, Henry de Seuſa, maſter of St. Croſs; (2) 
the biſhop being. permitted to take poſſeſſion of his dioceſe, and the 
cenſures being taken off from thoſe perſons who had been involved in 
them. The king even condeſcended to dine with the ſaid biſhop, and 
gave him the kiſs of peace. (3) 'Two years after this, viz. in 1246, our 
prelate performed, in the preſence of the king, queen and other illuſtri- 
ous perſonages, the magnificent ceremony of dedicating the royal abbey, 
in the adjoining foreſt, ſo juſtly called de Bello Loco, or Beaulieu, (4) 
which the late king, in a fit of devotion, began to build for the Ciſtercian 
monks,” whom he had before ſo grievouſly oppreſſed. William de Raley 
going abroad upon certain buſineſs, died at Tours, in 1250, having 
received the laſt rites of the church, with circumſtances of the moſt 
edifying devotion, (5) and was buried there, in the cathedral of St. 
Martin. (6) 

We may judge how high. a value Henry ſet upon the bifſhopric of 
Wincheſter, by the pains which he took, at the different vacancies of 
it, during his reign, to procure it for his greateſt eccleſiaſtical favourite. 
It is probable that he had earlier notice of the late biſhop's death than 
the monks, and therefore took all the” precautions in his power to 
prevent their being before hand with him in the election of a ſucceſſor. 
For this purpoſe he ſent down in haſte to the cathedral two of his chap- 
lains, to ſtop all proceedings for the preſent, and followed them thither 
in perſon ſoon after. Having affembled the monks in the chapter-houſe, 
he preached to them a formal ſermon, from the text, Juſtice and peace 
have kiſſed; the purport of which was to induce them to ele& his half- 


(1) Mat. Weſt. +=; 4254 552 2:{aþ: at: Parks. | (3) Idem. 
(4) Mat. Paris. Annal. an. 1246. vas (5) Mat. Paris. Godwin. 
(6) Annal. Wint. 20 bs 
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brother, Ethelmar, (1) for their biſhop. One part of his ſermon, in 
Which he makes honourable mention of this city, deſerves to be here 
tranſeribed. I lately,” ſays he, have been very ſevere upon you, in 
order to ſatisfy my wife, who was deſirous of advancing her uncle, 
William de Valentia, to this biſhopric ; but as deſtruction came into the 
world by a woman, ſo the remedy of the ſame came alſo by a woman. 
I now come to propoſe, for your biſhop, the ſon of my mother, queen 
Iſabella, by choofing of whom, an entire reconciliation will be effected 
between us, and it will become my ſtudy to promote your intereſts, and 
thoſe of your church. If you are inſenſible to other motives for obliging 
me, you cannot certainly forget that I was born in this city, and baptized 
in this cathedral. As this circumſtance endears you to me, ſo it merits a 
return of affection and obedience towards me on your part.” (2) He 
concluded his diſcourſe with very ſignificant threats of his vengeance, in 
caſe of their noncompliance. (3) The monks now retiring, and being 
ſhut up together in a chamber, with heavy hearts, began to reflect upon 
what they had heard, and upon their preſent ſituation. They ſaw that 
Ethelmar was deſtitute of every neceſſary qualification for the prelacy. 
He had neither morals nor literature, nor previous orders, nor even a 
canonical age to recommend him ; (4) but, on the other hand; they con- 
ſidered all the evils, which had fallen upon the whole city, as well as 
upon themſelves, by refuſing to gratify the king in a former inſtance. (3) 
Nevertheleſs, what chiefly influenced them in the ſtep which they took, 
was the certain knowledge they had, that in voting contrary to the 
king's inclinations, they ſhould not be ſupported by the pope, but that 
17 would, certainly, be brought over by the de to wn meaſures 


(1) Iſabella, relict of the late king, married Hugh; earl of March, by whom ſhe had five 
fons, of whom our Ethelmar, or Audomar, was the fourth. T1791 
(2) Mat. Paris. 
(3) On this ſubject our hiſtorian quotes that line of the RELA — 
Stricto ſupplicat enſe potens. 


(4) He was only 23 years of age, and in minor orders. (5) Mat, Paris, 
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he was bent upon. (1) In concluſion, with “ affenting voices, but re- 
pugnant hearts,” (2) they voted as the king wiſhed them to do. This 
election being confirmed by the pope, Ethelmar became poſſeſſed of the 
ſpiritual and. temporal authority of the biſhopric. 'The monks were not 
deceived in the preſages which they had formed of their new prelate's 
adminiſtration. He conducted himſelf with ſo much injuſtice and 
tyranny towards them, that a great number of them left the cathedral, 
and fled to other monaſteries of their order. (3) The prior, however, 
William of Taunton, haſtened to Rome, there to accuſe the biſhop elect 
of his irregular and uncanonical, conduct, particularly in turning him out 
of his office, and ſubſtituting in his place a creature of his own, one 
Andrew of London. (4) It appears that the cauſe of the prior, which 
was that of juſtice, met with ſupport. He was honourably reſtored, and 
even inveſted by the pope with the enfigns of a prelate, the mitre, the 
ring, and the croſier, (5) a privilege which was to deſcend to his ſuc- 
ceflors, the priors of St. Swithun, in this city, and which was very rarely 
granted to any religious under the rank of an abbot. In the end, an 
aſſembly of the nobility: being held at Wincheſter, Ethelmar, with his 
two brothers, whoſe infolence and oppreſſions were felt in other parts of 
the kingdom, as well as in this, was driven into baniſhment. (6) Al 
this time the biſhop elect had deferred his conſecration, or rather it ſeems 
to have been deferred by order of the pontiff. (7) In conſequence of 
this long delay, or of ſome other canonical fault, his election became 
void, and the monks proceeded to a new election, which meaſure the 


(1) Here our zealous monk exclaims : O papa, patrum pater, ut quid permittis. Chriſtia- 
norum climata talibus inquinari? ' Merito igitur ab urbe & fede pulſus propria, er 
Promigny alter Chaim, cogeris exulare.” Mat. Paris. ad. an. 12 30. 

(2) Mat. Weſt. an. 1254. 

(3) Mat. Weſt.—Amongſt other 2065 of 35 ion, he once confined them three whole 
days in the church, without any food. This cauſed them to exclaim: It is with. juſt cauſe 
We ſuffer this, becauſe, fearing the wrath of man more than of God, wwe raiſed this unworthy youth 
to the poxwer which be fo much abuſes, Mat. Paris. an. 1254. 

. (4) Annal. Wint. Mat. Paris. | (5) Annal. Wint, an. 1264. 

(6) Annal. Wint. an. 1:58. Mat. Paris. (7) Godwin. 


king 
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king himſelf does not appear to have oppoſed, being by this time ſenſible 
of the unworthineſs of his brother. (1) They choſe Henry Wengham, 
his chancellor, who, however, refuſed to accept of the biſhopric in ſuch 
intricate circumſtances, (2) and he was ſoon after made biſhop of 
London. At laſt, in the year 1260, Ethelmar is ſaid by ſome authors to 
have ſucceeded in procuring himſelf to be conſecrated at Rome, and that 
he was on the point of returning to take poſſeſſion of this ſee, when he 
was overtaken by the drvine juſtice at Paris, where he died, and was 
buried, in the church of St. Genevieve, (3) after ordering his heart to be 
conveyed to this cathedral, (4) the monument of which 1s ſtill there to 


de ſeen. (5) 
The ſee, again vacant, once more became a ſubject of conteſtation, not 


between the monks and the king, he not appearing. now to take any 
part in the election, but amongſt the electors themſelves. William de 
Taunton, their former prior, who was afterwards made abbot of Middle- 
ton, (6) being removed, the above-named Andrew of London was again 
forced upon the monks, as their right, by his patron Ethelmar. (7 
In this fituation he had an opportunity of gaining a few partizans in the 
community, who, to the number of ſeven, gave their votes for him to 
be their biſhop on the preſent vacancy. The reſt, to the number of fifty- 
four monks, with the deputy archdeacon of Surry at their head, choſe 
their former prior, William of Taunton. (8) The matter being litigated 
before the pope, he ſet aſide both of the candidates, and appointed, by 
way of proviſion, as it was called, and conſecrated biſhop of this ſee, John 
de Gervayſe, or of Exon, who had been chancellor of York. (9) One 
of his firſt concerns, on taking Poſſeſſion of it, was to inflict due puniſh- 
ment (10) upon the turbulent prior, Andrew of London. Not content 
with depoſing him, he cauſed him to be confined at Hide-abbey, from 


{r) Mat. Weſt. (a) Godwin. (3) Annal. Mat. Paris. Mat. Weſt. 
- (4) Godwin. (5) See our Survey, Part II. 
(6) Annal. Wint, (7) Ibid. (8) Ibid. an. 1260. (9) Mat. Weſt. 


' (10) © Andreas prior, ſuis meritis exigentibus, captus apud abbatiam de Hida in car- 
ceratur,” Mat. Weſt. | | 
| | whence 
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whence; having effected his eſcape by artifice, he pretended that he had 
been delivered by a miracle, and hypocritically hung up at Canterbury 
the fetters, which he had worn, in proof of the pretended prodigy. (1) 
John de Gervayſe taking part with the barons, who were in arms againſt 
the king, he was, on this account, ſuſpended from his ecclefiaſtical 
functions, by the legate Ottobone. (2) This occafioned him to take a 
journey to Rome, where he died A. D. 1268, and was buried at 
Viterbo. (3) 

The late biſhop having died, in curia, (4) or at the court of Rome, 
the appointment of his ſucceffor, by the ancient ordinances of the canon 
law, belonged of right to the pope. (5) He ſeems to have made a proper 
uſe of his prerogative on this occafion, by tranſlating from the ſee of 
Worceſter, to this more important dioceſe, Nicholas of Ely, a prelate 
who deſerved a great character, both for his public and private victues. 
The greateſt difficulty that he met with, in the diſcharge of his duty, 
was from the arts and violence of the depofed prior Andrew, who has 
been mentioned above more than once. This ſcandalous monk returning 

to Wincheſter, and being unable otherwiſe to obtain admittance into the 
cathedral church and monaſtery, made an attack upon them with an 
armed force, (6) having previouſly gained ſeveral partiſans, both in the 
convent and in the city. At length, the king found himſelf under the 
neceſſity of ſending two of his judges, with a fpeciat commiſſion, to 

protect the biſhop, and to preſerve the peace of the city. (7) is 

prelate was a great friend and benefactor to the Ciftercian abbey of 

Waverley, near Farnham, which was the firſt houſe of the: ſaid order 

that was founded in England. The church there being rebuilt in. his 

time; he rc the dedication of it, in 1278, with great ſolemnity; 


(1) Annal. Wint. | G& Mat. Wet. 

(3) Annal. Wint. | 3 (4) Annal. Wint. an. 1268. 

(5) See the example of St. Theodore, A. D. 668, appointed by pope Vitalian to the 60 of | 
Canterbury, on the death of Wigart, who had been named to it, but died at: vane} waiting 
for his confirmation. Bede, Hiſt. Eco. L V, o. 1. 

(66) Annal. Wigornenſes, an. 1494. | a Ibid» 5 | | 
N | 21 and 


religious foundation to thoſe which this city already poſſeſſed, that of 


deteriorari & corrumpi per illos falſarios monetarum, quos tonſores appellamus, adeo ut 
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and, entertained entirely at his own coſt, the numerous company who 
flocked to it during the octave of that feſtivity. On the day itſelf of the 
dedication, the number of gueſts, amongſt whom were many perſons of 
diſtinction, conſiſted of between ſeven and eight thouſand perſons. (1) 
Two years after this ceremony biſhop Nicholas departed this life, and, 
according to his own deſire, his body was buried in the aforeſaid church 
of Waverley, and his heart depoſited in his cathedral, as an inſcription 
there, on the ſouth fide of the preſbytery, teſtifies. (2) (#} 
Having gone through the liſt of biſhops, who: governed the ſee of 
Wincheſter in the preſent reign, we ſhall now confider the other 
tranſactions, relating to this city, during the ſame period. Henry was 
never unmindful of the natural tie, which connected him with the place 
of his birth. In the early part of his reign, he granted the citizens a 
confirmation of all their privileges, (3) and, as their annual fair. on St. 
Giles's-hill was the moſt celebrated; and the richeſt in all the kingdom, 
abounding with foreign as well as home commodities, and being reſorted 
to from "diſtant parts of the Continent, as well as from every part of 
England, he enlarged the grants of his predeceſſors, by extending it to 
the full term of ſixteen days. (4) This was unqueſtionably, a general 
advantage to the city, though the biſhop, who received the tolls ariſing 
from it, was more immediately benefited by it. Henry added a new 


the Franciſcan friars, (35). for whom he built a convent upon the 
Brooks. (6) He was alſo the firſt ſovereign who granted to the corpora- 
tion of Wincheſter a common ſeal, (7) and he continued the mint in this 
oity. Hence, the current coin of the kingdom being clipped to almoſt 
batt its ſize, (8), he. cauſed : a new coinage to be executed here, com- 


manding 
(1) Annal. Wigorn. 12 7 ö | 
(2) See our Surney, „ /:.) © (a) BraflleTs A88; 


(Y See our Sarvey. St. Giles' 8-hil}. * © (5) Speed. Harpsfield. Parkinſon. 
66) See our Survey.  , - rg 140 (5) Truſſel's MSS. 11 


(8) © Eodem tempore moneta d efterlingotim, propter ſui materiam deſiderabilem cæpit 
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manding (1) all the former coin to be cried down, (2) or only taken in 
exchange for the new, according to its weight. This inconyeniency, 
though unavoidable; cauſed much murmuring, and ſome diſtreſs. (3) It 
appears that the ſame frauds were practiſed at this time in France, to 
repreſs winch, in his dominions, the king of the latter country con- 
demned thoſe who were convicted of them, to be hanged and gib- 
betted. (4) rl F 
- Henry very frequently wore his crown in ſtate on ſolemn occaſions, 
and paſſed much of his time in this city. (5) It is probable that the 
palace, built by the laſt. monarch of his name, had been burnt down, or 
had fallen into ruins, as he: himſelf now refided in the city caſtle, This 
appears by his being ſometimes obliged to leave Wincheſter, in order to 
make place for the itinerant judges. (6) He and his royal conſort, as 
likewiſe his ſon Edward, ſeem to have ſhewn great condeſcenſion and 
regard towards the different religious communities of the city. 'The 
ſucceſſive abbeſſes of St. Mary were expected to wait upon him at the 
caſtle. (7) On one occaſion we find the queen preſenting herſelf to the 
chapter of the monk, in order to be admitted into what was called their 
confraternity, (8) and when the king and the prince, at a certain time; 
were at variance; they appear to have referred the ſubject of it to the 
prior and ' monks of the ' cathedral, as they met together, and were re- 
conciled in their chapter-houſe. (o) With reſpe& ta the magiſtrates. and 
community of Wincheſter, if he wanted the courage to reſtore them to 


vix interiori circulo nummi | padacs;9; limbum literatum totuliter * Mat. Parls. 


an. 1247 and 1248. 

(Ii) An. 1248.—* Nova moneta fabricats eſt, apud Wintoniam poſt octavas Epiphaniz.” 
Annal. Wint. 

(2) Mat. Paris. 1 65 Ibid. 

(4) © Juſfit tales compertos patibulis laqueatos vento preſentari.” Ibid. 

(5) Mat. Paris. Annales Wint. paſſim. 

(6) © An 1273. Receſſit D. Henricus rex de Wintonia poſt Epiphaniam, quia juſicir 
innerantes ſedere debebant ibi. Annal. Wigorn. 
_ (7) Annal. Wint. an. 1265. (8)- Ibid, 1242. (9) Ibid. 1258. 0 
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their ancient rank and precedency, yet he refuſed ta countenance their 
being deprived of them, as his two laſt predeceſſors had done. We have 
mentioned the diſpute between the citizens of our city and of London, 
concerning the right of officiating as wine. butlers, whenever the king 
wore his crown. There can be no doubt of the Wintonians obtaining 
their juſt privileges, within their own walls, during the reign of their 
native king, ſince we have poſitive proof of their diſputing it, with the 
Londeners, on their own ground. The king was unwilling to difoblige 
either party, and though the occaſion was to him one of the moſt ſolemn 
of his reign, that of tranſlating the body of St. Edward the Confteftor, 
who was his patron faint, from before the altar at Weſtminſter to his 
preſent ſhrine behind it, when all the chief nobility of the kingdom 
were preſent, yet, contrary to all rule, he determined not to wear his 
crown at all, but commanded the repreſentatives of both cities to take 
their places at the royal entertainment. This injunction the men of 
Wincheſter complied with, but thoſe of London returned home with 
ſtomachs empty of food, but full of bile. (1) | 

The moſt important ſervice, however, that Henry l to his 
native city, was his breaking the illegal and ſeandalous aflociations of 
pilferers and robbers, with which it was infeſted, and reſtoring its 
character, which was greatly debaſed in other parts of the kingdom. 
This, however, was not effected without a temporary diſgrace, which, 


as it has been varniſhed over by former writers, (2) ſhall be here fairly 


(2) „Au. 1269. Sanctus Edwardus a veteri feretro in novum tranſlatus eſt, preſente D. 
Henrico rege, qui ſecundum edictum ſuum coronam portare diſpoſuit, ſed non portavit. 


Unde vendicantibus ſibi jus et confuetudinem de pincernaria Wintonæ & Londoniæ civibus 


noluit D. rex ut quis eorum ſerviret, propter diſcordiam et periculum quod poſſet imminere ; 


ſed juſſit utramque partem diſcumbere. Unde Londonienſes indignantes receſſerunt; Win- 
tonienſes vero remanſerunt, eomedentes; & bibentes in curia: et gum licentia D. rogis rece- 
dentes remearunt ad-propria.” Annal. Wigorn. 


(2) See Wavel's Hiſtory of Wincheſter, vol, 11, p. p. 71, 72; where many circumſtances are 


3 and others added, to ſcreen the character of this city, which, it muſt. be con- 


feſſed, was at this period exgeedingly ſcandalous for the practices in queſtion.1 
Stu | 2 ſtated 


; 
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ſtated from the original hiſtorian. (1) In the year 1249, (2) the king 
coming to Wincheſter, where he was often accuſtomed to take his place 
amongſt the judges, and to aſſiſt in trying cauſes, two merchants of 
Brabant come and complain to him, with many tears, that, in paſting 
near this city, they had been ſtopped, and robbed of no leſs than 200 
marks, by perſons actually attending upon the king's court, at the ſame 
time offering to prove their charge by the trial of the fword. The perſons 
accuſed are ſeized upon, and impeached of the robbery in queſtion, but 
the jury, being formed of the bettermoſt people of the city, who happen 
to be infected with the ſame guilt, they are, without hefitation, 
acquitted. 'The merchants return to the king, and perfiſting in their 
complaints of the injuſtice that had been done to them, whereupon! he 
aſſembles his councellors, who tell him, that the neighbourhood of Win- 
cheſter is infamous, throughout the kingdom, for the robberies, violencies, 
and murders, that are committed there upon ſtrangers; that the judges 
and magiſtrates had in vain attempted. to eradicate this evil, becauſe the 
juries in general are the accomplices of the perſons accuſed ; that the- 
great number of ſtrangers, particularly from foreign parts, who flock 
to this city, through the neighbouring port of Southampton, partly on. 
account of the court being kept in it, partly on account of the great fairs 
that are held here, is a conſtant ſource of temptation to the ill-difpoſed. (3) 
The king therefore calling together the bailiffs and chief inhabitants of 
the city and neighbourhood; into the caftle, thus addreſſes them :— What 
are theſe crimes that are laid to your charge? there is not a part of 
the country in ſuch bad repute for robberies and murders as is this 
city, with its ſuburbs and neighbourhood. I am witneſs to them 
myſelf, and a ſufferer by them. My wine is openly and triumphantly 


(1) Mat. Paris. Hiſt. Maj. ad. an. 1249. See alſo Mat. Weſt. ad dict. an. 


(2) Amongſt other errors, Wavel miſdates this CF when he places it in n 124%. 
To ſpeak the truth, he is ſeldom right in his dates. | 


(3): < Per has enim partes meant & remeant, tum propter portum propinquum, tum propter 


regiam iſtam civitatem, tum propter inſtitores nn — præcipue ultra 
marini,” Mat. Paris. ; 


carried 
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carried away from the carts, whilſt they are conveying it to my 
caſtle. I am quite aſhamed of the city, from which I derive my 
birth. Tt is probable, nay it is certain, that you citizens and country- 
men, now before me, are partners in. theſe crimes, However, I am 
reſolved to extirpate them, though it ſhould: be neceſſary to aſſemble all 
the people of England hither for this purpoſe. Saying this, he cries 
out with a loud voice to his attendants :—Shut the caſtle gates, ſhut 
them immediately. The biſhop. (1) being preſent, now riſes up to 
moderate the, royal indignation, and expreſſes himſelf as follows :—Be 
mercifud, Sire, be merciful, there are many good and loyal ſubjef; 
here, who ought not to be ſhut up like priſoners. You do not even 
accuſe any 'others except the guilty perſons of this city, and their 
confederates; Then turning to the afſembly, he ſays:—By all the 
ſpiritual power, with which I am inveſted, as your biſhop, and under 
pain of excommunication, I require of you to reveal what you know 
of theſe ſcandalous proceedings. Accordingly, twelve men of the city or 
neighbonrhood are impannelled, and ſworn to make a true report of what 
they can diſcover of the aforeſaid robbery. After long conſultation, they 
declare that they are unable to make any diſcovery whatever upon the 
ſubject. Upon this the king is provoked to a degree of fury, and 
exclaims: Carry away thoſe artful traitors, tie them, and caſt them 
Into the dungeon below, and let me have twelve other men of the city 
and neighbourhood, who will tell us the truth. In ſhort, a new jury, 
indifferently choſen from the city or county, (2) is impannelled, who, 
after ſome deliberation together, lay open a ſhocking contederaey, for the 
purpoſes of rapine, in which _ perſons of the faireſt er, and 


( I) This was William * 5 who, within a fortnight after this wen, went 
abroad, where he died, Annal. Wint. 

(A2) Both theſe j juries are expreſlly ſtated to have been choſen, © De his Wintonienſibus 
& commitatu Suhamtoniæ. —Wavel, to palliate the matter, but without any authority 


whatever, repreſents the firſt perjured jury as © conſiſting principally of the. court party, 
and the laſt jury, that told the truth, as being * ſelected out of * merchants 1 principal 


tradeſmen of che city.“ P. p. 71, 72 a 1 
| the 
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the moſt ample fortunes. in the city and neighbourhood, (1) as alſo ſeveral 
of the king's houſehold and guards, are found to be concerned. (2) Of 
theſe many are taken, ſome fly to the churches for refuge, and others 
eſcape. No fewer, however, than thirty are condemned and hanged, 
and about as many more are left in priſon, expecting the ſame fate. 
Thus was the evil itſelf removed, (3) but this city, together with South- 
ampton and the county in general, long bore the diſgrace of hav ing 
been infected with it. (4) 

Amongſt the culprits above-mentioned, it has been remarked, were 
ſome of the king's own houſehold. Theſe, by way of extenuating their 
guilt, alledged that they had been driven into theſe bad courſes through 
his fault, in neglecting to pay them their juſt wages. (5) The truth is, 
Henry's coffers being generally empty, he was unable to defray the 
expences of his houſehold, inſomuch that, in the year 1256, the mer- 
chants of Gaſcony, reſident at Wincheſter, refuſed to ſend for any more 
wine, on his account, and coming to high words with his ſteward on 
the ſubject, boaſted much of the protection, which prince Edward 
afforded them, to whom, in fact, they carried their complaints. This, 
being repreſented to the king in an unfgvourable light, cauſed a violent 
altercation and breach between the father and the ſon. The former 
complained” that he was now treated as his grandfather, Henry II, had 
been by his ſons. The latter, by way of ſecuring his perſon from the 


(1) oe Quamplures erant de confinibus partibus, præcipue de Antona & de Ubertate 
N de Tantona.“ Mat. Paris. | 

(2) © Multi qui legales & boni viri reputabantur, qui terris 30 vel 80l. W quidam 
de hoſpitio D. regis æditui & arcubalifſtarii.” Ibid. 

(3) © Sic volente Deo, domino ultionum, patria Wintonienſis, per quam cerebro, tum 
propter nundinas, tum propter portum civitati propinquum, tum propter civitatis celebrem 
frequentiam, inſtitores tam ultramarini quam ciſmarini tranſierunt, a latronum retiaculis 
liberata eſt. Mat. Weſt. ; 

(4) © Veram Wintonia, Sudamptonia & totus ille comitatus indelebilem infamiz notam 
inde contraxerunt. Mat. Paris. 4 | 


(5) Mat, Paris. 9 9 
| inſults 
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inſults of the courtiers, inaroxſed his body guards to the number of 200 
horſe, (1) 655 
The diſeontents of the jeg which had wen brewing during the 
2 part of Henry's reign, at length produced the ſame fatal effects 
as in the reign of his father. In 1258 they met at Oxford, in what was 
then called a parliament, (2) but which reſembled more the late diets of 
Poland, than the legiſlative affemblies of the preſent day. For they all 
came, by agreement, with their horſes. and armour, attended by their 
military vaffals. (3) Here they obliged the king ta renew their charters, 
by oath, and impoſed ſuch conditions upon him, as they judged moſt 
proper tor-obliging him to obſerve them. Amongtt the reſt, they inſiſted 
vn appointing a chief juſtiee, in whom they could confide, namely, 
Hugh Bigod, (4) and a council of twenty-four perſons, (5) who might 
counteract the bad advice af the king's half-brothers, and of the 
Poitou men in general. The latter perceiving their own danger, 
flently left Oxford, and rode with the utmoſt ſpeed to Win- 
cheſter, (6) of which: Ethelmar was then biſhop, in order to ſecure the 
epiſcopal caftles in this city and neighbourhood, (7) hoping, by this 
means, to baffle the deſigus of their enemies, which they perceived were 
to drive them out of the kingdom. This ſtratagem, e — 
unſucceſsful. for the barons, raging like lions, at the apprehenſion of 
loling their prey, (8) followed them hither, with almoſt equal . 
forced Wolveſey caſtle, where they had taken refuge, (o) and then 
opening their parliament again, as it was called, (10) paſſed certain 
ſtatutes, (11) which obliged all the four brothers, including our unworthy 
prelate, with all foreigners in general, to leave the kingdom. 
The paſſions, however, of large aſſemblies, in Whatever rank of life, | 
when once excited, W proceed. to RAN lh. Ibis 


0 Mat. Paris. an. 1956. | (2) Mat. Paris, Mat. Wed. (3) Knighton, 
(A) Mat. Paris. , Mat. Weſt | | | (6) Mat, Paris. 
(7) Ibid. (8) Hen. Knighton, I. 11. 09) Gul; Riſhanger. 


(10) * lhe (Wintoniæ) aliud tenuere parliamentum.“ Mat. Weſt. an. 14258. 
n * : | 
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was exemplified in our city, on the preſent occaſion. The weather this 
year proved uncommonly unſeaſonable, ſtorms and deluges ravaging the 
country, to ſuch a degree, during the whole ſummer, that the harveſt, in 
many places, could not be reaped before the feaſt of All Saints. (1) The 
conſequence of this was, that a great mortality enſued, (2) and, amongſt 
the reſt, ſome of the nobility, particularly William de Clare, brother of the 
earl of Glouceſter died, during the fifteen days that they remained in our 
city, and the earl himſelf was taken ill, and hardly eſcaped with his life. 
This accident was attributed to the perfidy and reſentment of the 
foreigners, Who were ſaid to have cauſed poiſon to be adminiſtered to 
them. In particular, Walter de Scotney, ſteward of the earl of Glou- 
ceſter, was accuſed of having been bribed to poiſon his maſter, together 
with his brother, the earl of Clare, and being tried here, the following 
year, for this crime, he was, upon very flight evidence, (3) found guilty 
and put to death, being dragged at a horſe's tail to the place of execu- 
tion, and hung with circumſtances of peculiar cruelty. (4) 

At length, in 1262, the jealouſies between the king and the barons, 
which ſeemed, four years before, to have been extinguiſhed in this city, 
by the removal of the foreigners, broke out in the ſame place into an 
open flame. The independent nobility reſolutely adhered to the terms 
agreed upon at Oxford, and in particular they exerciſed the privilege, 
which they had extorted, of appointing the chief juſtice and the chan- 
cellor. (5) The king and the courtiers, on the other hand, affected to 
call the meeting in queſtion, The Mad Parliament of Oxford, and 


5 0 Aae. 
6) The jury being aſked by the judge, upon what aner they founded their 
verdict, anſwered Me never heard that William de Valentia, or any of bis brothers, were 
indebted to Walter de Scotney, and, on the other band, we know that the former lately paid a 
large ſum of money to bim. This proof, however, our ancient author intimates, is of leſs 

weight than the dying declaration of William de Clare, viz. n he had been * by 
the ſaid Walter. 
(4) © Equis diftratus & poſt 3 in patibulo os. N Annal. Wint. an, 3261, — Horribili- 
terſuſpenſus.” -- Mat. Weſt; | | 9 5 

> Gul. Riſhanger, an. 162. Mat. Wel { | ui Sr „ n 
| 2K confideridhy 
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conſidering themſelves as not at all bound by its articles, (1) they fent to 
the pope to obtain a deeifion; to this effect, together with a difpenſation 
from the oath, with which the king had then bound himſelf. (2) At 
length, when the latter had taker all his-precautions, and thought him- 
ſelf ſufficiently ſtrong to ſet the barons at defiance, he came down in 
haſte to HG ater from the tower of London, and having ſpent the 


6% Mat. Weſt. an. 1261. | "*_ 8 

(2) Without entering into any contrbverſy, we " here cafididly and une ſtate the 
caſuiſtry of former ages, on the ſubject of oaths, vows, and diſpenſations, for want of 
underſtanding which, modern writers are apt to fall into great miſtakes, and idle declama- 
tion. For the accuracy of our ſtatement we refer to the Summa Theologiz of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and to the works of the ſchoolmen in general, with which the time in queſtion 
abounded. According to thefe, a vow, of a private nature, between God and the conſcience, 
reſpecting prayers, faſting, or other ſuch like good works, might, upon due conſideration 
of the inconveniencies, with which it was attended, be diſpenſed with, or commuted 
for other leſs objectionable works of piety, by the paſtors of the church, and principally by 
the pope, But a juſt and lawful vow, made and agreed to, between man and man, for the 
benefit of one or both of the parties, was incapable of any diſpenfation from the church, it 
not being in her power to diſpoſe of the temporal property or rights of individuals, without 
their conſent. Suppoſing, however, the vow to be of an unjuſt and unlawful nature, ſuch 
as is extorted by a robber, or other perſon, through violence or terror, or ſuch a one as 
| tends to the defiruetion or confuſion of , the ſtate, or to other fatal conſequences, this vow they held 
to be, of its own nature, null and void. But as the difficulty was to know where theſe 
invalidating circumſtances really exifted, and as it is not fitting or ſafe for any man to be 
judge in his own cauſe, they were accaſtomed to ſubmit all ſuch caſes to the deciſion of the 
aforeſaid paſtors, being ſenfible, however, this deciſion was of no authority or weight 
whatever in foro conſcientiæ, if they miſtated the queſtion to the ſpiritual judge, or unduly 
influenced his opinion. The caſuiſtry concerning oaths, in one particular, diſfered from 
that concerning , viz. that, whereas in the former, there occurred an invocation 
of the di name, they held it unlawful to break through ſuch an engagement, though 
injuſt, and extorted by violence, without a diſpenſation from that part of it, 
© the deity, by his authorized miniſters.—This' is exempliſied in the cafe 
before us Henry reproaches the barons, that they had broken their oaths: to him, and 
declares 15 he conſiders himſelf as free from every obligation, which he owes to them; 
nexerth fs he, at that very time, declares that he ſhall ſend to the pope, which he actually 
deſiring to he abſolved preciſely from that tie, which he conceived the invocation of 


divine name to have impoſed upon him. Mt Weſt. ut ſupra. 


"feſtival 


$$ Dit 
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feſtival of Whitſuntide with his courtiers in the caſtle, he ſent for the 
chief juſtice and chancellor, who had been lately new appointed by the 
barons, and required them to deliver up to him the records and the ſeal 
in their poſſeſſion, (1) and though they refuſed to comply with this 
demand, he proceeded to appoint new officers to the important poſts in 
queſtion, This was the ſignal of open civil war. The barons flew to 
arms, and immediately marched, under the command of Simon de Mon- 
fort, to this our city; (2) hoping to ſeize upon the king's perſon, on the 
very deene of his violating their favourite articles. In this expeRation, 
however, they were deceived, for one of Henry's moſt ſagacious coun- 
ſellors, John Maunſel, coming privately to him, perſuaded him to retire 
in time to the tower of London, (3) which he had fortified with extra- 
ondinary care. The above-mentioned able general laying ſiege. to Win- 
cheſter, ſoon obliged it to ſurrender. It is ſaid to have yielded on 
favourable terms, but whether the barons themſelves were irritated at 
the behaviour of our citizens, or, what is more likely, that they were 
unable to reſtrain the fury of their ſoldiers, certain it is, that the city 
was, at this time, miſerably ſacked and defaced, and many of the in- 
habitants all-treated, and even murdered. (4) This was particularly the 
hard fate of the Jews, who were then exceedingly numerous here, in 
conſequence of the protection which they had hitherto experienced, 
whilſt in moſt other cities they had been riotoufly aflaulted and murdered. 
One large ſtreet, in particular, was full of them, where alſo they had 
their ſynagogue, which ſtreet, on this account, was: called The Jewry. (5) 
The caſtle, however, being garriſoned by the principal inhabitants, held 
out for the king, and defied all the force and militgry ſkill of the re- 
nowned general who commanded the malcontents, (6) until, in the next 
year, both parties agreeing to refer their differences to the king of 
France, who was St. Lewis IX, a kind of peace was made. The ſum of 


(i) Mat. Weſt. who aſcribes theſe events to 1261. TREES 
. (2) Mat. Weſt. . Gul. Riſhanger. rt (4). Jidems..., ©. 


(4) Mat. Weſt, ad. an. 1265. Dictum de Kenelworth. Truſſel's Mss. 


) Truſſel, now Goal - ſtreet. (6) Idem. ie e 
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his decifion was, that the Magna Charta of king John ſhould ſtand in alt 
its force, but that the ſtatutes of Oxford ſhould be abrogated. (1) This 
not ſatisfying the earl of Leiceſter, whoſe authority, on one ſide, was 

not inferior to that of the king, on the other, after many negociations, 
delays, and ſkirmiſhes, the diſpute at laſt came to the deciſion of the 
ſword, in two general battles. In that of Lewes, fought in 1264, the 
royaliſts were overcome, and the king, with his ſon, prince Edward, 
was taken priſoner, not, however, until the latter had made a horrible 
ſlaughter of the Londoners, who demanded the foremoſt rank in the 
army of the barons. (2) The year following, this martial prince, having 
eſcaped from his guards by the fleetneſs of his horſe, and raiſed a freſh 
army, vindicated his own and his father's cauſe, though with ſome riſk 
to the latter's perſon, (3) on the fields of Eveſham, where the barons 
were routed, and the idol of his age, Simon de Monfort, killed. The 
next year was famous for the happy pacification, called the Dictum de 
Kenelworth, between the king and the malcontents, ſo called from its 
having been concluded before the caſtle of that name, in which, amongſt 
other things, it was ſettled that no other puniſhment, than a pecuniary 
one, ſhould be inflicted upon thoſe perſons who AM been concerned in 
the devaſtations committed at Wincheſter. (4 10 

At the very time that the different ſtates of the Wand were 8 
in this unnatural war with each other, the weight of which fell ſo heavy 
upon our city, its inhabitants increaſed their calamities, by a kind of 
domeſtic civil war, which they carried on amongſt themſelves. We are 
unacquainted with the origin of the diſturbances in queſtion, but we 
E in rena n the lower orders will never want a pretence for 


* 4 3 | * 


0 Gul. Riſhanger. an. 1263 
(2) © Londinenſes primos ictus belli petierant, diſcrimina Ignorantes. Hen. Knighton, 


an. 160 
(3) The king was led to the battle by Simon de Montfort, whoſe priſoner he was, and 


thus ſtood oppoſed to his own forces. Feeling a violent blow diſcharged upon his ſhoulder, 
he cried out loudly I am Henry of Wincheſter, do not kill me. fours, wogthn ad. an. e 


0 Vide Dictum de Kenelworth. 
making 


| 
| 
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making commotions and riots, in a. diſordered and weak government, 
which unfortunately was now the caſe. So far is certain, that in the 
year 1264, the ſame in which the fatal battle of Lewes was fought, the 
common people of Wincheſter roſe up in arms againſt their fellow 
citizens and neighbours, as well lay perſons as ecclefiaſtics, and that they 
burnt down King's-gate, with the pariſh church of St. Swithun over it, 
and all the houſes adjoining to it, together with the great gate of the 
priory or cloſe, and that they aſſaſſinated all the ſervants belonging to 
the monaſtery, on whom they could lay hands. (1) 

Soon after the battle of Eveſham, Henry ſummoned a. parliament at 
Wincheſter, in which the ſtatutes of the mad parliament, as that held at 
Oxford in 1258 was termed, were abrogated, and the liberties of the city 
of London were annulled, in puniſhment of its inhabitants having ſided 
with the barons. (2) 'The next time the king came hither, after the 
pacification of Kenelworth, he was received into the cathedral in ſolemn 
proceſſion, (3) and the enſuing year, 1268, he held another parliament at 
Wincheſter, in which he inveſted his victorious ſon and deliverer with 
the offices of ſeneſchal of England, and governor of all the caſtles in the 
realm. (4) In 1270, he again held a parliament here, the chief object 
of which was to obtain ſupplies for a cruſade, which prince Edward had 
undertaken: (5) This matter being ſettled, the valiant Edward took 
leave of his father in the caſtle, and then proceeding to the priory, he 
alſo took leave of the monks afſembled in chapter, and recommended 
himſelf to their prayers. (6) Hence he immediately proceeded to Portſ- 
mouth, in order to embark for Paleſtine, but ſome obſtacle occurring, he 
went to Dover, and there took ſhipping. (7) The laſt mentioned parlia- 
ment .< rh from our city to SARS, where they enacted a law, 


00 tes Wint. Item Annal. Wigorn. ad. dict. an. | EF TW | 
(a) Triumphatis hoſtibus rex parliamentum Wintoniam convocavit. Ubi, inito conſilio, 


civitatem Londinenſem, ob ſuam rebellionem, - ſuis privilegiis & libertatibus privavit.“ Gul. 
Riſhanger, an. 1265. f 
(3) Annal. Wint. an. 1267. (4) Ibid. 1268. () Annal. Wint.. 


(6) Annal. Wigorn. an. 1270. (7) wid. 8 
5 |; 1 that 
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that all manner of perſons ſhould be obliged to produce evidence of the 
tenures, by Won they held their lands. This was a general ſubject of 
_ diſcontent, and, amongſt the reſt, the powerful and high ſpirited John 
Warren, earl of Surry, inſtead of producing his parchment rolls, drew 
his ſword in Weſtminſter-hall before the judges, ſwearing that his 
father and grandfather had held their eſtates by that right, and that he 
would defend them by the ſame. A diſpute on this enſuing between 
him and the judges, he fatally fulfilled his oath, cleaving in two the 
ſkull of Alan de la Zouch, chief juſtice of Ireland, as he fat upon the 
bench. (1) The trial of this grand cauſe came on at Wincheſter, and 
was conducted according to the eſtabliſhed laws of thoſe times. The 
accafed was acquitted of wilful murder, upon his own ſolemn oath, that 
he had not ſtruck the deceaſed out of preconcerved malice, or contempt 
of the king's authority, and upon twenty-five perſons, of the rank of 
knights, who were called compurgatores, {ſwearing that they believed 
what the earl had ſworn to be true. (2) He . however, fined in the 

_— fum of 1200 marks. 
Another ſingular proceeding in the ue of thoſe times, relating 
to the title derived from this city, took place in the preſent reign. At 
the death of Saer de Quincey, his elder fon, Robert, was abſent on the 
cruſade, in the Holy Land, upon which his younger ſon, Roger, took 
upon himſelf the ſtyle and title of earl of Winchefter. The former 
returning home claimed his honours; but it was decided, that the 
younger brother, having enjoyed the title, without diſpute, a conſider- 
able time, and having been ſummoned to parkament, as earl of Win- 
cheſter, he ſhould continue to pofleſs it during his life, but mat, upon 
his deceaſe, it ſhould revert to the family of Robert. (3) 

In 1272, after a reign unprecedented in our annals, of 56 years, 
Henry of Wincheſter paid the debt of nature, and was buried, according 
to his own directions, near he relics of his patron faint, whoſe feſtival 


1) Annal. Wigorn. Annal. Wint. an. 1550. Truſſel's MSS. | 
(2) Truſſel's MSS, 8) Contin. Mat. Paris. 
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he had always devoutly celebrated, and after whom he cauſed his eldeſt 
ſon to be named, viz, St. Edward the Confeflor. Though he choſe to be 
buried- at Weſtminſter, on account of the above-mentioned circumſtance; 
yet his partiality to the city of his birth is. manifeſt, in numberleſs 
inſtances. Accordingly Wincheſter flouriſhed exceedingly during his 
reign. . It was the more ordinary reſidence of the king, where he. 
conſtantly kept up a royal eſtabliſhment, held many parliaments, and 
tranſacted the weightieſt concerns of the nation. Hence we find it: ſtill 
emphatically termed, by cotemporary writers, a royal city. (1) It 
appears alſo, that the chief officers of ſtate had houſes in Wincheſter, 
and that the public records continued ſtill to be kept here, (2) as the 
principal royal mint certainly was, (3) The wealth, talents, and piety 
of her biſhops, in general, were alſo of great benefit to the city, by their 
public works and charities, and by the important parts which they acted 
in the affairs of the kingdom, But what contributed moſt to the 
proſperity of this city, was its extenſive trade and commerce, being the 
general mart and point of union between England and the king's foreign 
dominions, through the neighbouring port of Southampton, with which 
it communicated, by the ſhort canal, that had been opened in the pre- 
ceding reign. The chief article of exportation was, of courſe, the- 
manufacture of this city, woollen cloths; (4) of importation, claret 


(1) „ Regia civitas.” Mat. Paris, ut ſupra. (2) Riſhanger, ut ſupra. 

(3) Annal. Wint. ut ſupra. 

4 We learn from Truſſel, that Wincheſter had long poſſeſſed a conſiderable manufactory 
of capping and clothing; ſtill, however, it is true that great quantities of our wool were 
exported and manufactured abroad, chiefly in Brabant and Flanders. This is clear from the 
following part of the good monk's mournful addreſs to his country, on the effects of the 
civil war in this reign :—<© Tibi (Angliæ) de tua materia, veſtes pretioſas, tua textrix, 
Flandria texuit.” Mat. Paris, ad. an. 1265, —The firſt ſtep to encourage the ſtaple manufac- 
ture of this country in general, appears to have been taken in the parliament of Wincheſter, 
held in 1258, where, amongſt other things, it was ordained : © quod lane terrz com- 
pararentur in Anglia, nec alienigenis venderentur, et quod omnes uterentur pannis laneis, 
infra limites terre operatis, nec nimis pretioſas veſtes quærerent.“ Hen, Knighton, De 
Event, e. 1. : ay 
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wine. (1) This commerce was alſo greatly encouraged and ſupported hy 
the privileged fairs held here, particularly, as we have ſaid, that of St. 
Giles's-hill, then the greateſt in the kingdom. But this was the fated 
term of Wincheſter's greatneſs. If ſhe had deſcended one degree, in the 
ſcale of relative importance, at the death of the firſt Henry, ſhe ſunk 
two degrees lower upon the loſs of her native king, Henry III. This 
will appear in the courſe of the following chapter, and is to be accounted 
for from various cauſes, but chiefly from the unparalleled increaſe, in 
commerce, wealth, population, and ſplendor, of that city, which hence- 
forward we mutt admit to be the metropolis of England, and to which, 
with all our honeſt partiality for Wincheſter, we devoutly wiſh the 
ſecond part of the following line of the poet may be as truly applicable 
as the firſt is — 


Huic eg go nec metas rerum nec "TOR pono. Virg. 


(1) Robert of Glouceſter, a coteinporaty poet, celebrates the wine of Wincheſter :— 


In the countrey of Canterbury moſt plenty of fiſh is, 
And moſt chaſe of wilde beaſts about Saliſburn J wis, 
And London ſhipps moſt, and wine at Mincheſter, | 
At Hartford ſheep and ore, and fruit at Morceſter. 


See Camden's Remains.—That the wine chiefly then in uſe was claret, ws gather from 
another paſſage of the above quoted addreſs to England :;—* Tibi vinum tua Vaſcocia 


miniſtravit,” Mat. Weſt, 
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Reign oft Eduard: B His Valous: diplayed near kinchesker Els 
other Transactions there. Dispiete between the Citizens of Win- 
© chester and those of London. — Terms of Agreement between them.— 
| . inchester disgraced and punished by the King. —Reinstated through 
the Clemency of the Queen. Succession of Bishaps,—Pontificate of 
Jol de Pontissara.—Foundation of St. Elizabeth's College, and of 
St. John's House.—The Bishops, Woodloek, Sandale, De Asserio, 
and Stratford. Reign of Edward I. — Earl of M inchester.— His 
barbarous Execution. —An Infringement of. the Liberties of this 
City. Edmund, Earl of Kent, executed at Winchester.—Episcopacy 
of Adam de Orton. His Crimes. Reign of Edward II. Pros 
porous Face of Winohester.—Subsequent Calamities.—FEpiscopacy 
of” Edington.— He is succeeded by William de Wykeham.—A#s and 
 Charaeter of this. illugtrious Prelate. —History of: this City during 
the Reign, of. Richard, II. Errors of former Historians.—Henry IV 
_ marries, Queen Joan, at Winchegter,—Henry, V keeps. his Court 
there. Account of Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester.— 
IN of Henry ho to this- City. His Visits and e $294 word 


e eee, ew of Badan: V. l HE hasse 
through this City. Ik of Roe: e f 


Ar the death of Henry, 7 ſon. Edward was, ſignalizing his. valour in 
the Holy Land, on the ſame ſpat. which Wag already fameus for the 
prowels of his great unele, Coeur de Lion. Theſd exploits were of little 
apail towards reſtoring Chriſtianity 1 in the caſt, but of the greateſt ſervice 
| '2L towards 
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towards preſerving it in the weſt. (1) Nearly two years elapſed from his 
acceffion to the throne, before the king arrived at Dover, in his way to 
Weſtminſter, where he was crowned with | uncommon ſplendor and 
magnificenee, and it was more than a twelvemonth from that period, 
before he could find leiſure to vifit Wincheſter, to which, on different 
occaſions, he had proved the greateſt attachment, ſtill more for its tried 
loyalty, in the late civil wars, than for its being the birth place of his 
father, and of his eldeſt ſon John. (2) Our citizens, on the other hand, 
were not leſs warm in their affection for him, having been witneſſes to 
his heroiſm, and other popular virtues, and particularly benefited by 
them. One exploit, in particular, atchieved in this neighbourhood, had 
raiſed his reputation for perſonal bravery, more than all his Victories at 
Ereſham, in the Holy Land, and elſe where. 

At the pacification of Kenelworth ſome of the barons and their 
adherents refuſed to be comprehended in its articles, and betook them- 
ſelves to à courſe of open robbery and plunder, for their ſubſiſtence. (3) 
Amongſt theſe was a Enight, celebrated for his ſtrength and intrepidity, 
one Sir Adam de Gurdon, who, lurking in the woods, with a few hardy 
followers; ' infefted the high road between Wincheſter and Farnham, 
robbing all paſſengers, and plundering the neighbouring eſtates, eſpecially 
of thoſe? Who be knew to be S off the n 1 He had hitherto 


1 8 t £ 43: 2 1 


1 


= 1) I has been” "Tt faſhion, ever Alles Voltaire et che example, for been writers to 
uy all their eloquente 3 in declamations againſt the cruſades, being little aware that we 
Are indebtedito them for not wearing the turban, and ſwearing by Mahomet at the preſent 
day. Let it be remembered that, about the time of the cruſades, thoſe wide waſting 
barbarians, whoſe primary rule of conduct was the extirpation of all unbelievers in the 
Koran, had already ſubdued all the civilized countries of Afia' and Africa, and, being 
"maſters of Spain, on one fide of Europe, and of Greece, with the neighbouring provinces, 
on the other, hemmed in the Chriſtian ſtates within narrow bounds, and would infallibly bave 
reduced them, one after another, but for thoſe affociations of the braveſt warriors through- 
out the ſeveral kingdoms, which ſucceffively harrafſed them in the heart of their ſtrength, 

2 fqund them deen . at . during the ages of their . ones 


-and enterprize. 


a) Truſſel's MSS. IE" 60 Gul. Riſhanger, + an, r. Mat. Welt. . 
re 
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hraved or eluded all the force that had been ſent as him, when 
prince Edward undertook the taſk of freeing the country from this its 
greateſt terror. He accordingly proceeded; with a few armed followers, 
to the foreſt, which Gurdon moſt frequented, when, gaining ſight of 
him, our heroical prince commanded his attendants to keep their diſtance, 
and ruſhed forward to meaſure ſwords with the daring outlaw, hand to 
hand. The combat was ſevere and long, the parties being nearly matched 
in ſtrength as well as valour, which qualities Edward admiring in his 
adverſary, promiſed him his life and fortune, if he would yield himſelf 
his priſoner. Gurdon, who was well aſſured of the prince's honour, 
threw. down his arms, and Edward took him into his immediate ſervice, 
and that very night ſent him with a letter to his mother, informing her 
of his ſafety from the danger, to which he had expoſed himſelf. (1) 
This adventure had taken place ſome years before the Fun came to 
the throne. (2) 

It was on the 11th of January, in the year 1276, (3) that Edward 
paid his firſt viſit to Wincheſter, after his return from the Holy Land, 
together with his beloved and exemplary queen Eleanora. Having flept 
at the caſtle that night, the king came, the next morning, to offer up 
his prayers in the cathedral, for which he had a particular veneration, 
on account of its antiquity, and the many illuſtrious ſaints, who were 
there interred. On this occaſion he was received in ſolemn proceſſion by 
the biſhop and the monks. (4) Finding the city in great confuſion, 
through the diflentions, which bad prevailed there for more than twelve 
years, that is to ſay, ever ſince the beginning of the civil wars, he 
exerted his talents and authority to put a ſtop to them, on which occaſion 
he renewed to the city all its charters, and reſtored the privilege of 
chooking its own officers, (5) which ſeems to have been taken away in 


(1) Gul. Riſhanger. — Matthew of Weſiminſter gives a different. account of this . 
He ſays that Gurdon was wounded and conquered, and that the pains gave him his life, 
but that his attendants afterwards hung him. 

(2) Viz. 1267. Riſhanger. Pe 7 (4) Prid. 1d. ; Annal. wagen. 

(4) Annal. Wigorn, an. 1216. (63) Annal. Wint. f . 

„ „ the 
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the courſe of theſe diſputes. ' The citizens accordingly met, on tlie 26th 
of the faid month, and elected their mayor, aldermen, and bailiffs, as 
they had been accuſtomed to do. (1) It is probable that this was alſo 
the time of Edward's beſtowing a new ſeal upon the corporation, which 
they continue ſtill to poſſeſs and uſe, in deeds of importance. (2) 
Edward's ſtay at Wincheſter, on this occaſion, was not quite three 
weeks, and yet he found leiſure to hold a parliament here, (3) in 
which, amongſt other tranſactions, he received the ſubmiſſion of 
Gaftori de Bierne, one of his foreign 'vaſlals, who had rebelled againſt 
him, and who was now conducted to him with a halter round his 
neck. (4) The king at firſt committed him priſoner to the cuſtle here, 
but having afterwards ſent for him to London, he reſtored this _—_— 
W his life and liberty. (5) gtd 

Edward left Wincheſter, with the 0 ane more time 
here on a future occaſion. Accordingly, three years afterwards, he 
came hither to keep his birth-day, (6) where he continued for the ſpace 
of near fix months. (7) The moſt important buſineſs, that he tranſ- 
acted at this time in our city, which was ſtill one of the chief minting 
places in thè kingdom, was an improvement in the current coin; for 
whereas, before this time, no pieces of lefs value thaw pennies were 
ſtruck, being marked with a double eroſs on the reverſe, by which means 
they might, when nebeſſary, be broken into halfpennies and farthings, 
and whereas this mode of dividing the pieces gave occaſion to great waſte 
* frauds, the Tg. now "_ orders for the ne of halfpenice and 


F 


A) Annal. Wint. — 

(2) This ſeal, which is always i in the poſſeffion of the mayor, for the * baba. ente 
Edward I erowned, with a lion couchant on his breaſt. The 3 which 1 is 1 
viated, and in the characters f that age, runs as follows: — 

x D* Ex M KEG* ANGL* AD HECOGN* DERA COR · punk WANTON: 
This inſcription, at full length, is to be read as follows := 
X . Sigillum Edwardi Regis Angliz, ad recognitionem debitorum as Wanitbiiews. 
See an engraving of the ſaid feal, in our Miſcellaneous Plate, No. 12. 


(3) Annal. Wigornc. © (44) Ypodig. 15) monk ibo. 
(6) Ibid. | (/) From July until * Epipliltsy. bid. RF | "Bf 
. oa 4 farthings, 
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farthings, (1) Which was To great a novelty in the nation, that the 
prophecies of Merlin were ranſacked, in order to diſcover where he had 
foretold it. (2) We find Edward here again, with his chief officers; the 
following year, keeping his Chriſtmas in the caſtle, which he left im- 
mediately after the Epiphany, in order to make room for the judges of 
the circuit, Who arrived the week following. (3) The king took his 
rout into the New Foreſt, but the chancellor went to Weſtminſter, in 
order that all thoſe, who had buſineſs with him, might find him at a 
fixed and certain place. (4) Phe royal viſit, however, which conferred 
the greateſt honour upon this city, in the preſent reign, took place in 
the year 12883. The king was at the abbey of Amefbury on the feaſt of 
the Aſfumption, Auguſt 15, in order to conduct his daughter Mary to 
the altar, where the pronounced her religious vows, in quality of a nun, 
with thirteen other young ladies, of noble families, (3) a meaſure in 
which the was imitated, in the next year, by her mother, the queen 
dowager Eleanor. (6) From Ametbury Edward came to this city, where, 
on the 18th of September, he held a great military ſolemnity, creating, 
at one time, no leſs than forty-four knights. (7) He, at the ſame time, 
exacted ſeutage from all the knights throughout the kingdom, (8) re- 
quiring them to perform the fervice, which they owed to him, in the 
war which he was then meditating againſt Scotland. However ſucceſsful 
and advantageous to the realm this war, in the end, proved to be, yet the 
parliament, which the king held here at this time, (9) was infinitely 
more beneficial tolit, by the wiſe deri therein enacted, for reſtoring 


(a) cas Circa forum B. Petri ad 3 (viz, . I, 1269) moneta in melius mutabatur... 


Nam quia denarius findi in duas partes, pro obolis, & in quatuor partes, pro  quadrantibus, 
conſuevit : ordinatum fuit quod rotundi eſſent denarii, oboli & quadrantes. Mat. Welt. 


(2) * In quo prophetia Merlini 8 impleta.” Hen. Knighton. 


(3) Annal. Wigorn.1 (4) Ibid. | (5) Ibid, | 5 
(6) The queen dowager famed the veil at Ameſbury in 1286, where ſhe died and was 


buried in 1291. Annal. Wigorn. Mat. Weſt. 


(5). bid. (8) Thid. 
9) © An. 1285, circa feſt.” Nativ. B. M. V. quædam ſtatuta fecerat et ad refrerian- 


dum prædonum & latronum rabiem.“ Mat. Weſt. 


? 


and 
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and preſerving its internal peace. The ordinances in queſtion, which 
afterwards were known by the name of The Statutes of W cheſter, 
are admitted to have been the wiſeſt and the beſt ordinances for the 
ſecurity of perſons and property, and for the general welfare of the ſtate, 
that ever were paſſed in any ſeſſion of parliament, fince ſuch aſſemblies 
were firſt held, and therefore, by a ftatute of the reign of Richard II, 
were appointed to be proclaimed by "wy ſheriff, in his _— four 
times in each year. (1) 
This city had received an awful token of the compleat conqueſt of 
Wales, in one of the quarters of David, the laſt of its native princes, 
who had been executed for high treaſon, which was ſent hither to be 
expoſed on the caſtle walls, the other three quarters being tranſmitted to 
York, Briſtol, and Northampton, and' the head to London. (2) This 
circumſtance, trifling as it may ſeem, points out the relative importance 
of the chief places in the kingdom, at this period. In fact, Wineheſter 
was no longer in a condition to diſpute the point of dignity and rank 
with London, and now, whilſt Edward was repeating the victories of 
his Weſt Saxon anceſtors, in the remoteſt parts of Scotland, the latter 
city was attempting to deprive her of more ſolid advantages, which were 
common to the two cities, by exacting the ſame cuſtoms and duties, for 
the merchandize of Wincheſter, as for that from other parts. This 
brought on a legal conteſt, which, however, terminated on the production 
of our charters, as appears by the following record: On Monday, 
before the Annunciation of the blefſed Virgin Mary, in the 32d year of 
king Edward, the ſon of Henrx, John Le Blunt, being then mayor of 
London, &c. and John de Burnford, ſheriff, in behalf of the commonalty 
of London, giving meeting to Roger de Inkpen, mayor, John de Kirby, 
alderman, and other citizens of Wincheſter, to treat about the aforefaid 
differences, it was ſettled and concluded, that all men free of the guild 
of merchants of Wincheſter, ſhall be free, in the ſaid city of London, 


() Truſſels MS$$, ) Mat. Weſt, an. 1283. i 
| 4 | 6105 hes 0 
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of all duties or cuſtoms for bridges, (1) walls, (2) cloth, (3) and all other 
: cuſtoms whatſoever, for their merchandize, except the cuſtom for wei gh- 
ing, (4) which is vid. for the firſt fack of wool, and vd. for every other 
ſack, as likewiſe the duty to be taken at the river for the uſe of the 
queen, of which they cannot be free, (though the citizens of Wincheſter 
continue to proteſt againſt it); and for the perpetual memorial of this 
agreement, it 1s ordered that the ſame ſhall be enrolled in the guildhall of 
London, in the preſence of both the ſaid mayors, and of the ſeveral 
aldermen - aforeſaid, by the hands of William de Hickling, clerk to-the 
aforeſaid guildhall. (5) 

The royal favour, which our city had hitherto, enjoyed, during this 
glorious reign, -was unfortunately loſt near the concluſion of it, not, 
however, in conſequence of any ſcandalous charge againſt its magiſtrates, 
as had a little before been the caſe with London, (6) but from a mere 
accident, or, at moſt, a neglect on their part. It happened that a foreign 
hoſtage of great conſequence, one Bernard Pereres, who was ſecurity, for 
the fidelity of the city of Bayonne, eſcaped out of Winchefter caſtle, 
where he had been detained by the king's appointment, of which caſtle 
the mayor, for the time being, and his brethren, were the keepers. The 
indignation of the king, on hearing of this event, being worked up to 

the higheſt pitch, he ſent his writ hither, requiring the mayor, the 
bailiffs, and fix of the aldermen, to appear before him, at the approach+ 
ing parliament, at Weſtminſter; by another writ, he gave orders to the 
ſheriff of the county to ſeize upon the eity, and to declare void its liber 
ties, in his name. The magiſtrates being arrived in London, were com- 
mitted cloſe priſoners to the tower, and, in the end, were ſined the ſum 
of 14> e with orders; that they ſhould not be MR the 


0) cc Pontaigio. 55 (2) © Muragio. | (3) * Pannagio: 323443816 
(4) Tronagio, a Trona, on | Timah a ſcale (bence our. troy weight). nn Gloſſar. 
) Truſſel's M S8. 

(6) In 1285.— The charters of London were ſeized, and the mayor raced out of ene 
hy conſequence of the latter's having taken bribe from the bakers. Stow. 8 
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ſame Was paid. In theſe. extremities, the reigning queen, Margaret, (1) 
_ gratefully remembering, the loyalty and affection, which had been ſhewn 
to her at Wincheſter, at a viſit which the had lately paid there, came 
forward with equal ſpirit and humanity in its behalf. She made it 
appear, by a charter whiek the king had formerly granted her, that 
the fins in queſtion Was her due. She then remitted one part of it, and 
took the ſecurity of the priſaners for the payment of the other, when it 
ſhould; be demanded, nor did the. reſt until ſhe. had reſtored both the 
magiſtrates and the eity ta the enjoy ment of all their former privileges. (2) 
It is eaſy to conceive that the popularity of this benevolent priaceſs muſt 
have riſen to a high pitch, at this period, amongſt our Wintonians. She 
accordingly choſe this city; for her reſidence, Whilſt her rayal huſband 
Was engaged in his laſt; expedition into Scotland, (3) and here ſhe was 
brought to bed of a daughter, Who Was chriſtened Eleanor, (4) about 
which, time the afoxeſaid victoxious prince ſent pxiſoner to this caſtle the 
biſhop. of St. Andrews, Who had, been taken in arms, fighting. for his 
expiring country, with. trig, orders . to put him into irons, and confine 
Edward's victories Was ſtopped, and Scotland layed from becoming a 
province of England, by his — death, Which rata him in 
the year 1307. 
We. haye now to turn gur eve towards, the, eccleſiaſtical oggurrences 
of theſe. times. Upon, the, death ot; the above mentioned biſhop Nicholas, 
in 1280, the monks, of the,. cathedral gave their votes in favour of his 
friend, Robert Burnel, biſhop of Bath, and ſent to Rome, requeſting to 
have the latter tranſlated to their ſeg, (0) as, n asm authgrity, the 
meaſure 


(1) She Was Edward's ſecond wife, being married to him in 1299, and was fiſter to Philip 
of France. | | | 


(3) Truſſels MS. (3) Did. 


(4) © An. 1306. Domina Margareta regina apud Wintoniam peperit filiam Kleanoram. 
Mat. Weſt. (5). Rym. Fd. 


"1p This account of the annaliſt of Worceſter, which is in ſtridt conformity. ith the 
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meaſure in queſtion would have been uncanonical and unlawful. The 
pope refuſed to grant the diſpenſation required, in conſequence of which, 
the former election being void, it was lawful for him to have appointed 
the new biſhop. He did not, however, avail himſelf of this right, but 
gave permiſſion to the monks to proceed to a freſh election, after 
admoniſhing them to make choice of a perſon, who was fit to preſide over 
the: clergy. and people of ſo important a fee. (1) They accordingly met 
together, for this purpoſe, with the two archdeacons of the dioceſe at 
their head, and unanimouſly choſe one of the ſaid archdeacons, (2) 


Richard de la More, who was alſo ſubdean of Lincoln, and profeſſor of 


divinity. He was accordingly admitted by the king to the poſſeſſion of 
his temporalities, but, when the election was notified to the archbithop, 
John Peckam, who had been a friar of the order of St. Francis, he 
poſitively refuſed to confirm it, alledging the canons, lately enacted in 
the council of Lyons, againſt pluraliſts, in which ſituation the ele& 
ſtood. (3) Richard went in perſon to Rome the following year, to proſe- 
cute his appeal, and to obtain a diſpenſation from the aforeſaid impedi- 
ment. On the other hand, the archbiſhop ſent letters to the ſame place, 
breathing an apoſtolical firmneſs and-zeal for diſcipline, in which, amongſt 
other things, he declared, that if the canons were allowed to be in- 
fringed, the Engliſh church was ruined, and he was determined to reſign 


his dignity. (4) Theſe repreſentations had their due weight with the 


pope; who, ſetting aſide Richard, appointed John de Pontoys, or de 
Pontiflara, who had been chancellor of Oxford and archdeacon of 
Exeter, (5) but who, at that time, was profeſſor of the civil law in the 
city of Modena, (6) to be biſhop of Wincheſter, and cauſed him to be 


0 


canon law then in force, is preferable to the account of Godwin and Hen. Wharton, who 


repreſent archbiſhop Peckam as rejecting this election, which would imply, that he aſſumed ' 


the power of tranſlating his ſuffragans from one ſee to 3 a W never * or 
claimed by any of our metropolitains. 


(1) Annal. Wigorn. Tar, (2) Ibid. Hen. gin: Ang. Sac, vol. 1. 
) Tidem. | | - | ) Hen. Wharton. | | 
bG) Note ap. Godwin De Preſul, (88) Hen, Wharton. . 
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donſecrated in tlie city of Rome. The new biſhop; immediately after, 
returned to England, and took poſſeſſion of his fee. This happened in 
1282. Being à man of learning and experience, he diſcovered the beſt 
mode of terminating thoſe diſſentions, which had frequently taken place 
between his predeceſſors and the monks of his cathedral. The convent 
gave up to the biſhop and his ſucceſſors the advowſon of a great many 
churches in the dioceſe; to which they before had claimed a right of 
preſenting ;* the biſhop, on his part, reſigning to the convent, for himſelf 
and thoſe who were to ſucceed him, all his right to the manors of 
Gofport, Alverftoke, Drokesford, &c. as likewiſe the cuſtody of the 
convent itſelf; upon the death of its priors, whom he ordained ſhould be 
henceforward perpetual, and not moveable at the pleaſure of the dioceſan, 
as they had hitherto been ; teſerving, however, to himſelf, the right of 
patronage, with certain other rights ſpecified in the original regiſter. (1) 
The moſt important act, however, of his epiſcopal government, and that 
which was afterwards ſucceſsfully copied by his moſt illuſtrious ſucceflors, 
was the eſtabliſhment of a college, for the propagation of piety and 
literature amongſt his clergy. This college, which was dedicated under 
the name of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, was ſituated oppoſite to Wolveſey 
caſtle, to the ſouth-eaſt of the preſent college. (2) The ſtatutes; which the 
founder made for the government of this college, prove his zen] for the 
advancement of piety, morality, learning, and clerical diſcipline, but 
they are ſuch as would be thought grievous and impracticable in the 
preſent day. (3) The foundation in queftion was compleated a little 
before the biſhop's death, viz. in 1301. (4) Towards the cloſe of his 
predecefſor's government, (5) another religious eſtabliſhment had been 
made, in the ſuburb of this city where the above-mentioned college ſtood, 
namely, the convent of the Carmelite friars. (6) The Auguſtine friars 
were not long behind hand in obtaining an eſtabliſhment here, though 


« 1) Regiſtrum de Pontoys. Epit. Ang. Sac. Hen. Wharton. Not ap. Godwin, 
(2) See our Survey, Part II. (3) Monaſt. Anglic. 

(4) Notæ ap. Godwin. ; (3) In 1278,—Speed. Harpsfield, in Catalog, 
(6) See our Suryey, Part II. th 
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the preciſe period of their foundation cannot be aſcertained. (1) Thus 
were all the four mendicant orders planted in Wincheſter, during the 
- courſe of the thirteenth century, the ſame in which they had ſprung up. 
The eſtabliſhment, however, which is the moſt intereſting to the 
people of Wincheſter, at the preſent day, of all thoſe that were made in 
the ſaid city, about this time, was that of St. John's Houſe or Hoſpital, 
near the eaſt end of the city. We ſhall have a future occaſion to give 
the hiſtory of this houſe, which, fill ſubfilts, and to relate its different 
foundations, and the reſpective purpoſes of theſe foundations. (2) At 
preſent, let it ſuffice to ſay, that a worthy and charitable magiſtrate of 
the city, John le Deveniſhi, obtained a grant of this houſe from the 
crown, about the beginning of the fourteenth century, and eſtabliſhed it 
upon one of the wiſeſt, moſt charitable, and patriotic plans, that could 
have been deviſed. 
John de Pontiflara died at Wolveſey in 1304, and was buried on the 
north ſide of the preſbytery, where his tomb and epitaph are ſtill to be 
ſeen. (3) The monks now meeting for a new election, for the firſt and 
only time, Which to many will ſeem extraordinary, unanimouſly choſe 
their o²n prior to be their þiſhop. His name Was Henry Woodlock, 
alias de Merewell, from the place of his birth, (4) which was an 
epiſcopal manor near this city. His election, confirmation, conſecration, 
and enthroning, were conducted in due form, and without oppoſition, in 
the courſe of the year 1305. (5) He proved bimſelf to be a zealous, 
upright prelate, and one Who was little diſpoſed to barter his duty and 
eonſeienee for court favour, This appeared when his metropolitain, che 
learned and edifying Robert de Winchelſea, was labouring under as 
ſevere à perſecution from Edward I, as any of bis predeceſſors had 


% They had certainly beep eſtabliſhed here before Edward III, as we find that they had 
then illegally accepted of certain lands, which had been given to them. See our Survey, 
Part II. 5 | 

(2) See our Survey. (3) See ibid. 


(4). Contin, Hiſt, Winch. en Wharton. (5) Ibid. 4711 2 
_ * 2 M2 ; ſuffered 
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ſuffered from former ſoyereigns, ( 1) in which unjuſt and oppreffive treat- 
ment. the ambitious and avaricious pontiff, Boniface IX, afterwards 
Joined. However, as the archbiſhop was neither convicted of any crime; 
nor ſubje& to any cenſure, at the time we are ſpeaking of, the biſhop 
of Wincheſter continued to treat him with the reſpect, which was due 
from a ſuffragan to his archbiſhop. He alſo interpoſed, with more zeal 
than caution, to appeaſe the royal indignation. (2) 'The conſequences 
were, that he himſelf was ontlawed, and his effects ſeized upon for the 
King's uſe. (3) Edward dying not long after, his ſon, the young king, 
reſtored to both prelates their former rights. However, as the ceremony 
of the coronation was appointed to take place before the archbiſhop 
could return to England, our prelate, moſt probably by his licence, 
officiated at the ſolemnity, and had the honour of crowning the new king, 
with his queen Iſabella, at Weſtminſter. (4) Henry de Merewell was 
not forgetful of the place of his nativity. He conſiderably increaſed the 
foundation, which had originally been made there by biſhop de Blois, (5) 
and he is recorded for having beſtowed many rich ornaments upon his 
own cathedral. (6) Dying at Farnham in 1316, he was conveyed to 
Wincheſter, and buried at the entrance of the choir of the ſaid cathe- 
aral. (7) | 

Having mentioned above the libs eſtabliſhments, that were made; 
about this time, in our city, it is proper to notice one that was ſuppreſſed 
in the 15 7 1807, namely, the iner of __ * Who certainly had 


2 The a inteediQed him the uſe of fire and W as it is expreſſed, and actually 
ans out. of their monaſtery all the monks of the cathedral of Canterbury, to the number 
of eighty, for having privately conveyed to their prelate the means of ſubſiſtence, until be 
could withdraw himſelf to the Continent. Godwin, De Preſul.—The crime, of which he 
was accuſed, was his having aſſociated with the other prelates and nobility, to oblige the 
king to keep the charters, which he had fo often confirmed. Vid. e De Birchington, 


Vit. Archep. Cant. 


(2) Godwin. 60 Contin. Hiſt. Winch. | 

(4) Harpsfield alone ſays that the coronation was performed in our city. 
_ (5). Contin, Wint, Harpsffeld. (6) Epit. Wint. Ang. Sac. vol. 1. %) wid. 
in 8 \ property, 
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property, (1) and moſt probably. had a preceptory, (2) in this city. (3) 
Without entering deeper into the queſtion concerning the guilt of this 
celebrated order, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that it appears from the 
account of all hiſtorians, they were greatly relaxed from their original 
inſtitute, which undoubtedly was good, and that, as there was a lurking 
hereſy, of the moſt infamous nature, which had ſpread itſelf from Perſia, 
where Manes founded it, into Bulgaria, and from thence into the country 
of the Albigenſes, and other parts, ſome time before the period in 
queſtion, ſo it is poſſible that this ſenſual ſyſtem might have crept into 
ſome, at leaſt, of the preceptories of the 'Temple, and thus have baniſhed 
from them both the faith and the morality of the goſpel. 
Our next biſhop was John de Sandale, a canon of York, who had been 
ſucceſſively treaſurer and chancellor of the kingdom. This prelate is not 
recorded for any thing that he performed in his dioceſe, but only for 
what he neglected to perform. Being taken up with his employment of 
treaſurer, which required him to furniſh the king with money for the 
war of Scotland, he contracted many debts on his own account. Hence 
he ſuffered the epiſcopal houſes to get out of repair, (4) and permitted a 
poor convent of nuns in his dioceſe, that of Witney, to be diffolved, for 
want of aſſiſting them, in their diſtreſs, as a biſhop ought to have done, 
for which omiſſion he was called to a ſevere account by his metropolitain, 
Walter. (5) Finally, at his death, which took place in 1319, at his 
palace of Southwark, he was not buried in his cathedral, as all his 
predeceſſors had been, who had died within the realm, but in the church 
of St. Mary Overy. (6) 

The next was a conteſted election; the king recommended a ies 
* for whoſe promotion he was particularly ſolicitous, Henry de 
Burgwaſh, (7) but the monks choſe one of their own community, whoſe 


name was Adam, a man of PER learning. (8) The POPC, how- 


(1) Truſſel's MSS, (2) So their houſes were named, inſtead of convents. 
(3) See our Survey. (4) Hiſt. Ecc. Nic. Harpsfield, Sec. x1v. (5) Ibid.. 
(6) Regiſt. de Southwark. Contin, „ H. Wint, | (7) Note ap. Godwin. 
8 9 | +6058 "938 78) 
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ever, to whom this matter was referred, appointed, by way of proviſion, 
as it is termed in the canon law, his own legate in England, Reginald de 
Afferio, to be biſhop, (1) who was accordingly conſecrated by the biſhop 
of London, the archbithop, Walter, who confidered the appointment as 
an irregularity, refuſing to perform the ceremony. (2) 

The epiſcopacy of Aſſerio was not of longer continuance than that 
of his  predeceflor, dying in 1323, at the pope's court, which was 
then held at Avignon. (3) This was a caſe, in which, by ancient 
cuſtom, it was regular for the pope to appoint the ſucceeding biſhop, 
The reigning pontiff, who was John XXII, accordingly availed himſelf 
of this right, and, at the recommendation of Walter, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, appointed John de Stratford, archdeacon of Lincoln, to the 
vacant ſee. (4) The king had been deſirous that his chancellor, Robert 
Baldock, archdeacon of Middleſex, ſhould have been fixed upon. 
Accordingly he ſhewed his reſentment againſt the new byhop, by out- 
lawing him, and ſeizing upon the temporalities of his ſee. (5) This 
obliged the latter to keep himſelf concealed, for above a year, amongſt 
his friends, until, at length, he was received to favour by his ſovereign, 
to whom he proved an able and faithful friend and miniſter, in the 
turbulent times that ſucceeded. (6) At length, however, the affairs of 
Edward II becoming deſperate, he was one of the perſons deputed, to 
induce that ill-fated monarch to ſign his own abdication. (7) Falling 
afterwards into diſgrace with the haughty Mortimer, whoſe power was 
then the greateft that was known in England, he, with great difficulty, 
eſcaped the fate of the loyal biſhop of Exeter, who had been beheaded 
for his fidelity to the late king. In 1320 he was hunted by the ſaid 
Mortimer, who thirſted after his blood, from place to place, being at 
different times concealed at the abbey of Wilton, in the woods about 
Waltham, and with individuals in this city. (8) Having — this 


(i) Gadwin. Contin. Wint, (2) Godwin. 
(3) Contin. Hiſt, Want, W (4) Harpsfield. 


(5) Steph. Birchington. (6) Ibid. 3 - 40 a ing. | 


(8) Steph. Birchington, 
xt: + danger, 
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danger, by the ſubſequent diſgrace and puniſhment of his adverſary, he 
was afterwards honoured with different preferments, and at length, the 
ſee of Canterbury being vacant in 1333, without any ſolicitation on his 
part, of any communication of councils between the parties, he was, at 
one and the fame time, elected by the monks in England, and appointed 
by the pope, at Avignon, to that high dignity. (1) _ 

If the birth of Edward II at Caernarvon ſerved. to conciliate the affec- 
tions of the Welſh, his conduct upon coming to the throne ſerved to 
eſtrange the loyalty of the Engliſh. Still, however, his weak and even 
profligate conduct almoſt diſappears, when placed beſide the perfidious 
and vindictive behaviour of his queen and her barons, which purſued this 
unfortunate monarch and his adherents to the laſt extremities of degrada- 
tion and murder. It appears that Edward was a friend and benefactor to 
the venerable cathedral of this city, (2) though we are unable to trace 
his reſidence here at any time, except during the feſtival of Chriſtmas, in 
the year 1319. (3) The chief pretence for the above-mentioned vio- 
lences, was, that this weak prince was too much governed by the coun- 
cils of the nobleman who derived his title from this city, (4) and of his 
ſon, Hugh Deſpenſer the younger. Royal favourites, however, are the 
natural conſequence of royal imbecility, and nothing is more certain; 
than that the very perſons, who went ſuch lengths to overthrow Gaveſton 
and the Deſpenſers, only aimed to eſtabliſh their own power. In fac, 
they afterwards exerciſed a more deſpotic empire in this country, than 
thoſe favourites had dared to attempt. Gaveſton had been taken and 
beheaded, without any form of law, by certain powerful barons, before 
the queen was of age to take Ai in public buſineſs, nor did ſhe _— 


(1) Steph. Birchington. (2) Truſſel, who quotes the following teſtimony of 
Edward's benefactions to the cathedral, from its archives :— 
Eeclęſia Wintonienſes 


Suſcipit a regis plurima dona manu. 


(3) Stow's Annals. (4) The family of the De Quincey's having failed, Hugh 
Deſpenſer, the elder, was created earl of Wincheſter, in the parliament held at York, in 


the year 1321, Hen, Knighton, Truflel, | 
TY | openly 
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openly in the conſpiracy, which broke out in 1321, (1) againſt the 
Deſpenſers. By this conduct ſhe ſucceeded in her deep laid ſcheme of 
being permitted to go abroad, with her eldeſt ſon, prince Edward, under 
pretence of - ſettling certain differences with foreign princes, but, in 
reality, to procure their aſſiſtance in the attack which ſhe meditated upon 
her royal huſband. Returning to England, with men and money, in 
1326, the exhibited to Europe the ſtrange ſpectacle of a reigning king 
and queen of England at open war with each other. The latter having 
the advantage of ſuperior talents, courage, and ſupport, both from the 
haughty barons and the factious populace, eſpecially the Londoners, and 
having alſo the young prince, heir apparent to the crown, in her cuſtody, 
the was ſoon enabled to dictate terms to the vanquiſhed and diſpirited 
Edward. Theſe were no leſs than that he ſhould ſign his own abdica- 
tion, which ſtep, in a lawful king, is, at all times, equivalent to ſigning 
his own death warrant. Whilſt theſe things were carried on, the earl of 
Wincheſter had made a viſit to this city, (2) in order to confirm it in 
the king's intereſt, but being obliged to return quickly to Briſtol, which 
was particularly entruſted to his care, (3) he ſoon found himſelf beſieged 
there by the queen and her victorious army. Having bravely defended 
the place, until it was on the point of being ſtormed, (4) for the ſake of 
the citizens, he was induced to ſurrender, when the queen, without 
ceremony or delay, the inftant ſhe had him in her power, ordered him to 
be hung as he was, in his armour, cut down, and bowelled alive. 
Then, after expoſing his body four days on the gallows, ſhe cauſed it to 
be cut into morſels, and thrown to the dogs. (5) His head, however, 
was preſerved, and ſent to this city, where it was fixed upon a pole, at 
the top of the caſtle gate, for the avowed purpoſe of terrifying the 
citizens of Wincheſter, (6) who were known to be attached to the ſame 
cauſe of royalty with their unfortunate earl. Such was the end of this 
brave old man, being then not leſs than ninety years of age. He is 
(1) Hen. Knightoon. (̃̃a) Truſſel. | TY 
+ (3) Hen. Knighton, Hiſtor. Anglice. Polyd. Virg, (4) Polyd. Virg. 
66) 2 (6) Polyd. Virg. gun MEL. 35 
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recorded for having been © great in virtue, wiſe in counſel, and valiant 
in arms; (1) but theſe advantages were counterbalanced by the misfor- 
tunes of having a diſſolute ſon, a weak prince, and an unpopular cauſe. 
The execution of the earl of Wincheſter, in his armour, was an affront 
to chivalry, and the mode of his execution was an infringement of the 
charters of this city. (2) The preſent, however, was not a fit time for 
Wincheſter to claim her ancient rights; though it was a fit time for 
London to obtain freſh. favours. (3) The fact is, in all the reigns diſ- 
tinguiſhed for civil wars ſince; the conqueſt, viz. in thoſe of Stephen, 
John, and Henry III, no leſs than in the preſent reign, the Wintonians 
were always found- on the ſide of oer 28 the Londoners on that of 


ſedition. | 
Edward II being now ſecured in priſon, from which. he was ; only 
delivered. by the moſt treacherous and horrible kind of death, queen 
Habella and her paramour, Roger Mortimer, enjoyed an abſolute and 
deſpotic authority throughout the realm, in the name of the young king, 
Edward III, (4). who was ee at the in of the year 132 27s 


(1) Stow. | 

(2) Different cities, as Truſſel, who was a lawyer; obſerves, in the time of the Saxons, 
bad different modes of | puniſhing criminals. . At Southampton they were drowned, at 
Northampton beheaded, and at Wincheſter were mutilated, and had one eye bored out. 
Now, by the ſeveral charters of Wincheſter, granted fince the conqueſt, it was confirmed 
to our city, that all trials and puniſhments of its citizens, in which claſs the earl was 
certainly to be reckoned, ſhould be conducted as they had formerly been. The ſame 
writer produces the following caſe from Rot. 29, 43, Edw. III, in ſupport of his aſſertion. 
The inhabitants of Wallinzford having puniſhed one of their inhabitants, convicted. of 
felony, in the manner above deſcribed, a Quo Warrant), was ifſued againſt them, which, 
being tried before the itinerant judges, at the aſſizes for Berkſhire, and the ſaid inhabitants 
making it appear that their borough had obtained the ſame charter, which had heen granted 
to Wincheſter, where the cuſtom in queſtion had obtained, time out of mind, and did n 
at that very time, a verdict was given for the defendants. 

(3) Their privileges were confirmed and extended in the firſt PR nk held - at wel 
minſter after this revolution. Rym. Fed. 

His diebus Iſabella & Rogerius de Martuo-mari ane fibi regalem poteſta- 
tem, in tantum quod non erat quiſquam qui pro regis aut regni commodo loqui auderet.“ 
Hen. 3 De Event. Ang. | Siber {p 

T8 - - . and 
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and they made the moſt perfidious and tyrannical uſe of it. This was 
no where more conſpicuous than at our city, where they cauſed a 
parliament to meet, during the Lent of 1329. In the firſt place, they 
procured an act, obliging every town in England to furniſh one man at 
arms, beſides inferior ſoldiers, under pretence of defending the king's 
foreign dominions, but, in reality, to ſecure their own power. (1) In 
the next place, finding that many of the great barons, who had hitherto 
ſupported them, began to be impatient under their yoke, as this city had 
been from the firſt; they were reſolved to make a terrible example of 
their vengeance, ſuch as might prevent any attempts to ſhake it off. 
The victim whom they fixed upon for this purpoſe was no leſs a perſon 
than the king's own uncle, Edmund of Woodſtock, earl of Kent, an 
upright and virtuous nobleman, but weak and - credulous. Taking ad- 
vantages of theſe defects, by a manœuvre which is not unfrequently 
practiſed in bad governments, they contrived the plot into which the 
unfortunate earl fell, by ſpreading a report that Edward II was ſtill alive 
at Corfe caſtle, long after they had cauſed him to be murdered in Berkley 
caſtle, and cauſing perſons, dreſſed up for the purpoſe, to repreſent him 
and his attendants. (2) The conſequence was, that Edmund conceived 
the reſolution, and began to prepare the means, to ſet his ſuppoſed royal 
brother at liberty. (3) Being apprehended for this alledged crime, here 
at Wincheſter, the evening before the parliament met, he was committed 
priſoner to the caſtle, and tried and condemned to death in the ſaid 
aſſembly. But when the day came for his execution, not a man of any 
ſort or degree whatſoever, of this city or neighbourhood, could be 
induced, by rewards or threats, to perform the office of headſman. 
Thus this illuſtrious and beloved Narben ſtood on the ſcaffold, before 


0 See the article of his ein in old French. Ap. As; | 
- (2) See his impeachment, alſo Thome de Walſingham's Ypodigma, Neuſtriæ.— The 
farce carried on at Corfe caſtle could not have been continued without the connivance 
of government, eſpecially as John Deverel, Fa of the ſaid _ was one of Mor- 


timer's creatures, Bradly's Compleat Hiſt, | 
0 * e | ene nt 
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the caſtle gate, from morning until evening, when at length, a mean 
wretch, from the Marſhalſea priſon, to fave his own life, conſented to 
take away that of the earl of Kent. (1) His body was buried in the 
church of the Black Friars, or Dominicans, in this city, who, together 
with two of the other mendicant orders, were accuſed of being acceſſary 
to this conſpiracy, and with difficulty eſcaped puniſhment. (2) | 
This ſeverity, inſtead of producing its intended effect, only ſerved to 
excite the diſaffected to more vigorous exertions againſt the "tyrants. 
Accordingly, in the courſe of this very year, the barons, who attended 
the king, having concerted the means of giving him ocular proof of his 
mother's and Mortimer's criminality, (3) induced him to reſolve upon 
taking the reins of government into his own hands. This determination 
was followed by his obliging the dowager queen to hide her crimes in 
retirement, and by configning Mortimer, who was now become earl of 
March, to the death of a traitor, in whoſe impeachment a principal 
article Was his conduct in the parliament held at Wincheſter, and his 

ſhare in the death of the king's uncle, Edmund. (4) | | 
"Amongſt thoſe, who had ſhared in the guilt of Mortimer, yet who 
eſcaped partaking in his puniſhment, was the biſhop, who governed this 
ſee next after Stratford. This was Adam de Orlton, an artful and un- 
prineipled churchman, who having been firſt promoted to the ſee of 
Hereford, had been one of the moſt active agents of the barons in the 
firſt war, which they raiſed againſt the king, in order to oblige him to 
baniſh the earl of Wincheſter, and his ſon, Hugh Deſpenſer the younger, 
earl of Glouceſter, (5) He was afterwards tried, and found guilty of 
this offence, by the ordinary ſecular tribunal, notwithſtanding the oppoſi- | 
tion of the other prelates, being the firſt bithop in England, who under- 


(i) © Edmundus captus & attachiatus & ad pænam decollationis condempnatus...ficque 
ſietit extra portam caſtelli, mortem expectans, uſque ad horam veſpertinam, quia nemo voluit 
eum decollare propter pietatem quam habebant de eo. Tandem venit unus ribaldus ſceleratus 
de Marſhalſia, & pro ſua vita habenda, decollavit eum. - Knyghton. 

(2) Ibid. : (3) Ibid. | 2% £2 vt a Thiel 

) Walling. Ypodig. Arad 4% ybogar: 
0 | 2 N 2 went 
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went that diſgrace: (1) He was accordingly deprived of all his property, 
and baniſhed by the king. (2) Hence, when Iſabella raiſed the ftandard 


of civil war againſt her huſband, ſhe was immediately joined by Orlton, 
who,” marching with her party, diſgraced his ſacred miniſtry by driving 
them forwards to the utmoſt lengths'of rebellion. Being at Oxford, he 
preached upon thoſe: words, My head, my head aketh, (3) endeavouring 
to prove that, as the head of the kingdom was diſordered, it was the 
duty of the members, independantly of him, to provide for their 
welfare. (4) The queen's cauſe was triumphant, and he was, by her 
intereſt, in the ſame year, viz. 1327, tranſlated to the ſee of Worceſter. 
He is accuſed of having been a principal inſtrument, not only in the 
depoſition, but alſo in the murder of the unhappy Edward II. Admitting, 
however, that there are no crimes too black for the conſcience of an 
eccleſiaſtic, Who has once abandoned himſelf to the current of his 
paſſions, yet truth obliges us to ſay, that the guilt of Orlton, as to this 
particular charge, ſeems rather doubtful. (3) Having eſcaped all puniſh- 
ment, and even inquiry, when Mortimer and his adherents were con- 
demned, he afterwards gained the favour of Edward III, fo far as to be 
Here he 
conducted himſelf with ſo much artifice, as to induce king Philip to 
intereſt himſelf 7 with the Pope, in order to get him tranſlated a 


employed by him as his ambaſſador at the court of France. 


(1) Antiq. ik ap. Oudwik ft 4 (2) Ibid. 
(3) 1I Kings, c. IV, v. 19. (4) Walfmgham. 


(5). He is accuſed, by modern writers of having invented and ſent to Berkley . Where 
the depoſed king lay, the following ambiguous oracle, in the true Delphic ſtyle :=Edwardun 
occidere nolite timere bonum et; which, by the mere diſpoſition of a comma, at notile, or at 
timere, will ſignify either that Edward was not to be killed, or that he was to be killed. 
But Richardſon, in his notes upon Godwin, ſhews that this ſtory is borrowed from the 
Chronicle of Alberic, who aſcribes this oracle to an archbiſhop of Strigonium, in the pre- 


ceding century, with reſpect to Gertrude, wife of Andrew, king of Hungary. 


But what is 


moſt 'conclufive on this head is, that when Edward III accuſed Orlton to the pope of his 
different crimes, and particularly of his preaching rebellion againſt his father at Oxford, 
and cauſing his depolitiop, he does not ſay a word of his having ogg the inhuman 


. 7 at Berkley caſtle. 


* 
- 
* * 


— 


ſecond 


ſecond time; (1) viz. from the ſee of Worceſter, which he then held, to 
that of Wincheſter, (2) which at this time, viz. in 1333, became vacant 


by the promotion of biſhop Stratford to Canterbury. In vain did his 


own king, who intended the ſee for Simon Montague, (3) oppoſe the 
meaſure, and repreſent to the court of Rome the divers enormities of 
which Orlton had been guilty. He eluded the charges brought againſt him, 
by an artful and well-penned-apology, which ſtill ſubſiſts, for the exami- 
nation of the curious. (4) In ſhort, he carried his point at Rome, though 
Edward refuſed to admit him to the poſſeſſion of his temporalities until 
the next year, when he granted this favour, at the requeſt of the other 
prelates, in a parliament held at London. (3) He now took poſſeſſion of 
his ſee in triumph, ſome time after which, making a viſit to the prior of 
the cathedral, Alexander, he was entertained by him, in the great hall of 
the priory, with the performances of Herbert, a celebrated minſtrel of 
thoſe times, who ſung to him the popular ſongs of Wincheſter; how 


Guy, earl of Warwick, overthrew and killed Colbrand, the Daniſh 


champion, under the walls of this city ; and how queen Emma walked 
unhurt over the glowing plough ſhares, iu this cathedral. (6) This 
prelate looſing his eye ſight, ſome years before his death, (7) was thereby 


incapacitated from mingling any more in the buſy ſcenes of life, and had 


© a 


(1) He is noted for being the firſt Engliſh biſhop, except Stigand, whoſe memory was 
infamous, and Richard Poore, whoſe: merit and talents were tranſcendently great, that had 
yet been tranſlated a ſecond time. This gave occaſion. to the following ſarcaſtical verſes, 
in the ſtyle of the age: _ 

Trinus erat ah talem fuſpendere * | 
n Thomam deſperit. Wulſtanum non bene rexit. 
iin LUI Switbunum malut.—Cur 2—Quia plus valuit. 0 
| Ex Archiv. Caſtr. Bely. Ang. Sac. vol. 1, p. 534. | 

N. B. The three patron ſaints, Thomas of Hereford, Wulſtan of enn 21d inn 
of Wincheſter, are here put to denote the churches themſelves. 

(2) Walſfing..Ypodig. tühng, (3) Contin. Hiſt. r N 

(4) See Apol. Adam de Orlton, Twyſd. ap. 10 Scrip. (5) Godwin. 5 

(6) MSS. Wolveſey. Ap. Tho. Nn. bag. Poet. vol. by v. We gd 9 


0 Contin, Hiſt. Win. G l 0 
leiſure 
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leiſure to repent of his paſt difardets. He died at Farnham in 1345, and 
was buried in a chapel, which he ſeems to have prepared for himſelf, in 
the cathedral. (1) _ 

- The reign of Edward III. at firſt; ſeemed to promiſe great proſperity 
to Wincheſter, in conſequence of the attention he paid to the ſtaple 
commodity of England, which was alſo the article of trade that par- 
ticularly concerned this city. In 1333 he appointed one general mart of 
wool, for the conveniency of foreigners, (2) which was moſt likely at our 
city, during the famous fair of St. Giles, and he even attempted to fix 
the price of that article, viz. two ſhillings per ſtone. (3) But theſe 
ordinances were injudicious and impracticable, and therefore were not 
obſerved. (4) Four years later he adopted a much more wiſe plan, in 
totally forbidding the exportation of raw wool, as likewiſe the importa- 
tion of foreign cloths, at the ſame time holding out due encouragement 
to the experienced workmen of Flanders, to ſettle and purſue their 
occupation in this country. (5) Finally, it being neceflary that there 
ſhould be fixed markets, for the ſale of wool, he appointed ten ſuch 
ſtaples, as they were called, for this purpoſe, . in convenient places 
throughout the kingdom, of which our city was! one, (0) and, by its 
relative ſituation, ſeems to have been calculated to concentrate, in a 
great meaſure, the wool trade of the three counties of Hants, Wilts, and 
Dorſet. This judicious and popular meaſure was no where more applauded 
than in this city, to which it promiſed to reſtore a degree of its former 
wealth and ſplendour. Accordingly, the king and council having pledged 
their oaths not to revoke this order, (7) the merchants of Wincheſter 
began, with ſpirit and vigour, to make preparations for availing themſelves 
of it. For this Purpoſe they rade a large tract of ground, which 


(a) © Sep.) in Fee. Wint. diate propria.” I SS IF 
() « Iſto anno 1333 Statutum, Les Eſtaples, lanarum Anglicarum in uno certo loco, ad 
venditionem alienigenis coadunari, ut "ou han vepderetur 2 ſolidis, fet mereatores non 
obſervaverunt.”” | ny ghton, | —_ | 

(8) Ut ſupra, v2.5.1. * Un 


40.5 Hen. de Knyghton, Walling, i, (6) Tide, 7) Ilidem. 
8 ſeems 


3 
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ſeems to have been part of the palace garden of Henry II, and which ever 
ſince has obtained the name of Staple Garden, (1) where they built large 
warehouſes, and every other conveniency, for ſtoring, ſorting, and ſelling 
the wool ; erecting, alſo what was called, the king's beam, with proper 
ſcales and ſtandard; weights for weighing the ſaid commodity. (2) We 
are not ſurpriſed at the attention which Edward paid to the wool trade, 
as it was chiefly from this he derived thoſe pecuniary reſources, that 
enabled him to achieve his ſplendid conqueſts abroad; conqueſts which, 
for the preſent, made France a land of orphans and widows, but which 
tended, in the end, to make England a province of France. Theſe 
brilliant ſcenes, however, were clouded with diſaſters that even then 
more than counterbalanced their advantages, particularly with reſpect to 
our city. In 1337 a French fleet, arriving at Portſmouth, burnt it 
down. (3) In 1338 another fleet of fifty ſail appeared before South- 
ampton, and landed a large body of men. Theſe killed all who oppoſed 
them; then entering into the houſes, they inſtantly hung a great number 
of the. moſt reſpectable inhabitants, whom they found there concealed. 
Laſtly, they reduced the town, in its whole circumference, to-a heap of 
aſhes. (4) The deſtruction of this port of Wincheſter, and the key of 
its commerce, muſt have been highly detrimental to it, and a great 
drawback on its rifing trade. A more heavy calamity, however, befel 
this city, and the new town of Southampton, juſt ten years afterwards, 
from that deſtructive peſtilence, which; beginning in China, had ſwept 
over the face of the whole diſcovered globe, and, entering into this 
land; ſpent its firſt fury in this neighbourhood. (5) It is true, proviſions 

(1) Truſſel's MSS. 

(2) Theſe were in being, and one of the flore-houſes ſtanding in Truſſel's time. Ibid. 

(3) * Normanni intraverunt cum magna potentia in Portuſmuth & a in flammant 
ignis totam yillam.” Hen. de Knyghton. | 

(4) & Applicuerunt apud Suthamptoniam & interfecerunt in ea quos repererunt, & e- 
runt, & plures de nobilioribus ville in propriis domibus ſuſpenderunt, & in flammam ignis 


totam villam in eurcuitu, immani crudelitate, dederunt ; ſed accurrentibus Ons | 
naves aſcenderunt & altum mare petierunt.“ Hen. de Knyghton. 


E " Tune * doloroſa penetrayit maritima per . Wik. an. 24418 | 
> became 
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became cheap, for want of mouths to conſume them, (1) but, in the 
ſame proportion, labour. became dear, for want of hands to execute it. (2) 
The moſt fatal ſtroke, however, to the proſperity of Wincheſter, that it 
had ever yet experienced, was the unexpected ordinance of the king, in 
1363, to remove the Engliſh ſtaples to his new acquired town of Calais, 
on the French coaſt, (3) which ſeemed to argue a deſire, on his part, to 
turn the clothing trade into its ancient Flemiſh channels. This ordi- 
nance was in direct oppoſition to the plighted royal word, and gave too 
much occaſion for the ſuſpicion, that Edward's unrivalled ſucceffes abroad, 
had cauſed him. to conſider himſelf more as a foreign, than an English 
ſovereign. The execution of this ordinance” was the death blow to 
Wincheſter's proſperity. She had frequently riſen from fieges and fires, 
with freſh vigour and ſplendor ; ſhe had as often recruited her population, 
after deſtructive peſtilences ; but this ſudden drying up of her trade and 
commerce, after the extraordinary exertions ſhe had lately made to in- 
creaſe them, ſhe was never afterwards able to repair, and henceforward 
her decline from wealth and conſequence was ſenſible and uniform. 

Still, however, Wincheſter continued to be the ſecond: biſhopric, in 
point of dignity, and the firſt, in point of opulence; in the kingdom, as 
likewiſe the talents, tranſactions, and merits of its paſtors, by their 
charities, public works, and regular large eſtabliſhment in this city, made 
ſome compenſation for the abſence of the royal court, and the decay of 
our commerce. Upon the deceaſe of Adam de Orlton, the monks choſe 
one of their own community, ' whoſe name and family could not fail of 
making him agreeable to the people of Wincheſter. This was John le 

(1) According to this author, a fat ox fold for four ſhillings, a cow for . pence, a 
ſheep for three pence. Indeed, whole herds of cattle W n the _ without 
bt one to claim them. 10 

- (2) The following autumn the wages of a common 13 were at the enormous price of 
eight pence per day, of a mower at twelve pence per day, beſides their food: Hence a great 
quantity of the harveſt, moet of _ ould,” was left to rot on 88 [rom Hen. de 
Knyghton. Stir | 

BY Hands Eiyatiton: graze 
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Deveniſh, (1) who ſeems to have been ſon of the worthy and charitable 
magittrate of this city, whom we have mentioned above as the founder 
of St. John's Houte. The king had no objection to the promotion of 
this good monk, but he had, in his own mind, deſigned the ſee of Win- 
chefter for an eccleſiaſtic of great talents and merit, whom he had lately 
conſtituted his treaſurer, namely, William de Edington, ſo called from 
the place of his birth, in the centre of Wiltſhire; and as he could not 
ſet aſide a regular canonical election, without infringing the liberties of 
the church, which he had ſworn to maintain, he applied to the pope to 
make uſe of his privilege of proviſion, as it was termed, by means of 
which his favourite was appointed to the vacant biſhopric. (2) On the 
other hand, John te Deveniſh was, by way of compromiſe, as it was 
called, -conftituted abbot of Canterbury. (3) In addition to the dignity 
of his ſee, our biſhop being alſo in ſuch high fayour, we are not ſurprized 
that he ſhould have been appointed by the king prelate or chancellor of 
his new inſtituted order of the garter, in 1350, Which honour was to 
deſcend to his fucceffors. He conducted himſelf, in the difficult poſt of 
treaſurer, with great approbation, (4) and is only reproached with having 
coined. certain kinds of money, viz. groats and half-groats, of leſs 
weight than they had hitherto! been, by which means the price of labour, 
and of every other commodity,, roſe beyond its former nominal value, 
and could never afterwards be brought back to it. (5) This complaint, 
however, argues an ignorance of the principles of finance. The de- 
preciation of the ſpecies was, in the firſt inſtance, a benefit to govern- 
ment, which the enormous expences of the war probably rendered 
unavoidable ; but, in the ſecond place, the leflening of its real, could 
not fail to affect its nominal value, and thus produce the conſequence 


complained of. (6) Il 1367 EQngran, was promoted to the rank of 


| Chancellor, 
(1) che: Gu. Sp ap Abbat. Cant. hd... 
\ (4) Contin. Hiſt. Win. Aug Sao. (5) Contin. Polych. Walling. Ypod:: 


6) Godwin, De Præſul, complains that, by purſuing tlie ſame meafure,. the ſpecies, in 
C15 | | | ; | 2 0 | x | 


chancellor, and in 1366 he was elected to the higheſt dignity to which 
an Engliſh churchman could aſpire, the metropolitical ſee of Canterbury. 
This, however, he poſitively refuſed to accept, though authors are di- 


How little he was then under the influence of avarice, appears from his 


entitled. (7) The fact is, he actually began the great work of rebuilding 


that the nobility, in Elizabeth's reign, could not live with. te . they had done in 
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vided, as to the motives of his refuſal. One aſcribes it to his humility, (1) 
another to his advanced age, (2) whilſt a third attributes it to a motive 
of avarice, putting into his mouth the following expreſſion i= Though 
Canterbury is the higher rack, yet Wincheſter is the richer manger. (3) 


works of piety and charity, and from his diſtributing almoſt all his 
remaining unappropriated money amongſt the poor, during his life 
time. (4) He was the founder of a college of ſecular clergy, at his 
native place of Edington, (5) which, at the requeſt of the Black Prince, 
who was an admirer of a certain order of hermits, called Bon- homes, 
he changed into a convent of that order. (6) He was likewiſe a bene- 
factor to other religious houſes, but moſt of all to his cathedral church, 
where his memory has not obtained that conſideration to which it is 


the nave, the whole credit of which is aſcribed to his ſucceſſor, and he 
provided a conſiderable ſum of money for carrying it on, after his 
death. (8) He died at the latter end of the year 1366, and was buried 
in the cathedral, Where his chunt), tomb, and epitaph are {till to be 
ſeen. () os 

- The death of Edington made place for a prelate, whoſe ublie works 
and beneficial tien nn reached our own times, and extended 


Kin time, was reduced to one third of its ancient Vale and unwiſely aſcibes to this cauſe, 


that of Edward III. 
(1) Harpsfield, Hiſt. Eco. Sæc. XIV, c. XIx. (2), Hen. v Wharton. Contin. Hiſt. Win. 
(3) Godwin. (4) Chronic. Anonym. Contin, Hiſt. Win. 

(5) Ex Literis fundat. ap. Harpsfield. (6) Monaſtic, Stephens, ſub finem. 

(7) See our Survey. 

(8) © Teftamento condito precipit ut de bonis ſuis expenderetur 7 perfe&tionem navis 
ecclefiz cathedralis Winton a ſe inchoate,” * Lang. i in Contin. Wint. 


(9) See our Survey. 
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to a ans of men, who hold in their hands the keys of the temple of 
fame, he i is by far the moſt renowned of all our biſhops, and is regarded 
in this city with a kind of religious veneration. This was the celebrated 
perſonage, now known by the name of William de Wykeham, who was 
born of a father, at the neighbouring town of Wickham, either too mean 
to claim. a firname, or too obſcure to have it recorded. (1) Our young 
clerk, however, proved the truth of his motto before he adopted it, that 
Manners (mores) or merit makyth man. (2) He was endowed from 
nature with tranſcendent talents, and he began, from his early youth, to 
cultivate them with unrivalled diligence, His parents being in narrow 
circumſtances, he was chiefly indebted for his education to the liberality 
of Nicholas Uvedale, lord of the manor of Wickham, and conſtable of 
Wincheſter caſtle. (3) This was conducted firſt at the place of his 
birth, (4) and afterwards at a ſchool in this city, which ſtood on the very 

ſpot, where he afterwards founded his college. (5) In the character of a 
ſtudent he was diſtinguiſhed, not leſs by his piety than his diligence. (0) 
He was accuſtomed, every morning, to frequent the cathedral church, 

and to dedicate the day by hearing the maſs, which a good monk, by 

name Pekis, regularly performed there, in a certain chapel of the bleſſed 
virgin. (7) The pious ſentiments which he had experienced in his youth 

upon this ſpot, ſeem to have determined him afterwards, in the choice 

which he made of it for his ſepulchre. (8) The ſtudies which he culti- 


(1) Chaundler andes bim by his Chriftian name alone. Godwin and Dr. London call 
him Perot. . Harpsſield labours to prove that his family name was Wickham. Biſhop 
Louth, upon the whole, thinks it muſt be either Long or Aas. Life of W. W. p- 9. 

(2) Harpsfield fignihes that this motto is no more than the tranſlation of the Latin proverd 

Suam cuique mores fortunam fingunt. 
In Vit. W. W. Hiſt. Ecc, "Ip xty. | 
(3) Godwin, | Harpsfield. Chaundler. (4), Harpsbiel. 
(5) Louth's Life of W. W. ex MS. Col. Wint. p. 13. (6) Ibid. . - 
(7) © Young Wykeham was conſtant in his daily attendance, and fervent in his deyotions 


at this maſs, viz. Pehis maſſe, ſo called from the name of a monk of 325 e Who 
uſually officiated in it.” Louth, P- . ; 


(8) . 3 5 5 
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vated were arithmetic, mathematics, logic, divinity, and, above all, the 
canon and civil laws. (1) It was chiefly, however, to his ſuperior ſkill 
in mathematics, that he owed his fame and riſe in the world. (2) He 
was firſt taken into the ſervice of his patron, Uvedale, governor of the 
cattle, as his ſeoretary, (3) in which ſituation he ſeems to have given the 
firſt ſpecimen of his talents in the mathematical ſcience, by repairing 
and altering the aforeſaid caſtle. (4) It is certain alſo, that he was for 
ſome time in the employment of his predeceflor, biſhop Edington, by 
whom he was ordained prieſt, and recommended to the notice of 
Edward HI. His firſt office at court, which was that of ſurveyor of the 
king's works, (3) points out the talents for which he was then moſt 
celebrated, and the buildings or repairs, which he executed at Dover, 
Queenborough, Windſor, (6) and other caſtles, gave ample ſcope for the 
exerciſe of them. His abilities were afterwards found to be equally 
calculated for the management of more important buſineſs, and he became 
ſucceſſtvely ſecretary of fate, keeper of the privy ſeal, chancellor, (7) 
and, in ſhort, the king's chief and confidential councellor, in the manage- 
ment of all public matters. (8) In reward for his ſervices, the king 
heaped ccclefiattical benefices, in ſuch profaſion, upon him, (9) that we 


() Godwin. Harpsfield. > 
(2) „R. Edwardus Gulielmi, us exquiſiti geometræ, novique cujuſdam Euclidis, conſilio 


uſus eſt.” Harpsfield. 
(3) © Vicetabellionis conſtabulario caſtri Wintonienfis adhærebat. Thom. Chaundler. 


Cancel. Oxon. in vit W. W. Ang. Sac. 

( It is not likely that the king would have entruſted ſuch great works as . did to his 
{kill, unleſs he had already given proofs of it. On the other hand, our caſtle manifeſtly 
; appears to have undergone 'fome eſſential alterations, about the time that Wykeham reſided 
in it. See our Survey. 


wy 5) Harpsfield. Godwin. Louth. 
(46) Louth, who rejects many popular ſtories told of this celebrate' prelate, ſays, that 


little credit is to be given to what is reported of his canfing the following ambiguous 
ſentence to be inſcribed upon the round tower of Windfor, after he had finiſhed it :— 
This made Mpkeham. Certainly it favours very little of his ſimple and modeſt 1 
(7) Godwin, &c. . T* lidem. 4 
iQ. 852 Contin, Hiſt, Win, Louth, &c. : . 
dug ſhould 
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ſhould condemn any other clergyman, except Wykeham, for accepting of 
them; and we are only induced to excuſe him, in conſequence of the 
proofs we have ſtill remaining, that he only received the revenues of the 
church with one hand, to expend them in her ſervice with the other. 
But the benetice, which the king ſeems long to have had in his eye for 
his favourite architect, was the ſee of Wincheſter, whenever it ſhould 
become vacant. (1) Accordingly, upon the death of Edington, he 
recommended Wykeham, in ſuch ſtrong terms, to the monks, | as a 
proper perſon to fill it, that they were , unanimous in their election of 
him. (2) The elect was no leſs acceptable to the pope than he was to 
the king, (3) but the former having, in Edington's life time, reſerved, 
as the canon law exprefles it, the next appointment to this ſee, he 
refuſed to confirm the election of W ykeham, tho', on the other hand, he 
appointed him, by a provifory bull, to the ſelf ſame dignity. (4) Being 
now one of the chief prelates of the Engliſh church, we are aſſured that 
he ſet about, with zeal and diligence, to fulfil the duties of his ſtation, 
exciting himſelf to religious fervor, practicing an abſtemious and mortified 
life, viſiting the fick, reheving the wants of the poor, ſolving intricate 
caſes of conſcience, and propagating the morality of the goſpel, not. leſs 
by his example than by his diſcourſes. (5) Wykeham continued nine 
years after his conſecration in high favour with his ſovereign, and was 
employed by him in the principal affairs of ftate, when, in 1376, the old 
king being ſunk into a voluptuous indolence and ſtupidity, he was under- 
mined by the duke of Lancaſter, who laid numberleſs miſdemeanors to 
his charge, but principally that of having embezzled the public money, 
which bad been paid into his hands. (6) In vain did he petition to be 
heard in his own defence, and to be allowed to explain in what manner 
all the ſums in queſtion had been ſpent in the public ſervice. (7) The 
revenues of his ſee were ſequeſtered, and he continued under diſgrace 
nearly till the death of Edward. Wykeham having at length recoyered 


(9 Louth. (2) Chaundler. - (4) Loiith. 
' (4) Louth, Appendix 35. (5) Thom. Chaundler. Vit. W. W. 


(6) Louth, ſect. 1v. | _ (7) Ibid, John Stow, 7 5 | 
"OL | is 
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his temporalities, returned to Wincheſter, where he was received in 
folemn proceſſion. (1) He then ſet about executing thoſe great deſigns, 
which he had planned for the permanent advantage of his dioceſe, 
Theſe were, in the firſt place, thoſe two famous colleges, one at Win- 
cheſter, the other at Oxford, which he built and endowed, for ſupplying 
it with a conſtant ſupply of learned and pious clergy, (2) which colleges 


were admirably adapted to combine their reſpective ſtudies and difcipline 


to the ſame important end, and mutually to relieve and ſupport each 
other. (3) In the ſecond place, we muſt mention, not only what is 
generally known, his rebuilding the grand nave of the cathedral, but alſo 
his zealous efforts for reviving the ſtrict diſcipline and edifying devotion 
of the monks and other clergy who ſerved it, for which purpoſe he 
drew up a body of ſtatutes, every way worthy of his prudence and 
zeal. (4) His paſtoral ſolicitude, however, extended itſelf: to the other 
numerous clergy and religious of his dioceſe, as well as to thoſe above- 
mentioned, whom he viſited in perſon; (3) and, in particular, he gathered 
together and ſupported a great number of the monks, who, in conſe- 
quence of the diflolution of the alien priories, during the war with 
Oy were left * and ape in a n condition. (6) The 

(50 8 ; 

(2) Polydore Virgil, ſpeaking of theſe two learned ſocieties, 105 Wa * iſis collegiis, 
velut ex equo Trojano, viri, omni tempore virtute ee R Hiſt. Anglic. 
I. XIX. | 

(3) Harpsfield, ſoaking of the ſtatutes of Wykeham' S college, ſays; © In 8 
(egibus) nee Solonis nec Lycurgi nec Platonis, imo nec eximiam ſapientiſſimi & chriſtia- 
niſſimi legiſlatoris prudentiam deſiderabis. —N, B. Amongſt the grateful ſons of Wykeham 
no one has exceeded this author. Speaking of himſelf, he ſays; Gulielmum Wickamum, 
ut optimum parentem agnoſeo, ſuſpicio, colo, cui fi quid in me doctrinæ, virtutis, pietatis 
& catholice religionis, maxime acceptum refero. Quippe qui ab ineunte ætate, in 
Wintonienſi primum, deinde et Oxonienſi ejus collegio, ad omnem ingenii, doctrinæ & 
paetatis cultum capeſcendum inſtitutus ſim,” Hiſt. Ecc. Ang. Sac. ſec. XIV, c. XX. 

(A) Harpsfield. Louth. | | A.. (5) Regiſtr. Wyk. 

(6) Harpsfield,-Honeft John Stow, ſpe king of Wykeham, ſays; © Neither do I doubt 

but that he, that thus lived, is now ns e whom I beſeech to miſe up many like Wee 
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vigour and perſeverance, by which he recovered the famous hoſpital of St. 
Croſs, near this city, from the rapaciouſneſs of its ſucceſſive maſters, and 
reſtored it to its firſt charitable inftitute, have been celebrated, amongſt 
his other good works, by a panegyriſt worthy of his ſubject, (1) who, 
however, omits to mention innumerable inſtances, that may ſtill be 
traced, of his beneficence to the other religious eſtabliſhments and churches 
of his dioceſe, and to the poor of it, twenty-four of whom he regularly 
ſupported, as part of his own family. In a word, he rebuilt churches, 
repaired high roads, paid the debts of inſolvent priſoners, and performed 
ſo many great actions, that we are at a loſs Whether to admire him moſt 
& as a ſtateſman, a biſhop, or a Chriſtian. He died in 1404, and was buried 
in a beautiful chantry, (2) which he had prepared for himſelf in the 
* Githedral to the preſervation and decoration of which due attention has 
At all times been paid by his grateful ſons, the Wykehamiſts. 

During the inglorious and troubled reign of the ſecond Richard, which 
| @mmenced upon the death of his grandfather, Edward III, June 21, 
21877, . if | Wincheſter was not diſtinguiſhed by many important civil 
events, it was at leaſt exempt from thoſe calamities, both foreign and 
- domeſtic, which befel many other parts of the kingdom, though theſe 
have been falſely related alſo of our city, by former hiſtorians. It is 
tte, that within the ſpace of a month after the coronation, and at a 
"ame when the conqueror of Crefſy and Poictiers was imagined abroad to 
be fill living, a French fleet ravaged the whole ſea coaſt of Devonſhire, 
Dorſetſhire, Hampſhire, Suſſex, and Kent, deſtroying many towns, and 
Alling great numbers of the inhabitants. (3) In particular they made a 
© complete conqueſt of the Iſle of Wight, excepting Cariſbrook caſtle, and 
laid the inhabitants under contributions ; (4) ſtill, however, it is abſo- 
lutely falſe, as we have been repeatedly told, that they © marched up 
the country, and laid ſiege to this city, and that the inhabitants, forming 
themſelves into a body, furiouſly attacked the beſiegers, and drove thetix 
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back to their ſhips, with great preeipitation.” (1) The French, though 
maſters of the fea, for the fpace of feveral months, never dared to 
advance into the land, or out of ſight of their ſhipping, and the neareſt 


place to Wincheſter, which they ever approached, in this reign, was 
the new-built town of Southampton ; but this being ſtrongly fortified, 
according to the tactics of that age, and bravely defended by Sir John de 
Arundell, eaſily baffled their attempts to take it. (2) A fill more alarm. 
ing danger, to the kingdom in general, were thoſe democratic infurrec- 
tions, under Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and the ſeditious prieft, John Ball, 


which 1 grounded on the new ſyſtem of Wyckliff, (3) threatened the 
total 


(1) Deſcription of the City, &c. of Wincheſter, by the Rev. Tho. Wharton, p. 21.— 
Wavel, in his Hiſtory of Wincheſter, vol. 11, p. 88, literally copies Wharton, except that 
he adds, by a fiction of his. own invention, that © a. great number of the clergy” aflified 
the inhabitants of this city in driving back the French, and that he refers, in a note, to the 
original author of this pretended ſiege of Wincheſter, namely, to Rapin, Hiſt. Eng. by 
Tindal, vol. 1, p. 453.—The fact is, that Rapin, Tindal, Wharton, and Wavel, bave all of 
them miſtaken Wincheſter for Winchelſea, which latter place was indeed beſieged by the 
French, after they had burnt Portſmouth, Rye, Haſtings, and other places on the coaſt, at 
the period in queſtion, namely, ſoon after the coronation of Richard, in 1377, and was 
bravely defended by the abbot of Battle, as we are informed by Walſingham, Stow, aud 
other authors. The above-mentioned foreign writer, Rapin, falls into an incredible number 
of errors, in relating the hiſtory of this country, many of which are corrected by his 
tranſiator, Tindal. The latter, however, ſometimes, inſtead of diminiſhing, adds to their 
number, as where he ſpeaks of a biſhop of Oxford, in the reign. of Edward IT, whereas 
every one knows, that no ſuch title was ever heard of, until the mw of Henry VIII. 


See Rapin, vol; 1, p. 399 note. 

(2) Ypodig.. 

(3) The learned Dr. Collier, giving an account of the doctrines of Wyckliff, in bis 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Great Britain, vol. 1, p. 583, ſays, © Notwithſtanding his depreſſing 
the authority of the church, opening a new proſpect of wealth to the laity, and over- 
ſtraining the authority of the prince, yet ſome of his doctrines are very unſerviceable to the 
crown, and ſap the foundations of civil government. For this purpoſe, he declares again 
the lawfulneſs of oaths, requires an exact probity to give a title to property and power, 
affirms that an ill man forfeits his right to daminion, and that, as long as a prince continues 
in mortal fin, his prerogative is loſt neither does the royal ſtyle properly belong to him. — 
In the ſame hiſtorian may be ſeen the invectives of this innovator, and of his ae 

again 
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total overthrow of all civil government, and the diſſolution of ſociety, 
ſo early as tlie fourteenth century. It is true that this popular frenzy, 
which began and chiefly raged in Kent, and the maritime counties on 
the eaſtern coaſt, very juſtly alarmed the whole kingdom, and that the 
cities at the greateſt diſtance from the ſcenes of theſe commotions fancied 
theſe furious levellers were at their very gates. (1) Nevertheleſs, there are 
no proofs; either in the general hiſtories of England, or in the particular 
records of this city, to juſtify, what has hitherto been believed, that 
% party of Wat Tyler's army repaired to this city, and, finding the 
gates ſhut againſt them, plundered the ſuburbs, broke open the priſons, 
and demoliſhed a number of principal buildings. (2) The preſent reign, 
however, did not go off without ſome civil occurrences, relating to this 
city, and thoſe of a more pleaſing nature than what have been mentioned 
above. In 1388, Richard and his queen appear to have viſited this city, 
in the progreſs which they made into the weſt, from whence they pro- 
ceeded towards the northern parts of the kingdom. (3) Four years 
mn Viz. in 1392, (4) the inhabitants of London having e the 


againſt the 8 en of criminals, againſ war, 8 — 8 Kee: as 
likewiſe their Juſtification of the murder of. Simon Sudbury, by Wat Tyler's rabble.— 
Amongfi the opiniones & concluſones Magiſtri Joannis Wycklif, to the condemnation of which 
the name of our illuſtrious prelate, Wykeham, ſtands next to that of the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, were the following:“ Error 5. Eft contra ſcripturam quod viri ecclefiaſtici 
habeant poſſeſſiones temporales.— Error 7. Nullus eſt dominus civilis, nullus eſt epiſcopus, 
nullus prælatus, dum eſt in peccato mortali.” Hen. Knyghton, De Event. Ang. l. v. 
col. 2648. ap. Twyſden. | (1) Knyghton. 

(2) The Rev. Tho. Wharton's Deſeription, p. 21. Wavel's Hiſt. Winch. p. 89 26 appears 
that the former of theſe writers, in an oblivious moment, has transferred the tranſactions 
in the borough of London to this city. | Certainly there was here no priſon, without the 
walls, for the inſurgents: to break open. On the other hand, if they had deſtroyed the 
principal buildings without the walls, we ſhould have had ſome account of. theſe exceſſes in 
the rpoords of the college, Wolveſey palace, Hyde abbey, and St. Orot, which are all ſo 
ſituated. | (3) Vpodigma Neuſtriæ. 

(4) Wavel, with his uſual inaccuracy, refers this parliament to the year 1 8 add 
aſcribes the calling of it to biſhop Wykeham, whom he makes, at that time, chancellor OJ 
the W all which, with other circumſtances there related, are equally inaccurate. 
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royal indignation, and ſuffered the loſs of their privileges, a parliament 
was ſummoned at Wincheſter, Which granted the king the heavy ſubſidy 
of a tenth of all eccleſiaſtical property, and a fifteenth of all lay property, 
throughout the kingdom, towards the charges of the war then carried on 
in Ireland, and to enable the dukes, of Lancaſter and Gloceſter to 
proceed to France, and make peace with that country. (1) Nor muſt it 
be omitted that, in the parliament held at Shrewſbury, in the year 1398, 
towards the concluſion of this reign, the memory of the unfortunate earl 
of Wincheſter was vindicated, the ſtatutes of exile and diſheriſon, againſt 
him and his ſon, which paſſed in the 14th and 13th of Edward II, being 
annulled, on the equitable ground, that they had been condemned 
without trial. (2) We do not find, however, that Thomas Deſpenſer, 
who obtained this act of juſtice due to his family, laid claim to the 
earldom of Wincheſter, though we cannot 3 bar to the validity 
of ſuch a claim. | | 
Scarcel y. had the nation bunten the viel 5 . which had 
ſeatel the immediate predecefſor of Richard II on the throne, when the 
latter prince, circumvented by a powerful confederacy of great men, 
who had but lately renewed their oaths of allegiance to him, (3) found 
himſelf conſtrained, in 1399, to abdicate the crown, which, of courſe, 
was a prelude to his untimely end. No doubt this monarch, beſides 
great incapacity, had great faults, from which the nation ſuffered in her 
exterior relations, as well as in her domeſtic peace; but how flight were 
the miſeries, which theſe occaſioned, when compared with thoſe reſulting 
from the attempt to redreſs them! In ſhort, this interruption of the 
regular ſucceſſion was immediately productive of various conſpiracies and 
inſurrections, and, in the end, cauſed dreadful wars between the Houſes 
of York and Lancaſter, which ſet brother againſt brother, in mortal fight, 
and drenched the fields of England with its beſt blood. Our venerable 
Wykeham was till alive, when the revolution in queſtion took place. 
He was too lage to be impoſed upon by the pretexts, upon which it was 


(5) Ypodig. . Knygtit. (2) Rot, Parlm. 21 Nie. 11. (3) Ibid. F 


5 gr ounded, 
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grounded, (1) and too grateful to forget his obligations to the depoſed 
monarch, and his heroical father, the Black Prince; but, as Henry of 
Bolingbroke appeared now to be firmly ſeated, and without a competitor, 
in the royal throne, under the name of Henry IV, he ſaw that it was 
now a duty to yield bedience to his government. This he did, however, 
without taking any active part in the ſaid government, or even attending 
parliament. (2) On the contrary, he henceforward confined himſelf to 
his dioceſe, and paſſed the remaining years of his life in executing the 
office of a good paſtor towards his ' flock, and in preparing for his own 
diſſolution. It was, perhaps, chiefly for the purpole of gaining the friend- 
ſhip of this illuſtrious prelate, who was ſo juſtly reſpected throughout the 
whole kingdom, no leſs than in this city, that, having contracted a 
match with Joan, dowager ducheſs of Britanny, Henry choſe to meet 
her, in this city, and to have the magnificent ceremony of his marriage 
performed in Wykeham's cathedral. (3) This was the only civil event, 
of any importance, that is recorded of our ny during the . 
reign. (4) nurn N 
Henry IV died at the Weng of the year 1413, and was e 
by his fon, Henry V. This magnanimous prince, whoſe great qualities 
would perhaps have ſhone forth no leſs brightly, and probably more 
beneficially to his country, had he never been a conqueror, received his 
education chiefly at Wincheſter college, Oxford, under the tuition of his 
uncle, Beaufort. (3) Thus early had the foundation of our Wykeham, in 
that * attained to ſuperior renown, as a ſchool of learning. (6) 


009 Knyebt. a) 3 1 of Wykeham, ſect. VII, (3) Ypodig. Neuſt, 

00 Where genuine materials for the hiſtory of this city are ſcarce, the late compiler is 
too apt to fill up the vacancy with his own inventions. Such are the pretended parliament 
held by Henry at Wincheſter, after his marriage, and the fictitious fiege of this city, with 
the deſtruction of its ſuburbs, by the partiſans of the earl of Northumberland, in the ſame 
year: the latter not advancing nearer to this city than Shrewſbury, where they were over- 
come, and their valiant general, young Hotſpur, flain. See Wavel's Hiſt, of Winch. v. 11. 
p. 91. 5) Stow's Annals. 

(6) Some authors ſubſtitute Queen” 8 College for New College, but we [Mllhere to the 
WORE of Stow. 
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The greater part of his ſhort reign Henry paſſed on the Continent, in 
_ achieving thoſe conqueſts, which raiſed his own and his people's military 
character to ſo great a height. Previouſly, however, to his embarking for 
the French coaſt, we find him making a certain ſtay at the caſtle of this 
city, with the princes of the blood, and all his great barons, and there 
receiving, in the moſt ſolemn manner, the archbiſhop of Bourges and the 
other ambaſſadors, Who came, in the name of Charles, the French king, 
to make a final effort to ſettle the rights and claims of the rival monarchs, 
without bloodſhed. (1) The aforeſaid prelate had other conferences with 
the biſhop of this city, then chancellor of the kingdom, but the pre- 
tenſions of the two courts were ſo widely. different, that no other but 
the laſt fatal argument of the ſword was found capable of ſettling them. 
The Engliſh monarch accordingly proceeded from Wincheſter to South- 
ampton, and having there (2) purged his army of the lurking traitors, 
with which it was infected, ſet fail with it to France. The richeſt prize 
of his valour, in the king's eſtimation, his queen Catharine, who came 
over to England, for the purpoſe of being crowned its queen, ſeems to 
have been at Wincheſter, in her way to Southampton, where ſhe em- 
barked, with the duke of Bedford and a powerful military. reinforce- 
ment, to join her huſband, a little before his: Je youre, in 
1422. (3) | 
The biſhop of this city, end Was — Beaufort, ſon of 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, by his third wife, Catharine Swyne- 
ford. He had ſtudied both at Cambridge and at Oxford, (4) but chiefly 
at Aix, in France, where he applied himſelf to the branches of literature, 
| moſt neceflary, in that age, for a ſtateſman, the canon and the civil 
laws. (5) He had been thruſt into the e of Lincoln, in a very 


(i) Polydore Virg. Holingſhead.. Speed. | 
(2) Polydore Virg. —_— P- * ; pegs the conſpirators as being apprehended in 
this city. f 
(3) Stow's Annals, t 002 * otes ap, Godwin. 
(5) Ibid, Collier, Was, 3 
| arbitrary 
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arbitrary and eceaalas manner, by that worldly pontiff, Boniface IX, (1) 
when, upon the death of the venerable Wykeham, he was, at the 
recommendation of his half-brother, Henry IV, tranſlated to the im- 
portant and opulent ſee of Wincheſter; (2) ſoon after which he was 
graced with the {ſcarlet hat and cloak, and became known under the title 
of the Cardinal of England. Had be continued a lay nobleman, it is 
probable that his character would have deſcended to poſterity in the 
brighteſt colours. Certain it is, that he was a ſage councellor of the 
ſtate, an able politician, an intrepid general, and a true friend to his 
country. (3) Hence it is not ſurprizing that his influence ſhould have 
been great in the cabinets of his brother and of his nephew, and that, 
during the early part of his little nephew and god - ſon's reign, viz. 
Henry VI, he ſhould have been conſidered as the main prop of the ſtate. 
Being involved in the vortex of worldly politics, it is true, he gave too 
much ſcope to the paſſions of the great, and did not allow hiniſelf 
ſufficient leiſure to attend to the ſpiritual concerns of his dioceſe. Never- 
theleſs, there is no ſolid ground in hiſtory for repreſenting him as that 
ambitious, covetous, and reprobate character, which he has been drawn 
by an immortal painter of human manners, (4) who has robbed his 
memory, in order to enrich that of his adverſary, by popular prejudice, 
termed the good duke Humphry of Glouceſter. If he was rich, it muſt 
be admitted that he did not ſquander away his money upon unworthy 
purſuits, but chiefly employed it in the public ſervice, to the great relief 
of the ſubjects; (5) as likewiſe in finiſhing his cathedral, which was left | 
incompleat by his predeceſſor, (6) in repairing Hyde-abbey, relieving 


(7) John Beckingham, biſhop of that ſee, being, contrary to his wiſhes, tranſlated to 
Litchfield,” to make place for Beaufort, the conſequence was, that Beckingham refuſed: the 
proferred dioceſe, and choſe to become a private monk at Canterbury. Godwin. De Pref. 

(a2) Ibid. Contin, Hiſt, Win. (3) See Polydore Ve Sony” s Ann. ad an, 448. 

(4) Shakeſpear. 

(5) See an account of the ſums lent by him to the ſtate, or opiate upon it, in Vetuſt, 
Monum. vol. 11. on plates, 45, &c. 


(6) See our Survey. Bike: 4; 
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priſoners, and other works of piety and charity. (1) But what has 
chiefly redeemed the injured character of Cardinal Beaufort, in this city 
and neighbourhood, is the new foundation which he made of the cele- 
brated hoſpital of St. Croſs. Far the greater part of the preſent building 
was raiſed by him, and he added to the eſtabliſhment of his predeceſſor, 
Henry de Blois, funds for the ſupport of thirty-five more brethren, two 
chaplains, and three women, (2) who appear to have been hoſpital nuns, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to attend the brethren, when any of them were 
ſick. It was admitted by thoſe, who are not very favourable to his 
memory, that, towards the end of his life, he directed his thoughts 
chiefly towards the welfare of his dioceſe. (3) It appears alſo, that he 
prepared himſelf with reſignation and contrition for his laſt end, and the 
collected, judicious, and pious diſpoſitions made in his teſtament, (4) the 
codieil of which was ſigned but two days before his diſſolution, (5) may 
juſtly bring into diſcredit the opinion that he died in depair. (6) What 
is certain is, that he departed this life April 11, 1447, and was buried 
in the moſt elegant and finiſhed chantry in the kingdom. (7) £ 
— [f Wincheſter poſſeſſed few attractions for the late buſy and warlike 
monarch, this was not the caſe with his ſon Henry VI, to whoſe love of 
literature and devotion, the college, cathedral]; and other ſimilar eſtabliſh- 
ments here, ' furniſhed unfailing ſources of ſatisfaction. In the ancient 
regiſter of the ſaid college, (8) we diſcover that this prince made ſeveral 
viſits! to our city, which are not noticed by our ordinary chroniclers. He 
came firſt to Wincheſter in the year. 1440, (9) at which time, being 
weary of the vaſſalage, in which his uncle, the duke of Glocefter, had 
kept him, he threw himſelf into the arms of his great-uncle, Cardinal 


(1) Godwin. Collier, Ecc. Hiſt. (2) er Lowth's Life of W. W. 

(3) Godwin. Collier. 

(4) Publiſhed in the Collection of Royal and N oble Wills, by J. Nichol, an abſtract of 
which is given in Vetuſt. Monum. 

(5) Viz. gth Apr. 1447. Ibid. Contin. Hiſt. Winch. 

(6) Shakeſpear. | (7) See our Survey. & 3 9h 

(8) Publiſhed by Lowth, Life of W. W. Appendix, No. xIIiII. (9) Ibid. 
8 as Beaufort, 
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Beaufort, by whoſe advice he releaſed the duke of Orleans, long a 
priſoner in England, and ſent over commiſſioners to France, of whom 
the Cardinal himſelf was one, to make peace with that country. (1) 
The king's principal buſineſs, however, in this city, at the preſent time, 
was to learn the œconomy, diſcipline, and plan of ſtudies eſtabliſhed by 
Wykeham, in his celebrated literary eſtabliſhment here, it being his 
determination to form another, exactly upon the ſame plan, near his 
palace of Windſor. (2) This he accordingly executed, by the foundation 
of Eton college, in the eſtabliſhment and forming of which he made uſe 
of William Waynflete, who had been head maſter of Wincheſter'college, 
and now was employed in the ſame capacity, and afterwards in that of 
provoſt at Eton. (3) This eſtabliſhment was inttnded* by Henry to 
ſupply his magnificent foundation of King's College, Cambridge, in the 
ſame manner as Wincheſter College ſupplies New College, Oxford. He 
came hither a ſecond time in November 1444, (4) after a truce had been 
happily obtained with the different foreign powers, and at the very time 
that his ambaſſador, the earl of Suffolk, was entering into a contract of 
marriage, by proxy, for him, with Margaret of Anjou. (5) On this 
occaſion he confirmed all the privileges of the college, and having afliſted 
at the folemn maſs and veſpe$s, performed on the feſtival of St. Cecily, 
beſides the uſual =", he gave a ſum of money for the decoration of 
the high altar. (6) * next progreſs to Wincheſter, which was at the 
end of March, in the lowing” year, ſeems to have been for the purpoſe 
of giving the meeting to his new married queen, who landed in the 
courſe of the next month at Porcheſter, and renewed her marriage 
contract with Henry, at the Premonſtratencian abbey of Tichfield, (7) 
which being under the juriſdiction of Beaufort, it is probable that he 
officiated at the ceremony. The king now left, as a preſent to the 
college, his beſt robe but one, lined with fable. (8) We find him here, 


(1) Stow. Rapin. () Lowth, Life. of W. W. p. 196. (3) Ibid. 
(4) Reg. Vet. Colleg. By a different regiſter of the college it appears, that the king was 
alſo here in the intermediate time, viz. 1442. 


. (5) Stow. (6) Reg. Colleg. (7) Stow. (8) Reg. Colleg. p 
| | | | ar 


| 
| 
| 


beſides the dioceſan, Waynflete, Thomas Beckington, biſhop of Bath and 


authority of the regiſter, here quoted, is ſo authentic and fo preciſe, that the fact itſelf can- 
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for the fourth time, in the following year, (1) when the cardinal was 
drawing faſt towards his diffolution ; and a fifth time in 1448, for the 
purpoſe of honouring the inftalment of his friend, biſhop Waynflete, in 
the cathedral of Wincheſter, (2) whom he had cauſed to be exalted to 
the high dignity in queſtion. The day after this ſolemnity, he afliſted at 
the high maſs, performed at the college, where, beſides his regular 
offering, (3) he made a preſent to it of a chalice of gold, and ten pounds 
for the purchaſe of two golden cruets, (4) for the uſe of the altar, and 
a ſufficient ſum for providing an additional portion for the ſtudents, on 
the enſuing feaſt of their patroneſs, the bleffed Virgin Mary. (5) Henry's 
laſt viſit to Wincheſter, which took place in 1449, was of longer con- 
tinuance, and upon more important buſineſs. He held a parliament 
there, which laſted a whole month, viz. from the 16th of June to the 
16th of July. (6) The chief object of this parliament ſeems to have 
been to provide, if poſſible, ſome means for retaining the Engliſh con- 
queſts in France, which were now falling off, more rapidly than they 
had been gained, and which, in fact, were ſoon after reduced to the port 
of Calais, and its dependant territory. During this interyal, we have a 
regular journal of this religious prince's devotions, which werc ſometimes 
paid at the cathedral church, and ſometimes at the college chapel, ac- 
cording to the feſtivals that were celebrated, as likewiſe of the prelates 
who officiated at veſpers, or high maſs, on theſe occaſions. Theſe were, 


(1) Reg. Colleg. (2) Ibid. | 
(3) Viz. 138. 4d. 14 (4) Regiſt. Colleg. 
_ (4) © Ex ſua magna gratia dedit 45. 4d. pro una pietantia, habenda inter fodios et ſcholares 
in feſto Purificationis B. M. ex tunc proxime ſequente.” Regiſt. 
(4) Our ordinary chroniclers and hiſtorians do not take notice of this parliament, but the 


not be called in queſtion. “ A. D. 1449, A. R. Hen. VI. 27, viz. 16 Jun. in parliamento 
ejuſdem regis tento hic apud Wynton cum prorogatione dierum uſque ad 16 Julii,” &c. 
Vit. Thome de Beckington a Th. Chaundlero, Cancel. Oxon. Ang. Sac. p. II. 


Wells, 
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Wells, who had been brought up at the college here, (1) and who proved 
himſelf a liberal benefactor to it, John Stratford, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, then chancellor of England, William Aſkew, biſhop of Saliſbury, 
and Adam Moleynes, biſhop of Chicheſter, who was keeper of the privy 
ſeal and clerk of parliament, (2) On one occaſion, when the king afliſted 
at the college chapel, he preſented a golden tabernacle, for the high 
altar. (3) Nor were this pious monarch's benefactions confined to the 
church and college, for finding the fatal conſequences of the removal of 
the ſtaple from this city, by his anceſtor, Edward III, about four ſcore 
years before, in the defolation, which appeared upon the face of it, he 
granted, at his firſt viſit here, in 1440, the ſum of forty marks annually, 
to the mayor and aldermen, for its benefit, to be paid out of the duties 
upon the cloth, ſold in Wincheſter and its ſuburbs. (4) This conſideration 
they continued to receive during the ſpace of ten years, when, by a clauſe 
in an act of parliament, held at Leiceſter, particularly affecting corpora- 
tions, they found themſelves deprived of the above-mentioned advantage. 
They therefore, in 1452, addreſſed an humble petition to their royal 
benefactor, ſetting forth their diſtreſs, and humbly begging that the 
_ aforeſaid grant might be renewed to them, notwithſtanding the act in 
queſtion. (5) By the tenor of the aforeſaid petition, we learn the 
following intereſting particulars :—That the city was then accuftomed to 
pay to the crown, for the royalties of Wincheſter, yearly, 112 marks, 
and 40 ſhillings per annum to the hoſpital of St. Mary Magdalen, beſides 
a tax that had lately been impoſed of the 15th penny. In addition to 


(1) See his arms and devices into the college windows. © Die 8 S. A. A. Petri & Pauli. 
R. P.M, Th. Beckington Ep. Bathon. & Wellens. totum officium illius diei in hoc collegio 
ſolemniter exequente, & totum collegium ipſo die lautiſſime convivante.” Reg. Colleg.— 
There is not the ſmalleſt authority for that fable of Wavel, that * Henry VI was ſump- 
tuouſly entertained in 1449 by the maſter, warden, and fellows of the college here.” He 
has probably miſtaken for this, the entertainment given at New College to Henry's anceſtor, 
John of Gaunt, recorded by Lowth, Life of W. W. p. 199. 

(2) Reg. Colleg. 3) Ibid. 
* Petition of Wincheſter, 30 As VI. in the Tower. (5) Ibid. 


; 2 „ this, 


this, they were obliged to keep the city walls and gates in good and 
defenſible repair. Theſe ſeveral charges added together made a ſum, 
which it would indeed have been eaſy for; them to raiſe in the time of 
their former 'proſperity, but now they repreſented that 997 houſes were 
actually empty of inhabitants, and 17 pariſh churches were ſhut up, 
which diminution of population cauſed the afleflments to fall ſo heavy on 
certain perſons, that ſome of them had no leſs than four marks to pay, 
for their own ſhare. Henry was touched with the diſtrefles of a place; 
for which he bore ſo particular. a regard, and, at the hazard of incurring 
the odium of parliament, by acting in oppoſition to one of their late 
ordinances, he granted the petition of this city, to its full extent. (1) 
In other reſpects Wincheſter continued quiet and undiſturbed, whilit 
frantic riot conyulſed the metropolis and its neighbourhood, where Jack 
Cade, a robber and murderer, (2) under the name of Captain Mend- 
all, (3) undertook to redreſs public grievances, and make the nation 
happy. At the ſame time ſimilar exceſſes prevailed in the counties on 
both ſides of this, - viz. in Suſſex and in Wiltſhire. (4) In the latter of 
theſe: one of the prelates whom we have mentioned, as lately officiating 
in ſolemn ſtate, at Wincheſter, William Aſkew, biſhop of Saliſbury, was 
dragged from' the altar, as he was performing divine ſervice at Edington, 
and murdered by the rabble, for no other reaſon, than that he attended 
the court, and was the king's confeſſor. (5) At length, an all-wiſe 
Providence, which ſeems to have deſigned, amongſt other ends, to 
perfect the virtue of that beneficent, merciful, and ſaint-like king, 
Henry VI, and to render him worthy of that celeſtial crown, which was 
the chief object of his ambition, permitted him to he firſt bereaved of 
his grandeur, and then of his life, with circumſtances of the greateſt 


rant and barbarity. (6) This rerolution was a heavy misfortune to 
Wincheſter, 


0 (x) Billa Hen. VI. 1mo Feb. ann. 30, ejufdem. Ibid. 


(2) Royal proclam. againſt Cade. Polyd. Virg. 1. XXI1T. 
(3) Stow. (4) Ibid. (5) Viz. June 10, 1450. Godwin, De Pref: - 


(6) No prince ever underwent greater or more numerous vieiſſitudes of fortune than 


Henry VI. Born to the inheritance of the kingdom of England and of a great part of 
| France, 
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Wincheſter, in depriving it of a prince, who had manifeſted ſo great a 
partiality for it, and in cauſing it, on this very account, to be conſidered, 
by the reigning prince, as a place diſaffected to his government. | 

Ihe aforeſaid prince, who now afſumed the title of Edward IV, 'was 
the ſon of that earl of Cambridge, who had ſuffered the death of a 
traitor at Southampton, for a conſpiracy againſt Henry V, as he was 
embarking upon his expedition to France. Though nothing can excuſe 
the ambition of this prince, which cauſed torrents of blood to flow from 
one end of England to the other, yet, having obtained his object, he 
proved himſelf moderate and wiſe. In the firſt parliament held by him, 
upon his coming to the throne, he cauſed a general act of oblivion to be 
paſſed, (1) with the exception of a very few individuals. This included 
the citizens of Wincheſter in general, to whom, of courſe, he behayed 


France, he was proclaimed at Paris ſovereign of both countries, in 1422, being not then a 


year old. Having been crowned under this title at Weſtminſter, he afterwards was crowned 


under the ſame title at Paris, in the year 1430, by the cardinal biſhop of Wincheſter. The 
courſe of his victories in France, being firſt ſtopped by a martial maid, Joan of Arc, he is 
gradually ftripped of all his foreign dominions : ſoon after which he finds an unexpected 
competitor for his Engliſh crown, in one of his own noblemen, -Richard duke of York, aided 
by the earl of Warwick: at length, in July 1460, he is overcome and taken priſoner-by 
them at the battle of Northampton. Six months after this he is reſtored to his liberty and 
his power by his amazonian queen, after having gained two battles, one at Wakeſteld, 
the other at St. Alban's, in the former of which his rival, Richard duke of York, is ſlain. 
Henry's triumph, however, is of ſhort duration, for Richard's ſon, Edward, ſucceeding to 
his claim, in March 1461, gains the important victory of Towton, which transfers the 
actual poſſeſſion of the crown from the former to the latter, who, after a diſgraceful exile in 
Scotland, and ſome ineffectual attempts at Hexham and elſewhere in England, is a ſecond 


time taken priſoner at Cletherwood, near Bungerley Hippingſtones, in 1463, and committed 


Cloſe priſoner to the Tower. In 1470, Edward is conquered, in his turn, at Banbury field by 
Henry's friends, and ſoon after taken priſoner ; but effecting his eſcape, recovers his former 


power; being however again worſted, and obliged to fly, our pious Henry is reſtored to his 


liberty and to the undiſputed poſſeſſion of the Engliſh throne. But this change of affairs laſted 


only fix months: for the 14th of April, 1471, his party is compleatly routed in the fatal 
held of Barnet, arid he is once more committed to the Tower, where the next month he is 


murdered by the Duke of Gloceſter. | 
= ny Virg. I. XXII. | | TOY 
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with his uſual affability and kindnefs, in the progreſs. which he ſoon after 
made hither, on his way from Southampton to. the marches of Wales, (1) 
notwithſtanding their attachment to the depofed monarch. With reſpect 
to their venerable biſhop, he ſeems to have paid a, particular attention to 
him, viſiting his new founded college, (2) and, beſides the common acts 
of grace, granted to the clergy, he iſſued a ſpecial pardon in his favour. (3) 
Still, howen it is probable that, though Edward was the favourite in 
London, Henry continued to be the darling, both of the prelate and 
people of Wincheſter, and that they gave ſuch proof of it as was in 
their power, during the half year that the latter wore the crown, at the 
latter end of 1470, and the beginning of 1471, as another ſpecial pardon 
was found neceſſary, for the ſecurity of Waynflete, in the latter of theſe 
years. (4) It ſeems alſo that Henry's queen, Margaret, who landed at 
Weymouth from the Continent the very day of the battle of Barnet, 
was marching this way to recruit her army, when ſhe heard of its fatal 
iffue, which. cauſed her to fly, for ſanctuary, to the celebrated abbey of 
Beaulieu, in the neighbouring foreſt. (5) Whatever jealouſy Edward 
might entertain of the diſpoſitions of this city in his regard, it is a proof 
that he conſidered it as a place of conſiderable importance and dignity, 
by his conferring, ſoon after his reſtoration, the earldom of it, which title 
had been long extin&, upon one of his greateſt fayourites, to whom, at 
the ſame time, he granted the extraordinary privilege of quartering the 
royal arms of England with his own. This was Lewis de Bruges, baron 
Gruthuyſe, a French nobleman, who had ſaved the king's perſon from 
pirates, and hoſpitably received him in his late flight and diſtreſs. (6) 
To prevent giving umbrage to his ſubjects, by conferring ſuch high marks 
of honour upon a foreigner, he? contrived that the parliament ſhould 
addreſs him to the aforeſaid effect. (7) Edward 


+ (2) Stow. (2) R. G. Vet. Mon. vol. 11. (3) Ibid. (4) Ibid: 
(5) Polydore Virg. (6) Stow. Rapin. 
- (75) Tidem.—Wavel, in his Hiſtory of Wincheſter, p. 93, ſpeaking of this tranſaction, 
tells us, that Lewis de Bruges was made earl of Wincheſter as a reward of bis frignal intre- 


pidigy and courage in the field of battle, that he was ſo promoted in à freſb liſt of nobilig, that 
" "EY | | this 
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Edward IV died in 1483, and it was eaſy to foreſee that the young 
king, Edward V, and his brother, the duke of York, would not long 
remain alive, to obſtruct the ambition of their remorſeleſs uncle, Richard, 
whoſe hands were already ſtained with the blood of fo many royal 
perſonages. (1) Having procured their murder, he now experienced the 
deluſive nature of thoſe charms, which his imagination had aftixed to the 
poſſeſſion of a crown; his ſhort reign. being one ſcene of alarms, com- 
motions, and bloodſhed, until at length he fell their vicktfm. His firſt 
progreſs was into the weſtern counties, in which the diſaffected lords had 
raiſed their ſtandard againſt him. (2) On this occafion, he appears to 
have been at Wincheſter, in his way to Saliſbury, where his former 
aſſociate, but now declared foe, the duke of Buckingham, falling into 
his hands, was beheaded. (3) Soon after this, the expected deliverer of 
his country, the duke of Richmond, made his firſt appearance on the 
neighbouring coaſt, (4) which he knew to be full of his partiſans. He 
found it, however, fortified and lined with troops, by the tyrant againſt 
dim. (5) This circumſtance renders! it probable, that our city, being the 
chief rallying point. along a great extent of coaſt, was, at this juncture, 
put into a poſture of defence. The duke's ſecond expedition was directed 
againft a coaſt equally friendly to him, and not ſo well guarded, that of 
South Wales. He accordingly landed at Milford Haven, without oppoſi- 
tion, and, with ſtill increaſing forces, marched into the heart of the 
kingdom, where, upon Boſworth field, he put a final period to the crimes 
of Richard, and to the lengthened glories of the Houſe of Plantagenet. 
During the whole melancholy ſeaſon of civil war and mutual flaughter, 
deſcribed above, the ſee of Wincheſter was governed by the ſame prudent 
and exemplary prelate. This was William Waynflete, ſo called from the 


this happened in 1439, that Henry's forces were then totally overthrown, and Edward himſelf 
ben re-crowned. It is needleſs to prove that every one of theſe five particulars is abſolutely 


fictitious. | 

(1). Henry VI, prince Edward his ſon, and his own brother the duke of Clarence. 
(2) Polydore Virg. Stow. (3) lidem. . 
(4) In the neighbourhood.of Poole. Polydore Virg. (5) Tbid, Stow, 


place 
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place of his birth, but whoſe true name was Patten. (1) He was firſt 
educated in the college of this city, whence he removed to Wykeham's 
college, at Oxford, to finiſh his ſtudies. He afterwards became head 
maſter of the college here, (2) which ſtation he filled with ſo much cre. 
dit to himſelf, during the ſpace of twelve years, that Henry VI, coming 
hither in 1440, as has been ſaid above, to take a model for his new 
foundation of Eton, could not be ſatisſied until he had procured the con- 
ſent of Waynflete to remove thither, with a ſelect number of his ſcho- 
lars, (3) in order to give a beginning to it. Remaining there three years 
in the quality of maſter, and four years in that of provoſt, (3) he was in 
1447, upon the death of Cardinal Beaufort, recommended by the king, 
on account of his piety, learning, and prudence, (5) and choſen by the 
monks, to the mitre of this dioceſe. His royal patron alſo, as we have 
ſeen, honoured with his preſence the ceremony of his enthronement. 
Being now in the poſſeſſion of ample revenues, he did not wait until the 
concluſion of his life to make the beſt uſe of what he could ſpare out of 
them, but made a beginning, the very. year after his conſecration, of that 
ſeminary of learning, which, has hardly had its equal for magnificence (6) 
in Europe, Magdalen College, Oxford. Having entered thus early upon 
this great work, he had the ſatisfaction, notwithſtanding the turbulency 
of the times, to ſee it compleated. He was alſo the founder of a well 
built free ſchool, in his native town, (7) and was a benefactor to Eton 
college, (8) to his cathedral, (o) and to other places, not only by his 
wealth, but alſo by his talents in architecture, which appear to have been 
conſiderable. Though his turn of mind rather led him to the purſuits of 
literature and piety, than to thoſe of public life, yet he tranſacted ſeveral 
important affairs of ſtate, and was, during the ſpace of three years, 


emen oy 60 Idem. Chaundler. * 
(3) Viz. 35 ſcholars and five fellows. 1 8 41 75. 
(4) Archiv. Colleg. Eton, Not. ap. Godwin. (5) 8 (6) Ibid. 
(7) Leland, ur. See a plate and an account of it in Vetuſt. Monum. vol. 111. 
plate v1. | | 
(8) Ibid. vol. 13. p. 49. © (9) See our Survey. | adds 6 
| 15 ; chancellor 
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chancellor of the kingdom. (1) Loyalty, gratitude, piety, and every 
commendable motive, contributed to make him a partiſan of his much 
injured: friend and patron, Henry VI. He accordingly took ſuch mea- 
ſures in his behalf, both before Edward came to the crown, and after- 
wards, when he was obliged to abdicate it, during the ſpace of half a 
year, that, on each occaſion, Waynflete ftood in need of a ſpecial pardon, 
as we have ſaid before, from the ſucceſsful uſurper. There is no doubt, 
however, that he complied with the wiſhes of the pacific and unam- 
bitious Henry in ſubmitting to the circumſtances of the times, and yield- 
ing obedience to the king de fatto when the cauſe of the king de jure 
was cruſhed and became hopeleſs. He lived to witneſs the joy of the 
nation, and the hopes of Wincheſter, in conſequence of the victory of 
Boſworth'; 'dying at his palace of Waltham, near this city, in 1486, (2) 
whence. his -body 'was conveyed to the cathedral, and buried in the 
ſumptuous chantry, which is ſtill ſeen there. (3) | 


. (1) Hen, Whart, Ang. Sac. (2) Godwin. (3) See our Survey. 
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a of Hens vl 2 brings leis 8 to lie- i at Win- 
chosen ie Cornish Insurgents march through this City. Suc- 
cession of Bishops, Langton, Courtney, and Foz. Character and 
; Transadions of the last mentioned. —Beginning of the Reign of 
Henry VIII. —His Visit to Winehester, with the Emperor Charles V. 
Cardinal Wolsey suceeeds to this See. His Conduct in the Affuir 
of the Divorce. This brings on the regal Supremacy and the 
Suppression of Monasteries, which entirely changes the Face of 
„ inchester. —The City still more defuced by the Protector Somerset, 
under Edward VI. Conduct of Bishop Gardiner. Dr. Poynet ap- 
pointed to succeed him. Profanation f  sacred . Things, and Dis- 
membering of the Bishopfic.—Accession of Queen Mary.—Solemnity 
of her Marriage at Winchester. — Restores it, in part, to its ancient 
Splendor. — The Persecution carried on in her Reign.—An Account 
of the Protestant Sufferers belonging to this City. Deathi and 
Funeral f Bishop Gardiner. —He is succeeded Dr. White.— 
Queen Elizabeth mounts the Throne, and reassumes Ecclesiastical 
Supremaq.— Effects of this Measure in the Cathedral and College 
of Winchester.—Dr. Horne appointed to this Diocese. — The latter 
again dismembered.— The City defaced, and falls into great Ruin 
and Poverty.— 4 new Charter is granted. Substance of the same.— 


The College receives a Mark of public Distinction. Succession of 
Bishops, Dr. Horne, Dr. Watson, Dr. Cooper, Dr. William Wick- 
ham, Dr. Day, and Dr. Bilson.—Persecution carried on by Eliza- 
beth against the Catholics. An Account of the Sufferers belonging 
to this City. 


IN 
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In proportion to the weakneſs of Henry Tudor's direct hereditary claim 
to the crown of England, being deſcended from a remote and illegitimate 
branch of the Lancaſtrian family, (1) he was induſtrious in fencing it 
round with every other kind of title, that it was poflible to ſet ap. The 
beſt and the moſt popular of theſe was his marriage with Elizabeth, 
eldeſt daughter of the late Edward IV, which transferred into his family 
the right of the houſe of York, though he himfelf, who held the princes 
of that line to have been ſo many uſurpers, did not appear to attach any 
great value to it. (2) 'The other titles, on which he grounded his claim, 
were, Iiſt, the right of conqueſt; (3) 2dly, an act of parliament, (4) not 
to mention a papal bull, which he alfo procured in favour of his preten- 
ſions; (5) and finally, his ſuppoſed deſcent from Cadwallader, the laſt 
king of the Britons, who died in the ſeventh century. (6) This latter 
title, ſo congenial with the feelings of a Welſhman, who conſidered the 
whole Engliſh nation as intruders and uſurpers, was a favourite one with 
Henry. To give a better colour to this, a tory was now invented, and 
induſtriouſly ſpread abroad, concerning a pretended revelation, made to 

the above-mentioned Cadwallader, purporting that his poſterity ſhould 

regain the ſovreignty of Britain. (7) With the ſame view, inſtead. of 
naming his eldeſt ſon Henry, which was his own name, and that of all 

preceding ſovereigns of the Houſe of Lancaſter, the king cauſed him to 

be chriſtened Arthur, in honour of the moſt renowned amongſt the 


(i) Catherine Swyneford was not married to John of Gaunt at the time of the birth of 
Henry's anceſtor, John Beaufort, earl of Somerſet. The ſubſequent marriage of the parties, 
legitimated him and the other children in the ſame caſe according to the canon law, but not 
according to the law of the land. It was on occaſion of the biſhop's propoſing, in the reign 
of Henry of Wincheſter, to render the latter conformable to the former, in this point, 
that the barons made that memorable reſolve :. Nolumus leges Anglia mutari. 

(2) Rapin. (3) Rym. Federa. (4) Ibid. (5) Rapin. 

(6) Harpsfield. Polydore Virg. 


F * 


0) < Memories prodituti ferunt vocem divinitus Caflovalladro, ultimo Britonnorum regi, 


redditum, ejus progeniem rurſus regnaturam.“ Polyd. Virg. 1. xxv1.—N. B. No hint of 


ſuch a prophecy occurs in Geoffry of Monmouth, Mathew of Weſtminſter, or any of the 
other ancient writers, in treating of Cadwallader. N 3s 
"» 75 2 R | Britiſh 
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Britiſh princes, and as, by an error, which has already been accounted 
for, (1) this city was ſuppoſed to have been particularly ennobled by the 
reſidence and feats of that hero, hence, when his queen was near the 
time of her lying- in, he haſtened to conduct her hither, (2) in order that 
the hoped for prince might be born in the very caſtle ſuppoſed to have 
been firſt built by Arthur, and ſtill to be illuſtrated by the monuments of 
his power and magnificence. (3) The nation at large, however, were 
much leſs intereſted in the reſtoration of the rouge dragons honours, (4) 
than in the union of the red and the white roſe, in the perſon of this 
royal infant, which promiſed to ſtaunch thoſe torrents of blood that had 
ſo long flowed, in the wars between them. No words can heighten the 
importance which they attached to this joyful event, (3) and the eyes 
of all England were directed towards Wincheſter, which was the 
ſcene of it. In return for the demonſtrations of joy, which this city 
exhibited on the occaſion, it is natural to ſuppoſe, from former precedents, 
that the king renewed its charters, though no actual proof or trace of 
ſuch a tranſaction is now known to exiſt. (6) There is evidence, how- 
ever, of his confirming one ancient privilege of Wincheſter, that of 
keeping the ſtandard meaſures and weights for the whole kingdom, by 
his preſenting it with a new ſet of them, of ſuperior workmanſhip and 
materials to the old ones, which are ſtill preſerved ! in the guild- 


hall. (7) 


(1) P. 77. (2) © Eboracenſis provinciæ ſtatu collocato Londinum revertitur, ac 
paucis poſt diebus Vintoniam petit, ubi loci Elizabeth regina puerum peperit, quem Ar- 
n appellavit, atque Londinum aliquanto poſt regreditur.” Polyd. Virg. I. XxxvI. 

3) Theſe pretended feats of Arthur at Wincheſter, and the round table, in ieuhr, are 
celebrated by John Harding, a favourite poet of Edward IV. 

(4) The famous Britiſh ſtandard, ſee p. 63, alſo one of the ſupporters of the Tudor s arms. 

(5) See the account of a cotemporary writer, Bernardus Andreas, in Ear Succeſhon 
Cl Eng. Mon. p. 958. 

(6) Wavel aflerts, as a poſitive fact, that the city charter was e at this time, Vol. 
11. p. 94. But it is a familiar practice with him to aſſert facts without authorities. 
(7) Specimens of theſe, viz, the buſhel, gallon, and mens are. "Ono in our. Miſcella- 
neous Fog Nos. 7, 8, 22. | ate ne, ppp 
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The attempts of certain Yorkiſts, in favour of the impoſtors, Simnel 
and Perkin Warbeck, were more vexatious than dangerous to the govern- 
ment, and do not appear to have ever reached this city. The only time, 
in this reign, that it was difturbed by any alarm of war, was in 1497, 
when the miners of Cornwall, being provoked at the heavy taxes which 
were then impoſed upon the nation, and the rigors exerciſed in collecting 
them, (1) took up arms,. and marched through this city, under the com- 
mand of Touchet, lord Audley, (2) in their route from Wells and Saliſ- 
bury into Kent, where they expected to have found the inhabitants 
equally diſaffected and reſolute with themſelves. It does not appear, 
however, that the leaſt violence was committed by this army, either at 
Wincheſter, (3) or at any other place in their march, except at Taunton, 
where meeting with the provoſt of Perin, who was the commiſſioner for 
collecting the taxes in thoſe parts, they put him to death. Notwith- 
ſtanding this exemption from external calamities, our city continued ſtill 
to decline in its trade and population, ſo that it became neceflary, about 
this time, to repeat the meaſure, which Biſhop Wykeham had firſt . 
practiced, that of uniting different pariſhes together. One cauſe of this 
decline was, that woollen caps began to be out of faſhion about this time, 


(1) Polydore Virg. (2) Erroneouſly called by Wharton and Wave], Lord Dudley. 

(3) It is certain, from the filence of ſome hiſtorians, and the poſitive aſſurance of others, 
that the inſurgents committed no violence, except that at Taunton, mentioned above: See 
Polydore, Stow, Speed, &c. In conformity with theſe, Rapin ſays, © Audley putting him- 
ſelf at their head, led them directly to Saliſbury, and from thence to Winchefter, without 
ſuffering them to commit any violence, and obliging them to be ſatisfied with a bare ſub- 
tence. Vol. 1. p. 679.—If we give credit to theſe hiſtorians, what can we ſay of the fol- 
lowing extract, unaccompanied with any authority or reference whatever, from the Rev. T. 
Warton's Deſcription of this City, &c. p. 21, 22, which, as uſual, is copied by Wavel, 
with additional errors, Hiſt. of Winch. vol. 11. p. 94, 95? „In the year 1497, the city of 
Wincheſter was attacked by the rebels, under the command of Lord Dudley, who entering 
the city by ſtorm, plundered the inhabitants, and committed many other acts of violence. 
The mayor and his brethren, and many of the citizens, ſheltered themſelves in the caſtle, 
which was alſo attacked with great fury by the rebels; who finding its fortifications too .- 
firong to admit of being taken, endeavoured to e with the garriſon, which bong 
I, he retired.” 

tt A | | which 
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which had formed a principal article of its manufacture. (1) Other 

. cauſes were, that ſtrange diſorder, peculiar to the Engliſh conſtitution, 
the ſweating ſickneſs, (2) and the plague, with both of which it was 
ſucceſſively viſited. 'The latter, in the laſt year of the fifteenth century, (3) 
carried off the biſhop of this ſee, at a very critical period to him, as we 
ſhall preſently obſerve. 

\ - Biſhop Waynflete lived juſt long enough to behold the reftoration of 
the Houſe of Lancaſter, in the perſon of Henry VII; dying in 1486. His 
death gave the king an opportunity of promoting to this ſuperior lee, by 
means of the pope's proviſion, (4) which he eaſily obtained, a prelate, 
who, both on his own account, and that of his family, merited his 
utmoſt regard. This was Peter Courtney, of the illuſtrious family of that 
name in Devonſhire, who, being biſhop of Exeter, together with his 
brother, Sir Edward Courtney, had emigrated into France, during the 
late tyranny, and enliſted in the cauſe which was now triumphant. He 
had left ample monuments of his munificence to his late cathedral, to 
which he preſented one of the largeſt bells in Europe, at the ſame time 

_ enlarging the north tower, and rendering it fit to receive this noble 
gift. (5) It does not appear, however, that he was otherwiſe liberal to 
the cathedral of this city, except in concurring with the prior and monks 
in carrying on the interior decorations, which ſeem never to have been 
ſuſpended from the death of Wykeham, until a later period than that in 

+ queſtion. Biſhop Courtney died the 2d of September, 1492, (6) and was 
buried in the ſaid cathedral, but the exact ſituation of his grave is almoſt 
the only one belonging to any of our prelates, fince the conqueſt, which 
18 left to conjecture, and cannot abſolutely be aſcertained. (7) 

Biſhop Langton, who next wore the mitre of this ſee, was a native of 
Weſtmorland, | . e his firſt education in a convent of Carmelite 


(1) Truſſel's MSS. (2) Polydore Virg. ad ann. 1486. (3) Viz. 1500. 

(4) Ang. Sac. Contin. Wint. 

' (5) Godwin, De Præſul. See alſo an Account of Exeter Cathedral, lately publiſhed by 
the Society of Antiquaries, accompanying Mr. Carter's beautiful plates of that Cathedral. 


.&O Godwin. Ang. Sac, ) See our er. 
friars, 
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friars, in the town of Appleby. (1). Thence he removed, firſt to Oxford, 
and next to Cambridge, where he took academical degrees, He after- 
wards became provoſt of Queen's College, Oxford, and maſter of St. 
Julian's Hoſpital, in Southampton. (2) His firſt ſtep in the epiſcopacy 
was the ſee of St. David's, to which he was conſecrated in 1483. In 
the following year, he was tranſlated to Saliſbury, and from the latter 
ſee to that of Wincheſter in 1499. He is called, by his learned biogra- 
pher, (3) a ſecond Mecænas, on account of the protection which he 
afforded to literature and learned men. Not content with encouraging 
the two colleges, which. were oppoſite to the gates of his palace in this 
city, he had a number of youths, whom he cauſed to be educated-in the 
palace itſelf, particularly in grammar and muſic, whoſe exerciſes he was 
accuſtomed to attend daily in-perſon, in order to encourage, and reward 
thoſe that made the greateſt proficiency in them. (4).,; He himſelf was 
renowned for his learning, piety, and prudence, in A management af 
buſineſs. - Hence, upon the death of Morton, archbif ipp of Canterbury, 
he was deemed. the propereſt perſon to ſucceed H and was actually 
elected to that dignity ;(5) when, a few days afyWards, he was carried 
off by the plague, (6) in the ſame year, viz. 1500, which proved fatal to 
two other diſtinguiſhed prelates, Rotheram, archbiſhop of York; and 
Alcock, of Ely. He was buried in the chapel he had prepared for this 
purpoſe, at the eaſtern end of our cathedral, which was once no leſs 
curious for its elegant workmanſhip, than it is ſtill for its quaint 
devices. (7) N 1 1 

The circumſtance of the two ſees of Canterbury and Wincheſter being 
both vacant, gave to the cathedral monks of the former a claim to 
eceleſiaſtical juriſdiction over thoſe of the latter, Which they accordingly 
exerciſed, (8) by deputing ſome of their number to viſit it, and to enquire 


(1) Athenæ Oxon, Ant. Wood. (2) Ibid. (3) Ant. Wood. (4) Ibid. 

(5) Richardſon, Not. ap. Godwin. (6) Godwin. 

(7) Amongſt theſe is ſtill ſeen a muſical note, called a 5 procerting from a tun, being 
a rebus on the name Langton. Ant. Wood. | 


0 2 ap. Hen, Whart, in ſuceeſl, Prior, Wint. 17 
into 
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into the number of its members, and the ſtate of its revenues and 


and monaſtery, had led to an opinion that the monks here were in danger 


ſervices, (3) and acquired the higheſt character with him for talents and 
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monaſtic diſcipline. It is probable that the expenſive works, which 
prior Silkſtead was then meditating, or actually carrying on, in his church 


of exceeding their income. On this occaſion, the number of the priory 
monks was found to be thirty-five, and their annual revenue to amount 
to 1000l. (1) In ſhort, we are left to conclude that no abuſe or miſ- 
conduct was then diſcovered, as no new order or regulation then took 
place, and as prior Silkſtead was left at liberty, in conjunction with the 
illuſtrious prelate, who ſoon after took poſſeſſion of this ſee, to purſue 
their noble and magnificent plans for the e and decoration of the 
cathedral and monaſtery. | 

The prelate here alluded to was Richard Fox, the chief of all the 
king s confidential friends and counſellors. He had ſtudied both at 
Oxford and Cambridge, (2) but happened to be at Paris, at the time 
when Henry, then duke of Richmond, went thither to ſolicit the aid of 
the French king, in his intended expedition againſt Richard III. On this 
and on many other occaſions, he rendered his prince the moſt eſſential 


fidelity. Soon after the victory of Boſworth field, he was, upon the 
tranſlation of Peter Courtney to this fee, made biſhop of Exeter, which 
he held fix years, in addition to his temporal employments of keeper of 
the privy ſeal and ſecretary of ſtate. He then was transferred to the 
united ſees of Bath and Wells, which he governed two years, .when he 
was promoted to the biſhopric of Durham, where he had opportunities of 
diſplaying his munificence and architectural talents, (4) during the ſix 
years that he occupied that ſtation. At length the king finding that his 
frequent abſence, at ſo great a diſtance from the court, whilſt he attended 
the affairs of his dioceſe, yas prejudicial to his ſervice, (3) and wiſhing 
to have his advice on all affairs of conſequence; he, in the fame year that 
Langton died, procured to have him removed to the ſee of Wincheſter. (0) 


(1) Regiſt, Cant. ap. Hen. Wharton. | £41 (Ap om 


(3) Harpsfield. (4) Athen. Oxon. G) * FH (0) R N N 
©. 2: rs 0 
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No higher proof of the conſideration in which the king held him can be 
adduced, than that he was choſen to be ſponſor to the young prince, 
who was afterwards Henry VIII. (1) Our prelate continued for ſome 
time to be one of the chief counſellors of the ſon, as he had been that 
of the father. At length, either mortified at finding himſelf ſupplanted 
by Wolſey, whom he had introduced to the king's ſervice, or elſe being 
defirous of conſecrating the latter end of his life to the concerns of 
religion and the ſanctification of his foul, (2) certain it is that he retired 
to his cathedral city, and applied himſelf excluſively to theſe objects, 
He was now-indefatigable in preaching the word of God to his people, 
and in exciting his clergy to the performance of the ſame duty. (3) He 
was alſo unbounded in his charities to the poor, whom he aſſiſted with 
food, clothes, and money, at the ſame time exerciſing hofpitality, and 
promoting the trade of the city, by a large eſtabliſhment which he kept 
up at Wolveſey, of 220 ſervants, being all men. (4) The public works, 
which he is known to have left behind him, fuffice to prove the greatneſs 
both of his genius and his beneficence. The moſt celebrated of theſe is 
Corpus Chriſti College, Oxford, which he built and founded, endowing 
it, not with eccleſiaſtical property, as had frequently been done in ſimilar 
inſtances, but with eſtates which he purchaſed for this, expreſs purpoſe: (5) 
His firſt intention, in making this eſtabliſhment, was, that it ſhould ſerve 
as a- nurſery for the monks of his cathedral church ; but he was: after- 
wards diſſuaded from /purſuing this intention, by Oldham, biſhop. of 
Exeter, Who foretold the approaching ruin of the monaſteries, and he 
accordingly founded it for ſecular clergymen. (6) Having finiſhed this. 
leminary, he zanker, drew to it ſome _ the moſt celebrated es 


(1) In the account-of this prelate, Vetuſt. 8 on 18. L, vol. Tr, this fact i is denied, 
15 7 it is aſſerted that Fox was only the baptiſing prelate. The authority, however, there 
referred to cannot be compared with thoſe: of the cotemporary hiſtorian Harpsfield, Hiſt. 
Eee. Ang. Sæc. xv. c. 20, and of Godwin, De Præſul.—Not to mention that Greenwich, 
being out oſ the dioceſe of Wincheſter, it would have been irregular 1 in- the r to name: 
our prelate to perform the folemn rite, which there took place. Br 

(2) Harpeßfeld. (563) Idem. (4) Idem. (3) Idem. 

9 5 Godwin. Dodd. R. C. iu Vet. Mon. Ts e 
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of the age, ſuch as Lodovicus Vivez, the divine, Nicholas Crueher, the 
ma thema tician, Clement Edwards and Nicholas Utten, profeſſors of the 
Greek tongue; likewiſe Thomas Lupſet, Richard Pace, and Reginald 
Pole, who was afterwards Cardinal, (1) men of the greateſt diſtinction 

for learning and talents. Our prelate alſo founded a grammar ſchool, in 
the town of Taunton, dependant on this ſee, and another at . Grantham, 
which was near the place of his birth. (2) He extended his charity and 
munificence to many other foundations, particularly within his own 
dioceſe; (3) amongſt others, the enchanting ruins of Netley abbey ill 
atteſt that he was a benefactor to that monaſtery. But the monuments, 
which chiefly tend to embalm his memory in this city, are thoſe great 
and beautiful works, both within its cathedral and on the outſide of it, 
which have hardly been equalled in their kind, and never ſurpaſſed. On 
theſe we ſhall find another opportunity of enlarging. (4) During the ten 
laſt years of biſhop Fox's life, it pleaſed the Almighty to deprive him of 
fight. (3) Far, bowever, from ſinking under this trial, or relaxing in his 
zealous efforts, the only uſe he made of this deprivation was. to apply 
himſelf more affiduoufly to prayer and meditation, which at length 
became almoſt uninterrupted, both day and night. (6) In 1528 he 
finiſhed his pious courſe, and was buried in that exquiſite chantry, which 
he had prepared amongſt his other works for that PRO"! 1 
behind the high altar, on the ſouth fide. (7) . 

Henry VII departed this life, after a reign r near 24 years, with a 
1 * 1 for re ee and * (8) pane, oof as to Sin extor- 


1 


00 Harpofeld./- * (a) Godwin, 1 24 e Dad, ws 

(4) In our "-- ny (5) Godwin. —_ Harpsfield. | 

- (5) The laſt quoted author, who enlarges, with ſo much unction, on the merits of Biſhop 
Fox, teſtifies that he was preſent at his funeral, being then a ſtudent in Winchefter College. 
(8) The object of one of his wiſe and equitable laws, was to provide oounſel gratis for 
all perſons having any trial or fait, who were too poor to procure it otherwiſe. Concerning 
this matter, Harpsficld writes as follows: Fuit & Hud ſanQiflime -conflitatum, quod 
utinam hodie accuratius obſervaretur, ut tenuiores & inopes haberent, qui gratis eorum 
cauſas in foro diſoeptarent, nequs W litium Oy * modo ab. ois abradaretur. uf 
Sec. XV, c. VII. if "04s 
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tions, of which Empſom and Dudley bore the blame and the puniſhment. 
To the prince who next mounted the throne, it was natural for the body 
of the clergy, and, in a certain' degree, for this city alſo, to look up, as 
to a ſpecial patron. Henry VIII had received a theological education, 
and St. Thomas Aquinas was, at all times, his favourite author. It was 
even underſtood that he was to have been a churchman, had not his 
brother Arthur's premature fate opened to him the road to the throne. (1) 
On the other hand, this city, which was now chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the 
number and ſplendor of its eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, had for its biſhop 
the chief counſellor of the ſtate, and the godfather of the ſaid king. 
Accordingly, in the early part of his reign, he gave a very uncommon. 
mark, for a ſovereign, of his zeal in the cauſe of the church, by his 
writing a book againſt the new opinions of Martin Luther, (2) which he 
dedicated to pope Leo X. The latter, in return, addreſſed a bull to him, 
replete with praiſes, and conferring upon him the title of Defender of 
the Faith, of which Henry was not a little vain, and which he, and his 
ſucceſſors, the ſovereigns of England, have ever afterwards borne. (3) 
We ſhall foon ſee how theſe expectations were diſappointed; but, in the 
mean time, it is proper to notice other tranſactions. a / 

It ſeems that Henry had early viſited this city, in his een 8 
but, in 1322, the year after he acquired the above-mentioned title, the 
emperor, Charles V, coming to England, to confer with him, the two 
ſovereigns directed their courſe this way, (4) and ſpent a week together, (5) 
viewing the ' antiquities of this renowned city. Their notice here was 
particularly attracted by the famous round table, then kept in the caſtle, 
and now in the county hall, which was firmly believed to be the 
identical table, which the Britiſh king Arthur had erected there juſt a 
thouſand years before that payed, for celebrating feaſts of chivalry. (6) 


(1) Dodd's Ch. Hiſt 55 b Eng. . art. vr. Collier's Eee. Hi. pit. IT. "HE | f 77 
(a) The Aſſertion of the ſeven Sacraments againſt Lau. See the n itſelf, which 

was republiſhed about the middle of this N eg | | e 04 
63) Polydore Virg. Collier, Ke. (4) Stow” 5 1 


(5) From June 22 to July 1. (6) Trufle!'s MSS0. 097 £25 4 19H 
ON | 28 WW, The 
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The table was new painted on the occaſion, (1) and a Aiſtich; in honour 
of the illuſtrious viſitors, was placed beneath it, which was legible for 
4 long time afterwards: (2) The following — the king was again in 
this city, and made a viſit to the college. (3) 

Upon the death of biſhop Fox it was eaſy to foreſbe chat this biſhopric 
would fall into no other hands than thoſe of the great and mighty 
cardinal, who then engroſſed all the royal favour, and a great part of the 
royal benefits, and richeſt church livings. Wolſey was accordingly put 
into poflbſſion of the temporalities of this fee, in October 1528, though 
he did hot receive his bulls, and was not inſtalled, (4) until the beginning 
of the following year. However, as to poſſeſs this rich biſhopric, in 
commendam, it was neceſſary to reſign the care of the church of Dur- 
ham] the revenues of the latter were beſtowed on a different kind of 
favourite, the lady Ann Boleyn, (5) maid of honour to the reigning 
queen. (6) At this period the king, after having lived twenty years 
with his queen, Catharine of Arragon, and having had ſeveral chil- 
dren. by her, affected to entertain ſcruples concerning the validity of his 
marriage with her. (7) He accordingly left nothing untried to induce 
Clement VII, who was then pope, to pronounce a ſentence of divorce 
between them. The latter ſo far complied with his wiſhes as to appoint 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners to take cognizance of this cauſe, and to 
pronounce, upon it. Theſe were, cardinal nn now AH of our 


(1) Truſſel's MSS. The characters, in the names of the 24 knights, and the n in 
the dreſs of the king, were thoſe of the reign of Harry MI. and have . at each freſh 
painting, been copied, though incorrectly. | 17 of „ 

(2 The diſtich was as follows: | \ 5 
| Carolus, Henricus vivant; Deen ſor uterque 3 f 
| Henricus Fidel, Carolus Eeclęic. | "41 
| 63) Regiſt. Colleg. (4) Ang. Sac. Collier. b 88 Stow. 

(6) Heylin's Hiſt. Qu. Elia. Polydore Virg. L atk, 8: | 
0) At the commencement of theſe pretended — via. in the year 1 2626 it is enden, 
by two letters from Ann Boleyn to the cardinal, in one of which Henry alſo writes, that 
the intrigue between her and the dle was already formed, OP letter are * by 


CO P+ 335 from Burnet. rl | Hed ot canal. cio: $f 
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ſve; and cardinal Campegius, who was biſhop of Saliſbury. In con- 
cluſion, Henry's paſſion proceeding faſter in this buſineſs, than the com - 
miſſioners found themſelves at liberty to act, the queen alſo: appealing 
to Rome, and the pope revoking the cauſe to his own immediate 
tribunal, (1) the king became furious, and was bent on revenge. His 
firſt victim was his great favourite, the new biſhop of this ſee, (2) who 
was ſtripped of his offices and property, and, what he moſt regretted, 
even of thoſe treaſures which he had ſet apart for the foundation of his 
two colleges at Oxford and Ipſwich. (3) At firſt he was only baniſhed 
to Eſher, one of the epiſcopal houſes belonging to Wincheſter, but 
afterwards he was ordered to withdraw into the north, to the dioceſe of 
York, which he held together with that of Wincheſter. Towards the 
concluſion of the ſame year, 1530, being ſent for again up to London; 
but in quality of a priſoner, he was probably ſaved from the laſt intamy 
and puniſhment, by a natural death, which overtook him on his' journey: 
He died, lamenting, with too much reaſon, that he had ſerved his prince 
more faithfully than he had ſerved his God. (4) Whatever the crimes 
were, that had been ſelected for Wolſey's impeachment, had he reached 
London, nothing can exceed the injuſtice and tyranny implied in the, 
charge, on which he had hitherto ſuffered. This was no other than his 
acceptance of the office of pope's legate, contrary: to an ambiguous act of 
parliament, which had never been enforced, nor ever interpreted in the 
ſenſe now affixed to it. (3) At the/very time that the king thus unre- 
lentingly perſecuted his late mninior for accepting a commiſſion from the 
pope, it was well known that the latter was poſſeſſed of an inſtrument, 

in due form, containing his royal licence for ſo doing, (6) and it was 
notorious to all Europe, that Henry himſelf had vcently ſolicited and pro- 


(1) Heylin's Hiſt. Collier. (a2) Godwin, De Præſul. (3) Stow: 

(4) Ibid. —Godwin remarks on the glory and happineſs of Henrys reign, whilſt ; Welle 
was his miniſter, and the unhappineſs of it, after he was diſcarded. 

(5) 16 Ric. I1I.—Colhlier, Ecc. Hiſt. vol. 11, p. 62, brings good er to. prove that 
the act in queſtion had no ſuch import as that which was now aſcribed to it.” 
323 &c. 51% % 2! e er cent 6 aputit., 
282 cured 
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cured an extenſion” of that commiſſion, in favour of the divorce, and 
that, in what he now did, he was actuated by pure reſentment, becauſe 
that power was not exerciſed to the extent of his inclinations. We have 
already intimated that Wolſey was a much better ſtateſman than a 
prelate. This city does not appear to have been benefited by him, or 
even honoured by his preſence. ' He took poſſeſſion of the cathedral by 
proxy, (1) and the only uſe which he is known to have made of his power, 
was to diſſolve certain monaſteries and churches in this biſhopric, (2) in 
order to confer their poſſeſſions on the magnificent colleges, which he 
was building. | | 

Not content with the Sue and injuſtice, hn he had daeerciſed 
upon the cardinal himſelf, Henry cauſed the whole body of the clergy 
to be brought in guilty of a premunire, or loſs of all their property, for 
having acknowledged Wolſey in quality of pope's legate, though he 
himſelf had continued to do ſo, and though; as they made it appear, 
their acting otherwiſe would have been attended with their certain 
ruin. (3) The truth is, the king was now goaded on both by reſentment 
and avarice, and he was backed by a parliament, ſo obſequious to all his 
inclinations, that, at this very time, they pafled an act to diſcharge him 
from the obligation of repaying the ſeveral ſums of money which had 
been lent to him by his ſubjects. (4) Having held out this ſtatute, as a 
terror to the clergy, he affected a great degree of moderation, in ad- 
mitting them to a compoſition ; the weight of which, however, was ſo 
oppreſſive, that it could only be exceeded by the enforcement of the 
ſtatute itſelf. (5) Another condition, annexed to this favour, implied a 
total change of the eſtabliſhed religion of the country, by.rejecing the 
Britti | * of the Pope, and acknowledging Henry to be the ſole 


5 


| (1) 4 Sac. Contin. Wint * | 
(2) One of the diſſolved POTN was FOR upon St. Catherine's 8 near this . 
Leland, Itin. WH: 8 6) . P. 61. | 3, 
(4) An. 1529-30. Tindal. Guthrie. 1 | : 
(5) Viz. 118,840 pounds ſterling, 1 Collier e to 0 worth more 4 twenty 


times as much — ben he wrote. | ö 44 
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and ſupreme head of the church in this country, which prerogative, by 
a ſubſequent act of parliament, was interpreted and conſtituted to be 
a right of judging and deciding upon all doctrinal matters, (1) and of 
ifluing authority to exerciſe all eccleſiaſtical functions whatſoever. (2) 
Of this new authority the old ſervant of our late biſhop, who was now 
become. earl of Eſſex, namely Thomas Cromwell, was appointed vicar- 
general, being alſo called vicegerent in eceleſiaſtical matters. (3) Under 
theſe titles, though a mere layman, he frequently ſat 3 in the convocation 
houſe, amongſt the biſhops, as their head. (4) 

This important and unprecedented meaſure, which cauſed ſo much 
blood to flow in other parts of the kingdom, (5) did not meet with that 
reſiſtance, in our city, which the name of the prelate, who then preſided 
in it, would lead us to expect. This was the famous Dr. Stephen 
Gardiner, who, at the time when the diſpute concerning the eccleſiaſtical 
nr of the crown was at the grate height, was made cee of 


(1) * To Ait, hn, ak * all des and abuſes, which, * any manner of 
Giritual authority or juriſdiction, may lawfully be ordered or reformed.” 26 Hen. VII, o. 1.— 
How rigidly this new branch of the royal prerogative was exerciſed by Henry, will appear 
from the following extract from his ſpeech in parliament, A. D. 1545 :— If you” know 
ſurely that a biſhop or preacher preacheth or teacheth perverſe doctrine, come and declare 
to ſome of our council, or to us, to whom is committed by God the high authority to 
reform and order ſuch cauſes and behaviors, / and be not judges yourſelves, of your own 
fantaſtical opinions and vaine expokitions, for in ſuch high cauſe you may lightly erre. 
Stow” s Annals. Tdem. Collier, &c. ſ 

(i) See the licence to preach the word of God, op 055 the king to Dr. 5 d Lee, 
24th: of March, 29 Hen. VIII. Col. p. 143. | | 8 

(3) Collier, p. 104. Stow. | (4) Sir R. Baker” s Chron. Stow. 

(5) Amongſt thoſe who ſuffered death in this reign, merely for denying the royal eccleſi- 
aſtical ſupremacy, were. the great and good fir Thomas More, chancellor of England, and 
John Fiſher, biſhop of - Rocheſter, the chief ornament of the bench of biſhops; beſides 
theſe, there were three abbots, who' ſat in parhament, thoſe of Glafſenbury, Colcheſter, and 
Reading; three Carthuſian priors, and other clergy, ſecular and regular, to the number, in 
all, of 59 perſons. See a liſt of them in Dodd's Ch. Hiſt. part I. p. 342.—Whilt theſe 
Catholics ſuffered the death of - traitors, for maintaining the ancient religion, not a few 
Proteſtants: were 2 255 for n a new 1 not rf deere n r to the” PR IF 
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this ſee; after it had remained vacant almoſt four years. (1) The fad is, 
having been firſt brought into notice by his predecefior Wolfey, he owed 
His promotion to his readineſs in ſeconding all the views of Henry, of 
whatever nature they were. He had laboured inceſſantly, both at Rome 
and in England, to bring about the king's divorce with queen Catherine; 
(2) and now that he was become, what was called, in deriſion, one of 
the King's biſhops; he was content to take out, as well as his colleague, 
Bonner, the following ſtrange commiſſion, that “ the king is the foun- 
tain of all juriſdiction and authority, as well eccleſiaſtical as ſecular; that 
thoſe Who had exerciſed this juriſdiction formerly, did it only precariouſly 
and upon royal courteſy, and that therefore this authority ought to be re- 
turned whenever the king ſhould pleaſe to call for ĩt; but that ſince the lord 
Cromwell; knight of the garter, vicegerent and vicar- general, to preſide, ma- 
nage, and direct in all eceleſiaſtical cauſes, was fo far employed in matters 
concerning the ſtate, that he was not at leiſure to diſcharge the functions 
of vicegerent, and manage the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, wholly delegated 
to him by the king, ſupreme head of the church of England; hence 
the ſaid king gives him (Stephen Gardine r) a commiſſion to exerciſe all 
the branches of the epiſcopal authority under the king his highnek....... 
to ordain, inflict cenſures, . . and to execute le n — to 
tho authority and juriſdiction of a biſhop:” * 6830 Dann. 18 

The non compliancy of Rome in pronounting the PF of Henry 
and Catherine, which divorce was neceflary to enable the former to, marry 
his beloved Ann Boleyn, was the chief; cauſe of the important events 
above related, 0994 ſo | eſentially affecting) the. <condii6n -of gre and 


„ "SY, KO 4 


(t) Godwin. We a) Collier. ah bat U 4 17 
(3). Collier, p., p. 169, 170. —Burnet, in His Hiſtory of the Reibsusdos, % "I mentions 
Bonben, as taking out this commiſſion; but Collier proves that our biſhop 3 the two 
metropolitains, and other biſhops of thoſe days, took but the ſame : 
| (4) This is expreſsly acknowledged by the learned Dr. Heylyn, nene 44 The king 
being violently hurried with the tranſport of ſome private aſſections, and finding that the 
pope appeared the greateſt obſtacles to his deſires, he firſt' diveſted him of that ſupremacy, 
* had been challenged and enjoyed by his predeceſſors, for ſome ages paſt,” and * 
N his authority in the realm of England.“ Hiſt, of Ref. Pref. | Le” 
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of other events of ſtill more importance, which we ſhall ſoon have to 
relate. But now the king had put the matter in a train, in which it was 
ſure to ſucceed. By the advice of Cranmer, whom he had lately raiſed 
to the ſee of Canterbury, he had at firſt aſſumed to himſelf the 
plenitude of ecclefiaſtieal and ſpiritual power; (1) and as the advanced 
pregnancy of Ann Boleyn required a ſpeedy termination of this long- 
protracted buſineſs, he accordingly imparted to that prelate a ſpecial 
licence for judging and deciding upon it. (2) The proceſs in Cranmer's' 
court was, of courſe; much lets: tedious than it had been in pope Cle- 
ment's. He gave judgment within a month from the date of the above 
licence, viz. May 20, 1533. What the purport of this deciſion was, 
concerning the legality of Henry's firſt marriage, the reader need not be 
informed. To prove, however, ſtill more the inconſiſtency and immora- 
lity of all this buſineſs, it is proper to remark, that the king, whilſt 
ſuing for a divorce from Catherine, had already been married to Ann 
ſeveral months, (3) and that, within the ſpace of four months after this 
ſentence, the latter was brought to bed of her daughter Elizabeth, Who 

became the celebrated queen of that name. (4) It appears that, during 
the three years of this lady's proſperity, ſhe had accompanied her royal 
huſband in one or more of his progreſſes to this city; as the ſcene of one 
of the heavieſt charges (5) that was afterwards brought againſt her, 

ſeems to have been laid here. This related to one of the king's muſicians, 
by name Mark Smeton, with whom, amongſt other perſons, ſhe was ac- 
cuſed of having been criminally familiar. In vindication of | herſelf, ſhe 

owned that he had been once in her chamber (6) when with the king 
at Wincheſter, but ſhe alledged that it was only tor the purpoſe. of his 
playing RO. a mpſica) inſtrument then in ule, called., ths eme 


00 Godwin. Dodd. (2) a ee Collier, Collect. Rec. ki Ty n, 4. 
(63) Stow dates their ne Jan. 25 in the fame year. Heylyn carries 90 e to the 
preceding November. (4) Born Sept. 7, 1333. Heylyn- 25 N 
(5) This was in conſequence of Mn e 8 e the crime 1 to nim and: 
the lady. Burnet's Hiſt. EW", 1 | KALE LA; IH: - 
Burnet, in ſays twice. | |; 1 
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Whatever degree of guilt; (1) or levity, (2) there had been in her 
conduct, we meet with the accuſtomed inſenſibility and brutality in that 
of Henry, who could, in the ſpace of a few days, ſurrender that darling 
wife, whom he had ſtrained every nerve to gain, from his palace to 
the ſcaffold,” and actually celebrate a new marriage before the blood of 
the unhappy Ann Boleyn had well ceaſed to flow, namely, the very day 
after her execution. (3) We alſo meet with the accuſtomed obſequiouſ- 

neſs of archbiſhop Cranmer (4) to the paſſions of the tyrant, in divorcing 
him from his ſecond wife, with leſs n even than he had uſed 
in divorcing him from the firſt... tial g 

- Whilſt the bloody ſcene was paſſing in ihe clans — Sl ary 
to have made an excurſion to this city, as it was at the adjoining manor 
of Marwell, belonging to this biſhopric, that his marriage with the lady 
Jane Seymour took place. (5) This tranſaction was kept ſecret until the 
enſuing feſtival of Whitſuntide, when the _ introduced lady Jane at 
court as his queen. (6) 

\ Theſe circumſtances have been related more in detail, becauſe the affair 
of the divorce brought on that of the ſupremacy; and the buſineſs of the 
3 the 3 of the e * Which meaſure pro- 


5 1) Se In Virg | | 

(2) Several improper ſpeeches and familiarities with 5 Smeton, Ro. are brought 
forward by Heylyn and Burnet, but nothing except the confeſſion of A, Jooks like a 
proof of aclual crime.” © 0) Nay 20, 15367 

The excuſe ſet up for the archbiſhop by Rapin, vol. 1, p. 812, is, that he was 
forced to pronounce the ſentence of divorce between the king and queen; and of the ille- 
gitimacy of their daughter Elizabeth. This is alſo the only defence that can be ſet up for 
his divorcing the king from a third wife, Ann of Cleves, without the ſhadow of a real rea- 
ſon, except that ſhe was diſagreeable to her royal huſband, and for many other the moſt 
important tranſactions of his epiſcopacy. Nothing could equal the injuſtice of the whole 
proceedings againſt Ann Boleyn. She was condemned and put to death May 19, by Henry's 
temporal authority, for the alledged crime of adultery, and by his ſpiritual authority, of 
which Cranmer was tha e. May 75 ſhe! had been declared never to have been 
married to him] | 

The 3 is fal Saw at Marwell, wha this marciag7 i dd. 
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duced the greateſt change in the condition and external appearance of this 
city, that it has experienced ſince the civil war between the empreſs 
Maud and king Stephen. No one at the preſent day doubts but that 
avarice and irreligion were the real ſprings of theſe ſuppreflions. (1) 
Nevertheleſs, to give a colour to theſe proceedings, a viſitation of all the 
convents, that were marked out for deſtruction, was ſet on foot, (2) by 
the king's active vicegerent, Thomas Cromwell, under pretence of 
reforming,: by his eccleſiaſtical authority, the abuſes that had crept into 
them. But the commiſſioners, who were ſelected for this buſineſs, (3) 
having received their inſtructions, made uſe of ſuch arts and violence, (4) 
as did not fail of anſwering the intention of their employers, by furniſhing 
a pretext, grounded on the feigned motive of religion, for an act of 
parliament, by which all monaſteries, whoſe yearly revenues did--not 
amount to the ſum of 2001. were to be diſſolved. (5) The effect of this 
act, which Was immediate! y carried into execution, in our city, was the 


(i) * The tion of the monideries x was thought the eaſieſt way of _— the 
exehequer,”” Collier, p. 109—149. (2) Ibid, p. 103. 5 | 

(3) Ibid, p. 104, &c. See the characters and behaviour of Dr. London, Larkin. Telghs 
Petre, and the other viſitors, in Dugdale's Warwickſhire, in the preface to the Engliſh Mo- 
naſticon, Wood, Collier, &c. Alſo of the firſt mentioned, in Lowth's Life of W. W. p. 315. 

(4) Notwithſtanding all the baſe arts, which the viſitors employed, as Burnet himſelf al- 
lows, to fill their black book with the crimes of religious perſons, yet the character of many 
of theſe ſuppreſſed convents was ſo high for ff piety, and charity, as to baffle all 
their malice. See Dugdale, ut ſupra. 

(5) The preamble to the act of parliament, 27 Hen. VIII, c. 28, (which 1 in 
the preface to the Monaſticon, is ſaid to have been packed for the purpoſe of diffolving the 
leſſer convents) ſets forth, that manifeſt fin is daily committed in the leſſer monaſteries, 
&. that all attempts to reform them have proved vain, and that unleſs ſuch houſes be ut- 
terly ſuppreſſed, and the religious be committed to the great and honourable monaſteries, 
where they may be compelled to live religiouſly, there can be no redreſs in that behalf. 
Conſidering alſo that divers and great ſolemn monaſteries in this realm, wwherem, thanks be to God, 
religion is well kept and obſerved, be deſtitute of ſuch full number of religious perſons as they 
might and may keep, &. wherefore it is reſolved, that it is and ſhall be more to the 

pleaſure of Almighty, and for the honour of the realm, that his majeſty ſhall have and en- 
* and * _ monaſteries,” Collier, part 11, p. 113, 114. 
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diflblution of five flouriſhing and uſeful communities, whoſe property 
was ſeized upon for the king's uſe, and whoſe members were turned 
adrift upon the world, ſome of them only with the clothes they had on, 
and others, in addition to their clothes, with 40 ſhillings. (1) Theſe 
were, iſt, the Suſtern Spital, or convent of hoſpital nuns, near King's- 
gate, (2) who were chiefly ſupported by the benefactions of the cathedral 
priory, and whoſe employment 'it was to receive the indigent -into their 
hoſpital, and alſo attend upon fick perſons in their own houſes ; 2dly, the 
Carmelites, in King's-gate-ſtreet ; 3dly, the Auguſtines, near South-gate ; 
4thly, the Dominicans, at Eaft-gate; and 5thly, the Franciſeans, whoſe 
convent was ſituated upon the Middle Brooks. (3) The Benedictine 
abbey of St. Mary, though of foyal foundation, and holding of the king 
in entire barony, (4) was included in the above-mentioned ſentence, 
their revenues falling ſhort of the ſum required for their continuance ; (5) 
but their abbeſs, lady Elizabeth Shelley, Who appears to have been a 
woman of talents and induſtry, having provided powerful friends at 
court, viz. the king's brother-in-law, fir Edward Seymour, lord Beau- 
champ, and lady Anne his wife, by reſigning to them the valuable manors 
of Archfount and Allcanning, ſhe was ſo fortunate as to obtain a reſpite 
of her conyent's fate. In this, caſe, however, it was neceflary that a 
charter ſhould be iſſued from the crown, in fayour of the ſaid abbey, 
new founding it, which was accordingly done, and all its eftates and 
other property were ſurrendered back to it, except the aforeſaid manors 
of Archfount and Allcanning. (6) 
Notwithſtanding the formal atteſtation of the legiſlature to the religious 
and-moral character of the great and ſolemn monaſteries of the realm, 10 
lately given, Jo no Toner was Henry in . . the — con- 


_- (1) Stow. Collier. (2) See our Survey an 
83) The fite of theſe four houſes the college obtained, br by favout or Winch 
(4) Dugdale. Collier. (5) It amounted only to 159l. per ann. 


0 See the charter at 1 25 in the Appendix to Eng; ** vol. 1, u. 175, A. P. 1536. 
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vents, (1) than he ſet on foot a ſecond viſitation, (2) the obvious inten- 
tion of which was to get poſſeſſion of the aforeſaid greater monaſteries. 
The ſcenes of falſchood, injuſtice, and oppreſſion, which were exerciſed 
on this occaſion, exceeded what had been practiced on the former. (3) 
This will readily be conceived when we reflect on the ſtrange expedient, 
that was now reſorted to. In a word, Cromwell and his agents under- 
took that all the abbeys and other great monaſteries of the kingdom 
ſhould at once make a voluntary ſurrender of their lands and poſſeſſions 
into the king's hands. In fact, they obtained ſignatures to this purpoſe, 
in almoſt all the houſes of the above-mentioned deſcription ; but nothing 
more clearly proves the unworthy arts and the actual violence, which 
they muſt have had recourſe to, in ſo doing, than their general ſucceſs in 
this particular ; (4) nor can any thing ſhew the abject ſtate of ſervility to 
which the parliament of England was then brought, than that an act 
ſhould have been paſſed by them, with ſuch a ſelf-evident falſchood on 
its forehead, as that which now took place, in order to confirm the 
tyrant's extortions, ſetting forth, that © ſundry abbots, priors, abbefles, 
priorefles, &c. had, of their own free will and voluntary minds, good- 
will, and aflent, without conſtraint or compulſion of any perſon or per- 
ſons, given to the king their manors, lands, &c.“ (5) The conſequences 
of theſe ſacrilegious meaſures were ſeverely felt in our city: for firſt fell 
the venerable * of St. Swithun, which, with ſome interruptions, from 


5 60 To the number of 376, whole ks 1 e at time to * Ao 
beſides the ſale of the moveables, | (2), In 1 537. 

6) Some were perſuaded on the ſcore of conſcience to give up their property to the 
king, others were induced by the promiſes of large penfions, others were intimidated by the 
threats of being charged with the worſt of crimes, ſome were ſent to priſon, and died of 
the rigours they there experienced. It was a common practice to take away the ſeals of the 
abbeys, and thus prevent the tranſacting of buſineſs. When a ſuperior was not fqund com- 
pliant, he was diſplaced on varieus pretexts, and ſome diſorderly monk or other perſon, who 
had been previouſly gained over by the-viſitors, was put into office, for the mere purpoſe 
of making the ſurrender required. See Collier, from P- 154 to p. 166. Dugdale s Hiſt. of 
Warwickſhire. Preface to Engliſh Monaſticon. | | 

4 Ibid, p. 159. . (5) 31 Hen. VIII. c. 13. 
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Pagan invaſions or perfecutions, may be conſidered as perhaps the maſt 
ancient conventual eſtabliſhment then exiſting in Chriſtianity. With its 


lands and conventual offices, were, at the ſame time, ſwept away a great 


part of its ſacred treaſury, and other precious moveables. (1) It is too 
manifeſt - that the prior, William Kingſmill, who then governed it, was 
not difficult to be induced by the viſitors to overlook the ſolemn vows 
which he had taken, both as to fidelity to his truſt, and ſtability in his 


; profeſſion, by his being continued ſuperior: of the new eſtabliſhment, 
which was now formed, in quality of dean over twelve prebendaries 


and' fix minor canons, upon a ſmall proportion of the former conventual 


poſſeſſions. There is reaſon, however, to think that the greater part of 


the monks continued firm in their religious engagements, as few of them 
ſeem to have been admitted upon the new foundation. In the ſecond 
place fell the noble abbey of Hyde, the foundation of Alfred, and 
the burying place of his family. There was no likelihood of there being 
much oppoſition to the king's pleaſure here, the abbot of it being Dr. 
John Salcot, alias Capon, who had received this benefice, together with 
the biſhopric of Bangor, in reward for his ſervices in procuring a deciſion 
from the univerſity of Cambridge, in favour of the divorce. (2) Nor did 
his zeal and activity on the preſent occaſion, by which he prevailed upon 
his monks, being twenty-one in number, to join with him in making a 
tender of the property in which the Alfreds and Edwards had only 
given them a life intereſt, paſs unrewarded : (3) for the year after, viz. 
in 1539, he was promoted to the biſhopric of Saliſbury. Laſt of all fell 


St. Mary's abbey of Benedictine nuns, founded by Alfred's-queen. They 


contended with the ſtorm that aſſaulted them, by ſometimes appearing to 
yield to it, and at other times by courageouſly reſiſting it, and actually 
continued their religious exerciſes, in their own- houſe, two years after 
they had ceaſed in the monaſteries of the men, when, at length, being 
quite unſupported, they were forced to yield to their fate, and gave up 


(1) See a liſt of theſe, Monaſt. Ang. vol. 10 1 
(2) Monaſticon, Gale's Hiſt. 2 (3) Ibid. 


* 


their 
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their convent and dense in the year 1540, fr. years after . 


their charter of new foundation. (1) 
We are informed that * the ſeizure of the eſtates of the lefler abbeys 


was not generally acceptable to the people. (2) They found hoſpitality 
decay, the farmer's rents were raiſed, and the poor increaſed upon the 
country.” Theſe complaints of courſe became much louder at the ſup- 
preſſion of the greater abbeys. Theſe, as they had it more in their 
power, ſo they were generally more beneficial- to the public. By their 
doles and alms they entirely provided for the poor, inſomuch that no 
poor laws exiſted until ſoon after their diſſolution. The monks let their 
farms at eaſy rents, and made allowances for unfavourable ſeaſons, ſo 
that abundance and population increaſed around them. They received 
into their houſes and entertained ſtrangers of all conditions, according to 
their rank, gratis. They provided hoſpitals for the indigent ſick, and 
ſeminaries for poor children. Their magnificent churches were the 
ſchools of the arts, both liberal and mechanical, and their ſcriptoria and 
libraries were the only aſylum of the ſciences and of claſſical literature. (3) 
But all theſe advantages were at preſent loſt to the community, and ſo 
many monuments of ancient piety were now annihilated, to gratify the 
paſſions of one ſenſual king, and to raiſe the families of a few wicked 
courtiers. The fatal effects of this change were no where more ſenſible 


than at Wincheſter. It had fallen from all its wealth and grandeur, as a 


royal and commercial city, but the number and ſplendor of its religious 
foundations chiefly: kept up whatever conſequence, - trade, and exterior 
appearance it ſtill poſſeſſed, But theſe being diffolved, and the edifices 


1 1) Monaſticon hats. 


(2) © It was a pitiful thing to hear the lamentation that che people: in the country made 


for them, (the monaſteries firſt diſſolved) for there was great hoſpitalitie kept amongſt them, 
and as it was thought more than 10,000 perſons, maiſters and ſervantes, had loſt their liv- 
inges by the putting downe of theſe houſes at that time. Stow's Chron. an. 1535. 


(3) The number of thoſe afterwards ſuppreſſed was 645, beſides go colleges, 110 hoſpitals, 


373 chantries or free chapels. On the utility of the conyents to the vw: ſee- COIs: 


= 5 P. 5 
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themſelves ſoon after pulled down or falling to decay, it muſt ſoon have 
worn the appearance of a city ſacked by a hoftile army. In a word, it is 
chiefly ſince the reign of Henry VIII that Wincheſter may be ſaid to be 
no more than the ſkeleton of its former ſtate. (1) | 

All the immenſe property thus iniquitoufly raiſed, being very ſoon 
Fre away, either in aggrandizing a few court favourites, or at the 
gaming table, (2) the hoary tyrant began again to look round him for 
freſh objects of ſacrilege. His eccleſiaſtical vicar-general was now no 
more. Henry had enjoyed the ſpoils of his crimes, and had rewarded 
him for them on the ſcaffold. In that ſituation Cromwell had confeſſed 
his multiplied guilt, and paid homage to the cauſe of religion, which he 
had fo much outraged. (3) Still, however, there were not wanting 
courtiers to point out to him, and a corrupt parliament to grant him a 
conſiderable part of the remaining ſpoils of piety and charity, together 
with thoſe of literature and commerce. In a word, an act was now 
obtained, which authoriſed the king to feize upon all the property of 


(i) One of our clafſical poets, contemplating the ſacrilegious devaſtation of Henry VIII, 
varniſhed over with the pretence of reformation, exclaims, + 
Who ſees theſe diſmal heaps, but would "APY 
What barbarous invader, fack'd the land? |. 
But when he hears, no Goth, no Turk, -did bring 
This deſolation, but a Chriſtian king; 
When nothing, but the name of zeal, appears 
*Dwixt our beſt actions and the worſt of theirs ; b 
What does he think our ſacrilege would pare, 1 


When ſuch th' effects of our devotion are? 
Sir John Denham's Codec s Hill. 


(2) Collier, from Fuller, tells us, that Henry played away many a thouſand a year be- 
longing to the monaſteries. Stow, in his Survey af London, relates, that he-ftaked a re- 
markably fine ring of bells, which belonged to a pariſi church near St. Paul's, London, on 
a throw of dice with fir Miles Patridge, and that, having loſt them, they were the next day 
taken down. it is added, that he once gave away a whole monaſtery to a lady, in exchange 
for a diſh of puddings that pleaſed his appetite. Collier, part 11, p. 466. 

(3) He ſaid that he had been ſeduced by the devil, and that be ded in the Catbolic fit 


Ws. Stow's Annals, an. 1540. # 
hoſpitals, 
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hoſpitals, chantries, colleges, guilds, and corporations, ( 15 Had this act 
been ſtrictly carried into execution, Wincheſter would have been left 


without a ſingle body corporate, and almoſt without a monument of 
antiquity. In reality, all the colleges indiſcriminately, and the city corpo- 
ration, no leſs than the hoſpitals, were virtually diſſolved, and there is no 
doubt but that, if Henry had lived a very few years longer, he would 
have ſeized upon all their property, as he had ſeized upon that of the 
abbeys. (2) At preſent, however, he was content with fleecing ſome of 
theſe eſtabliſhments, as that of St. Croſs, St. Mary Magdalen on the hill, 
and devouring others. Theſe were probably ſome of the chaplainſhips of 
the cathedral, and collegiate churches in different parts of the city, but 
chiefly the hoſpital of St. John the Baptiſt, near Eaſt-gate, which had 
been founded by a magiſtrate. of Wincheſter, and left under the patronage 
and protection of his ſucceſſors in that office, for a public charity of the 
moſt laudable and beneficial nature. (3) This was actually ſeized upon 
for the King's benefit, with all its property, both moveable and immove- 
able, even to the wretched beds that had been provided for reſting the 
wearied limbs of his poor ſoldiers, or of other needy travellers, who had 
a lawful occaſion to paſs through this city. (4) The corporation Was 
probably too much alarmed for their own immediate preſervation to 
remonſtrate againſt ſuch injuſtice and cruelty. However, afterwards 
they petitioned for the bare walls and ſite of the hoſpital, to ſerve as a 
public magazine and place of aſſembly on certain occaſions, and they 
were fortunate enough to recover ſo much of their ancient property. (5) 


0 37 Hen. VIII. c. 4. 
_ (2) The univerſities, poſſibly alſo the two colleges in this city, petitioned not to be diſ- 


ſolved, and they had intereſt enough at court to obtain a favourable anſwer. Collier, part 11. 
p. 209. Still, however, the act of parliament at this time ſtood againſt them, and, they 
only exiſted by royal fayour. At a former period of this reign the univerſity. of Cambridge 
had been viſited, by order of vicar-general Cromwell, when all its charters, records, &. 
were ſeized upon;—N. B. The motives alledged in the act for fupprefling the colleges, were 
much the fame as thoſe made uſe of for diſſolving the . Nau 2 ** re- 
venues were miſapplied, &. 


See p. 2. 0) Truſſell's MSS. 00 Ibid. 505 A Lat * 
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The moſt tyrannical and ſanguinary of our monarchs was, at length, 
forced, in his turn, to ſubmit to the ſtroke of death, at the beginning of 
the year 1547, leaving a ſon and heir of many promiſing diſpoſitions, and 
particularly diſtinguiſhed by his humanity ; (1) as, however, he was but 
nine years and three month old, at his acceſſion to the throne, it is to the 
conduct of his miniſters, not his own, that we are to attend, during his 
ſhort reign of ſix years. Unfortunately theſe were the ſame rapacious 
courtiers, Who had ſtimulated his father to ſo many acts of injuſtice and 


facrilege, the weight of which had fallen, with ſuch accumulated 


oppreſſion, upon our city. Their very firſt public act, which bids defiance 


to all decency and common ſenſe, had the ſame fatal tendency. Ihe 


third day after the funeral of the old king, meeting together in council, 
to the number of ſixteen, being the appointed executors to his laſt will, 
they-pretended, that it had been the intention of the deceaſed, to raiſe 
them ſeverally to higher honours, than they at preſent enjoyed, in proof 


of which they brought forward the verbal teſtimony of one of their own 


aſſociates, (2) purporting, that Henry had declared his inclinations to that 
effect. He alſo produced a lift of the intended new creations, which he 
profeſſed to have written by the late king's orders. (3) Had this liſt been 
in Henry's own hand writing, and had he fignified; not his intention, 
but his abſolute will, that the creations in queſtion ſhould be made, yet, 
he having reigned his full time, and being now quiet in his tomb at 
Windſor, it was impoſſible that theſe men ſhould become dukes and 


lords by bis authority. The truth is, the whole tranſaction - bears the 


marks of impoſture and forgery. (4) The honours | in 7 were 
BS divided 


\f 


PR This was manifeſted in/the oppoſition which he made, and hs tears -which he ſhed, 
wh urged and conſtrained by archbiſhop Cranmer to fign the death-warrant of Joan Een 


alias Butcher, convicted of hereſy. See Heylyn's Hiſt. of Ref. p. 89. Collier. 
(2) This was fir William Paget. As it was proper that he ſhould be rewarded for ſo im- 


portant a ſervice, another of the inferior agents came forward and faid, that he had received 


directions from Henry to write down 4ool. per ann. for Paget bimſelf. N 1 


(3) Fuller's Ecc. Hiſt. Tindal. 
. This is extremely plain from the whole — of Heylyn, VO ona cc 8 were 


given 


| 
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divided amongſt the parties, according: to their ſeparate. inclinations and 
influence, not without bargaining and exchanging, in order to balance 
their reſpective weight in the political ſcales. (1) What is certain is, that 
Sir Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford, the king's uncle, having previ- 
oufly obtained an abſolute aſeendency, by being elected governor of. the 
royal youth and protector of the realm, now became duke of Somerſet, 
which was a royal title, (2) with the poſts of treaſurer and earl 
marſhal ; his brother ſir Thomas, was made baron Seymour of Sudley, to 
which was added the office of lord admiral; Dudley viſcount Liſle was 
gratified with the earldom of Warwick; fir Thomas Wriotheſley, inſtead 
of carl of Wincheſter, which title was firſt intended for him, (3) was 
ereated earl of Southampton. The other. preferments need not here be 
mentioned. Sir William Paulet St. John, who afterwards obtained the 
. honours of Wincheſter, was amongſt thoſe who declined. promotion on 
the preſent occaſion. (4) However, as a learned writer obſerves, 
« finee title, without a proportionable eftate, had more of burden than 
real advantage, they caft about for a practicable expedient, and reſolved 
upon a ſale of the chantry lands, &c.“ (3) Theſe had been already 
granted by Parliament (6) to the late king, but as he died without taking 
poſſemion of many of them, (7) it was thought the more ſafe and eligible 
way to procure a freſh act for this purpoſe, than to proceed on the 
ſtrength of the former. Accordingly ſuch an act paſſed this ſame year, 
by which all lands and other poſſeſſions, belonging, not only to chantries 
and free chapels, but alſo to colleges, guilds, fraternities, &c. were 
conferred on the king by name,” fays an original writer, (8) but not 
intended for his benefit only.” In ſhort, they fell to the difpoſal of the 
lord protector, who made uſe of them as he thought fit, and who did 


given out ne Giro joking Thaw before his death, the better to take of n 
from the protector. Hiſt. of Edw. p 32, 33. 
(1) bid. - (2) Ibid. (3) Collier. (a4) Ibid, (5) Ibid, p. 219. 
(5) ay Henry VII. (7) Heylin, who elſewhere ſtated thes there were Hill. re- 
nnining at this time 90 colleges. and 2374 chantrics and free FRO nen ws 
realm. (8) Heyn, p- 58. | | dy 
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not, by any means forget his own profit and dignity, or that of his 
family, in the diſtribution of them. (1) In treading, however, in the 
ſteps of the late king, the preſent miniſters avoided his glaring incon- 
ſiſteney. For, in that religious medley, of which he was the author, 
prayers for the dead, maſſes, and other rites were retained, for the 
ſupport of which, theſe lands and property had been deviſed, whereas 
the Duke of Somerſet, and a majority of the council, embraced that 
ſyſtem in ſpeculation, which they had reſolved to follow in , and 
N adopted the proteſtant religion in all its branches: (2) | 

Few cities, if any, furniſhed more ample matter for the operation of the 
act than Wincheſter: (3) All thoſe mortuary chapels that ſtill exiſt in our 
cathedral, with a great number of altars in other parts of it, that are 
now: deſtroyed, had diſtinct endow ments, for keeping them in repair and 
for aan nne, to officiate'i in em. There was a * number 


C 


11.40 5f Thinking it modi that two n (thoſe of $t, Paul's. * Weſtminſter 
abbey) ſhould, be founded ſo near one another, . . and being unfurniſhed with a houſe or 
palace proportionable to his greatneſs, he doubted not to find room enough upon the diſſo- 
lation and deſtruction of ſo large a fabric, (Weſtminſter abbey) to raiſe a palace equal to 
his vaſt deſigns.” * Heylin, p. 61. Being after wards forced to relinquiſh this intention, thro' 
a colluſion between dean Benſon and his own brother, lord Thomas Seymour, he reſolved 
to build his palace of Somerſet-houſe in the Strand. In order to furniſh. the neceſſary ma- 
terials for the ſaid palace, he actually pulled down the yenerable and curious. churches of St. 
Martin le Grand and St. John of Jeruſalem, with four or five other churches in London and 
Weſtminſter, together with three epiſcopal houſes and the cloiſters of St. Paul, containing 
the curious Dance e, Death. St. Margaret's church, Weſtminſter; only eſcaped” this fate, 
through the ſpirit of the neighbouring inhabitants, who, with ſticks and ſtones drove off the 
Duke's workmen, when they were preparing to take it down. Stow. Heylyn. 

(2) Dr. Heylin tells us, that when © the grandees of the court began to entertain thoughts 
& a Reformation, they found archbiſhop Cranmer and ſome other biſhops as forward as 


themſelves : but on different ends: endeayoured by the biſhops in a pious zeal....... but by 
the courtiers on an hope to enrich a 8 the n E 1 eee Hit. of of 


00 111 is itipoſible to aſcertain how W of theſe ne ey 3 3 was ſriged 
upon at the latter end of - Henry's reign,” aud how much at the beginning of Edward's: 
There is reaſon,” however, to believe that far the 2 1 of 278 was not ue diſ- 


. of, until the latter period. 1 A ien (8) | p 
28 : - 
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of others in different parts of the city, and ſome; in Wykeham's college, 
of the ſame nature, (1) as alſo different collegiate churches, or chapters 
of canons, who kept choir, as it is called, or performed the regular 
ſervice of the church, in the fame manner as at the cathedral, and had 
diſtin& foundations in land or houſes, for the ſaid purpoſes. All theſe, 
with other ſuch conſecrated property, throughout the kingdom, were 
now ſeized upon, in order to enable the Seymours, the Wriotheſleys, and 
a few more overgrown courtiers, to ſupport their late ill-gotten dignities. 
Amongſt the colleges, which were ſwallowed up in the preſent whirlpool 
of pride and avarice, was one, that was in part inſtituted for the educa- 
tion of youth, namely, St. Elizabeth's college, founded by biſhop Pon- 
tiflara. This, in the diſtribution of ſpoils, fell to the lot of Wriotheſley, 
earl of Southampton, (2) who was already in poſſeſſion of the greater 
part of the eſtates of Hyde abbey, and the ſituation of it being very 
convenient for Wykeham's college, Dr. White, who was warden of 'the 
latter, purchaſed it of him, for the uſe of his ſociety, upon certain 
conditions, that appeared beneficial to both parties. (3) It will be aſked, 
how Wykeham's college itſelf eſcaped deſtruction on this occaſion ? The 
fact is, there was a clauſe in the act, in favour of Wincheſter college, 
Eton college, and the two univerſities. Thus, inftead of ſuffering by 
this ſtorm, which proved fatal to ſo many other colleges, literary as well 
as religious, our learned ſeminary was rather benefited by it. The laſt 
parliament in the preceding reign, had laid them all, without diſtinction, 
at the mercy of an individual, who was not much accuſtomed to the | 
exerciſe of that virtue; hence, ſince that time, they had only a precari- 
ous ſubſiſtence, ' as depending upon the royal favour, but now they once 
more obtained a legal eſtabliſhment. However, though the college of 
Wincheſter, with the others mentioned above, were ſecured in their 
UAE, Net, ſo wy: and great were the e ering thrown out at 


— 


00 The Gallegs 7 was a chapel of this ſort; : as likewiſe one or two chapels'now hs. 
ſtroyed, which then formed part of the preſent chapel. Whether the 7 was ene 
enough to ſave the foundations for ſupporting them, does not rr n £494) 
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this time againſt the purſuits of literature, (1) that they were almoſt 
abandoned, and few perſons, of liberal minds, choſe to reſide in them. 
It is time to conſider the conduct of the biſhop of this city, the afore- 
faid Stephen Gardiner, under the changes that were making in his 
dioceſe. In the latter part of Henry's reign he had manifeſted a deſire of 
tracing back the ſteps by which he had abandoned the ancient religion, 
und, being abroad at his death, he is ſaid to have had inſtructions to 
make certain advances towards a reconcthation of this kingdom with 
the ſee of Rome. (2) At the beginning of the preſent reign he ſubmitted 
to the circumſtances of the times, by owning the royal child to be 
„ fapreme head, under God, of the church of England, (3) and by joining 
with archbiſhop Cranmer and the other biſhops, in taking out a new 
licence to govern his ſee, (4) for fo long as he ſhould give ſatisfaction to 
the court. (5) In ſhort, he approved of whatever changes in religion 
had been ſanctioned by parliament, but ſtrongly reſiſted the duke of 
Somerſet in thoſe freſh alterations which he was introducing, under 
colour of a viſitation, (6) and he inſiſted that things ſhould remain 
in the ſame ſtate in which they were, until the king was of age. 
He had been committed priſoner to the Fleet in 1547, and again diſ- 


[ 

(1) The n Aſcham, queen Elizabeth's tutor, complains at this time chat & there is 
ſcarce any motive left to apply to ſtudy, learning having neither wealth nor reſpect attached 
to it. Latymer complains, in his ſermon before the king, that many benefices, being let 
out in fee farm to ſecularmen, or given to their ſervants, for keeping hounds, hawks, and 
horſes, the poor clergy, in their turn, were forced to go to ſervice, and turn clerks of the 
kitchen, &c. - Thoſe who continued in the colleges were expoſed to the infults of barbarian 
viſitors, who termed their ſeminaries of learning, the ſeats of blockbeads, the devil's chapels, 
and the flews of the whore of Babylon, &c, In the mean time, under the pretence of purging 
their libraries, whole cart loads of curious manuſcripts were carried off, and fold to binders, 
&c. All volumes containing circles, or other mathematical figures, were condemned, as 
books of magic, and thoſe with claſps or ornaments of precious metal were carried off for 
a more ſubſtantial reaſon. See Collier, part 11, p. 242, 307, 325. Heylyn. Dugdale, &c. 
(a2) This Gardiner himſelf declared, in his ſermon at St. Paul's, Dec. a, 1554. Dodd, vol. 1. 


(3) Stow. () Collier, part 1, p. 218. 1 Edw. vb o. 11.—For electing n by 
| letters patent, &e. Heylyn, p. 51, 52. | 
3 * Durante beneplacito.“ Collier, p. 218. 0 wid, p. 2322. 
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charged. At length, in the ſummer of 1548, things came to a criſis 
between the protector and him. He was to preach before the king, and 
the duke ſtrictly enjoined him to abſtain from mentioning the important 
queſtion of the ſacrament in his ſermon, and, on the other hand, to 
inculcate that the ſpiritual fupremacy was as real and abſolute in the 
hands of the council, during the king's minority, as it would be in his 
own hands, when he came of age. (1) This propoſition would have 
been in fact to aſcribe the plenitude of ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction, and a 
kind of infallibility to the duke himſelf, whoſe power was then abſolute 
and unbounded. The protector even ſent his ſecretary, Cecil, to demand 
of Gardiner the manuſcript notes of his ſermon, that he might examine 
it, before it was preached. (2) The biſhop evaded this requiſition, and 
preached his fermon according to his own ideas and theological principles, 
which proving contrary to the commands of the duke, in both the above- 
mentioned particulars, he was committed priſoner to the Tower. (3) 
When the protector ſent Gardiner, in ſo arbitrary a manner, to priſon, 
he little imagined that he himſelf ſhould fo ſoon follow him thither. It 
is true, he ſupported his authority ſome time longer, and directed certain 
important tranſactions, the principal of which was, the impriſonment 
and execution of his own: brother, lord Thomas Seymour, of Sudley, 
high admiral of England, upon the moſt frivolous charges, (4) without 
allowing him the benefit of a defence, (5) At length, the greater part of 
the other counſellors, indignant at the ſtate of inſignificancy to which. 
they were reduced, after ſecuring. the magiſtrates of London in their 

intereſt, ſeized upon the protector, and ſent him to keep company with 

biſhop Gardiner in the Tower. (6) The latter, hearing of this revolution, 


(i) Collier, p. 249, 250, 251. Heylin. Dodd. (2) Collier. 
- (3) Heylin, p. 63. Stow's Annals, May 3o, 1548. | 

| (4)* See thoſe charges in Heylyn, p. 72, who adds, © he ſeems rather to have fallen a ſa- 
crifice to the private malice of a woman, (the Ducheſs of Somerſet) than the public juſtice 
of the ftate;.......the warrant for his execution coming under the hand of his own brother.” 
He ſuffered March 20, 1548. | 
(5) Stow, Heylin. 32 (6) OR. 14, 1549. 
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was unable to conceal his joy, (1) imagining that he ſhould have been 
immediately reſtored to his liberty and power. In this, however, he was 
deceived, for, though Dudley, earl of Warwick, who was now at the 
head of affairs, and certain others of his junto, ſecretly entertained the 
ſame partiality for the ancient Catholic religion, that he himſelf did, (2) 
yet, being much more intent upon the gratification of their avarice and am- 
bition, they openly declared in favour of a further reformation. (3) In 
fact, a new creation of titles and diſtribution of honours now took place, 
on which occaſion fir John Ruſſel became duke of Bedford, and Paulet 
lord St. John earl of Wiltſhire. © Being furniſhed with honours,” ſays 
a learned advocate of the eſtabliſhed church, (4) © it is preſumed they 
would find ſome way to provide themſelves ſufficient means 'to maintain 
their dignities.” Eccleſiaſtical property was the unfailing reſource on 
ſuch occaſions. What, for the preſent, was ſeized upon, were chiefly 
the moveables of the church. (5) In the firſt year of the preſent reign, 
the lord protector and the council had publiſhed certain injunctions, by 
virtue of which their viſitors were ordered to remove all images, ſhrines, 
candlefticks, &c. which had been abuſed for ſuperſtitions purpoſes, at the 
fame time leaving it to thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to take away as many of 
theſe things as poſſible, to decide which of them had or had not been fo 
abuſed. (6) Our biſhop Gardiner had en the execution of this 


Wo) Fox's Acts and Monuments. 
(2) This appeared afterwards at his execution, when, like vicar-general Cromwell. he de- 
clared himſelf to be of the Catholic religion, notwithſtanding all ' he had done to ſubvert it. 
The earl of Southampton, Wriotheſley, the marquis of Wincheſter, Paulet St. John, were 
alſo interiorly of the ſame religion, which they tranſmitted to their poſterity. The ſame is 
to be ſaid of the earls of Pembroke, Shrewſbury, Arundel, of lord Paget, as likewiſe of fir 
Anthony Brown, fir John Gage, fir William Petre, Anthony Bellaſis, and others, who had 
been the moſt active inſtruments of government in diffolving abbeys and making ecclefiaſti- 
cal viſitations, &c. One of the above-mentioned, after accumulating eſtates by theſe means, ap- 
plied to the pope for a diſpenſation to keep them, the tenor of which may be ſeen in Dugdale. 
(3) Collier, part 11. p. 288. Heylyn. (4) Heylyn, p. 85. 
(5) Not but that many lands were alſo alienated from the church on this m_— 
may be ſeen, ibid. 


4 Injunct. art. 3, 28.  Heylyn, p- 35s 36. 
order 
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order within his dioceſe,” particularly at Portſmouth, where the images of 
Chriſt were treated with the greateſt indecency, (1) and, by letters, dated 
from this city, had addreſſed the protector on the ſubject. (2) The 
arguments which he then made uſe of appear ſatisfactory to the moſt 
learned and ſtaunch Proteſtant divines, (3) one of whom teſtiſies that 
« covetouſneſs more than zeal ſpurred. on this buſineſs, there being none 
of the images ſo poor and mean the ſpoil whereof would not afford ſome 
gold and ſilver, if not jewels alſo, beſides cenſers, candleſticks, and many 
other rich utenſils belonging to them.“ (4) Still, however, the aforeſaid 
injunctions were limited to certain articles, and, from the reſiſtance of the 
people, Who roſe in defence of their altars, in this county, (5) as well 
as in many others, had been but imperfectly executed. But now, (6) 
under colour of ſtill further removing all occaſions of ſuperſtition, ſo 
anxious were theſe religious courtiers for the ſpiritual benefit of the 
people of England! another viſitation was ſet on foot, © the main buſi- 
neſs of which was to take down altars and put tables in their room.“ (7) 
Some ſpecious arguments were made uſe of to diſguiſe this meaſure, but 
the real ground of it was ſoon viſible, when the viſitors, under pretence 
of removing the altars, carried away every valuable belonging to them, 
and ſtripped all the churches, throughout the realm, of all gold and 
flyer plate, jewels, and metal in general, which had been uſed either 
in decorating the altars themſelves, by way of antependiums, taberna- 
cles, candleſticks, crucifixes, or ns 3 ſtatues, &c. or that had been em- 
ployed in the divine ſervice, ſuch | as chalices, patens, cruets, thuribles, 
and divers other articles, too many for enumeration, leaving only one 
chalice to every church, with a cloth or covering for the communion 
table. (8s) Some profit,” ſays the hiſtorian above quoted, was thereby 
raiſed to the king's exchequer, yet far the greateſt part of the prey came 
to other hands, ioforuch that many private: prion Parlours were Rowe 


(1) Collier. (2) Fox, Acts and "REN Dodd, Ece. Hiſt, yol. 1. 
(3) Heylyn, p. 56. Collier, p. 222. (4) Heylyn, p. ibid. | 
(5) Echard's Hiſt. of Eng. vol. 1. p. 408. Tindal. () ALD. 1550. 


ke (7) Collier, P- 304. Heylyn, P- 95+ 8) Heylyn, P- 952 134. | 5 h 
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with altar gloths, their tables and beds covered with copes, ., and many 
made carouſing cups of the ſaered veſſels, as once Belſhazzar celebrated 
his drunken feaſt in the ſanctiſied veſſels of the temple, It was a ſorry 
houſe, and not worth naming, which had not ſomewhat of this furniture 
in it... Let how contemptible were theſe trappings in compariſon of 
thoſe vaſt ſums. of money which were made of the jewels, plate, and 
cloth of tiſſue! (1) As in no part of the kingdom had the churches, 
particularly the cathedral church, been more plentifully and ſumptuouſly 
provided with whatever implements or ornaments tended to the order 
and , magnificence of religion, ſo. no where was; the tide of ſacrilegious 
855 ſwelled with more numerous and ample ſpoils than in this city. 
n were the precious and curious monuments of piety and antiquity, 
the preſents of Egbert and Ethelwglph, Canute and Emma, unrelentingly 
rifled, and caft into the melting pot, for the mere value of the metal 
which compoſed them. Then were the golden tabernacles and images of 
the apoſtles ſnatched from, the cathedral. and other altars, under the falſe 
and abſurd. pretext, that theſe. things were objects of idolatry to the 
people. A great proportion of theſe moveable articles, as we have ſeen 
above, fell into the hands of active individuals, Who were before-hand 
with the public viſitors in rifling the churches, out of. which, however, it 
is probable that ſome of theſe artioles were recovered, by means of a freſh 
commiſtion, iſſued chiefly for this purpoſe; at the end of this reign; (2) 
wild not a HOT we all ſaored implements, * chiefly of the lels 


= £4 93 
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2 8 ) Hey 2 =The blend reflexion of Dr. Collier ſeems more applicable to this than 
to any other period of the Reformation. It muſt be confeſſed there were ſeveral ſhocking 
eiroumſtandes in the reign of Henry VIII and of his children. For to ſee churches pulled 
down or riffed; the plate ſwept off the altar, and holy furniture converted to common uſes, 
his no great air of devotion. ' To fes the choir undreſſed, to make the drawing-room and 
bed-chamber fine, was not very Primitive, at firſt view. The forced ſurrender of abbeys, 
the maiming of biſhoprics, c. are apt to puzzle a vulgar capacity. Unleſs a man's under- 
ſtanding is more than ordinarily improved, he will be at a loſs to reconcile theſe meaſures 
with Chriſtiam maxiras, and make them fall in with eonſcieuce. and reformation.” Ecc. 
* ws p. „ ee 0 A. D. 868. 
n valuable 
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valuable ſort, are, at this — day, to be found in many perate houſes 
of this city and neighbourhood. 

All this time biſhop Gardiner continued a pad | in the Tower. Thus 
it was not in his power to throw any obſtacle in the way of the late 
viſitations, as he had done in that of the former. But now a meaſure 
was in agitation, which could not well be performed without a complying 
biſhop 3 hence his deprivation became unavoidable. The fact is, as moſt 
of the other biſhoprics had, by' this time, been diſmembered of a con- 
ſiderable part of their manors, in favour of one or other of the 
courtiers, (1) 10 it was reſolved that the church of Winchefter ſhould be 
further reduced, in order firit to ſecure the title of fir Henry Seymour to 
the manors of Marwell and 'Twyford, which his brother, the duke of 
Somerſet, had before ſeized for his benefit, (2) and fecondly, to enrich 
* other 
- {1) The learned Harmer (Henry Wharton, in his Specimen of Errors and Defodts in Bur- 
net's Hiftory of the Reformation) ſpeaking of Veley, biſhop of Exeter, obſerves, that he 
alienated no poſſeſſions of his ſee, but upon expreſs command of the king, (Edward VI) directed 
unte him, under the privy ſeal, in favour of certain noblemen and courtiers. All the biſhaps, 
as this author continues, at this time were ſubject to the like calamity. Even Cranmer was 
forced to part with the better half of the poſſeſſions of his ſee ; and Ridley, foon after his 
entry into London, was forced to give away four of the beſt manors of his ſee in one day, 
Theſe two were the greateſt favourites amongſt the biſhops of that reign. en were yet 
ey with. Collect. Records, No. 67. Collier, vol. 11. | 


(2) * Sir Henry Seymour, ſecond fon of fir John Seymour, was not found to be of ſo fine 
motel og w6 rakkes a courtier, and was therefore left unto the life of à country gentleman ; 
advanced, by the power and favour of his elder brother, to the order of knighthood, and 
afterwards eſtated in the mannours of Marwell and Twyford, in the county of Southampton, 
 diſmembered, in thoſe broken times, from the ſee of Wincheſter. To each of theſe belonged 
a park, that of the firſt containing no leſs than four miles, that of the laſt but two in come 
. pals, the firſt being alſo honoured with a goodly manſion-houſe, belonging anciently to thoſe 
biſhops, and little inferior to the beſt of that wealthy biſhoprick. There goes a ſtory, that 
the prieſt efficiating at the altar, in the church of Quſelbury, (of which pariſh Marwell was 
a part) after the maſs had been aboliſhed by the king's authority, was violently dragged 
thence by this fir Henry, beaten, and moſt reproachfully handled by him, his ſervants uni- 
verſally refuſing to ſerve him, as the inſtruments of his rage and fury j and that the poor 

brief, having firſt had an opportunity to get into the __ did openly curfe the ſaid fir 
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oth} eourtiers, particularly the lord treaſurer Paulet, Who had caſt his 
eye up on the palace, park, and dependant eſtates of Biſhop's Waltham. 
It is not neceflary to deſcribe at large the illegal artifices made uſe of to 
diſpofleſs Gardiner of his ſee; that Cranmer ſtretched a point in this 
roceſs beyond equity and law is admitted by Burnet himſelf. (1) It is fuf- 
ficient to ſay, that Gardiner was declared to be no longer biſhop of Win- 
nee and that Dr. Poynet, being the. firſt biſhop who was conſecrated 
according to the new ordinal, lately publiſhed, (2) received letters patent 
100 ce him. Ile Was a divine of King's college, Cambridge, and 
was celebrated for His univerſal learning, and alſo for his kill in 
mechanics, having invented 4 Cock of curious Wöfkmanſhip, which he 
pre ented to the late king. (3)* "Theſe qualifications, however, of them- 
elyes, do not come up to the character given by St. Paul of a good 
ie He is according gly deſcribed by eminent hiſtorians, as being a 
er EN prelate, © and they plainly fignify, that he was pre- 
ferred to this rich biſhoprie,” from the ſee" of Rocheſter, which he before 
held, for the ſimoniacal chte or 'betrayitig the poffeſſions of it to thoſe 
ho ebe him. (5) Beſides the manors which were diſpoſed of to 
OE nobl e perſonages already mentioned, there are records proying that he 


Bris bon II ne ae 141 AF "Te 
Henry and dende with hell, ** 3 to the uſe ape in the 
church of Rome. Which, whether it were ſo or not, or that the main foundation of this 
eſtate being laid in lagulege,: n promiſe: no long blefling to it, certain it is his poſterity 
are brought beneath the degree of poverty. Heylyn's Hiſt. of Ref. p. 4, 5.—Tbe tradition 
of the country is, that the ſaid prieſt was Lee ſhot, as he was officiating. at the altar, 
and à hole is ene, the n is ſaid to TO dts . by the bullet which 
killed him. 1 . ; 9 JF *;. t 
19 Ses Collier, AAA: 3.4 0 Collier, * ll N Godwin, De Preul.. 

4) Heylyn. A. Wood, who e a Calviniſtical pithoo, . 
5) “ John Poynet, a better ſcholar than a biſhop, and purpoſely preferred to r rich 
biſhoprick to ſerye other men's turns. For, before he was well warm in his ſee, he diſ- 
membered from it the goodly palace of Marwell, with the mannours and parks of Marwell 
and Twyford, which had before been ſeized upon by the lord en to make a Knight“ . 
eſtate for fir Henry Seymour, &c, * * 101. 


. 
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fee, (1), With facility which, ſeems to have provoked. the then dean, 
whos; though, a mere layman, and one Who Was connected with the court 
by religion as well as by office, is thought to have oppoſed, the . fury 
readers, until he was committed to priſon, in order to render him m ore 
complying. 2) It ſeems, from the account of a celebrated, antiquary, (3 
that biſhop, Poynet, notwithſtanding all his learning, Was deſtitute « of t 
liberality and toleration Which became a ſcholar. . This was particularly 
manifeſt in, his, treatment of the learned Andrew Borde, who 4 
ſtudied phyſic, before he became a Carthuſian monk, applied himſelf with 
great ſucceſs to the practice of it, on the difſolution of his order, and 
Who, having ſeen moſt parts of chriſtendom, choſe Wincheſter for t 6 
place of his reſidence, and profeſſed a particular attachment to it. 05 It 
appears that biſhop Poynet took advantage of the ſuperior ground on 
which he ſtood, to oppreſs him with calumny when he could not confute 
him by argument, and to give him all the diſturbance in his power. 00 N 
Amongſt other things he appears to have cauſed him to be commutted. to 
the Fleet Priſon, in Which confinement he died. (00 RO ef 
2 N s 1 1 | 
>” i Memorandum, that Sept. 10. in th year of 5 ſovereign king ; Edvard Vi V, 
Richard Read, knt. one of the maſters in chancery, brought from Wincheſter, 595 &> 
biſhop, dean and chapter, a deed quadripartite of feoffment, indented,” made to his Wasen 5 
&c. of the mannors of Marden, Twiford, Marwell, Waltham, Drokinsfield, Brenſted, and 
Bittern, the hundred of Waltham, and the chace near the Foreſt of Bere: alſo the mammam 
ok Sutton, Ropley, Hedley, and the borough of Alresford, the hundred of Sutton, together 
with 29 mannors more, and ſome burroughs hnd hundreds more.” Rec. ap. Collier, No. Sy. 
(2) This was ſir John Maſon, knt. and maſter of requeſts, who, without orders, or other 
pretenfion to an eccleſiaſtical benefice, was at the beginning of the Reformation, viz. Od. q, 
1549, made and inftalled dean of this cathedral, being next in ſucceſſion to Kingfmill, the 
laſt prior and firſt dean. Gale's Hiſt. of Winch. Cath. p. 114. Heylyn, p. 142. The cir- 
cumſtanee of his oppoſition to theſe ſurrenders is prefumed by Collier, from his having been 
committed to the Marſhalſea, a little before they were made. See the Records above * 

(3) Ant. Wood, Athen. Oxon. (4) Ibid. RELEASE: 7 

(5) Dodd's Ch. Hiſt.— Andrew Borde was a noted writer and poet, and, amongſt other 
works, publiſhed The Introduction of Knowledge, which contains the celebrated character 


of the natives of this country, to be met with 1 in Camden 8 Remains, 1 am an Bughſbwin, 
aud naked bere I 12 951 &c, 
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We have hinted that Paulet lord St. John, who how appeared to be 
ſtrongly attached to the eafl of Warwick, (1) and had lately been 
created carl of Wiltſhire, had procured for himſelf” the epiſeopal palace 
of Waltham, with the park, manor, and' eſtates belonging to it. (2) 
7 Having thus got into poſſeſſion of fo much lands of the biſhopric, he 
conceived himſelf in a fit capacity to affect the title of lord marquis of 
Mincheſter. (3) This dignity was accordingly, througlx the intereſt of 

his patron Dudley, who choſe for himfelf the dukedom of Northumber- 
land, (4) conferred upon him, by way of preparation for the grand 
cataſirpphe that was now in contemplation at court, where every day's 
expe rience more fully proved the impoſſtbility of two rival intereſts ſub- 
filting together in the King's councils. "We have ſeen by what means the 
great duke of Somerſet had, on a former '6ccafion, been brought under 
the power of Dudley, cart of Warwick, and committed to the Tower, in 
the middle of October, 1349, and there is no doubt but his head would 
have anſwered for the charges then brought againſt him, had it not been 
for the ſubmiſſion and confeſſion of guilt then made and ſubſcribed by 
him, Which were ſo very abject, (5) that it ſeemed impoſſible he ſhould 
ever again riſe to conſequence, or become an object of jealouſy to his 
rival. Hence he was enlarged in the February following, and permitted 

once more to take his ſeat at the council board, as a private member, 
not as the head and dictator of it, according to what had heretofere been 
the caſe. (6) It was ſoon found; however, that he had gained a great 
aſcendency over his royal nephew. This circumſtance, and his manifeſtly 
ſtanding in the way of the duke of Northumberland's ambitious projects, 


who was bent upon transferring the crown of ens: from . 48 


8 5 A * affe ctionate rant of the earl of Warwick. * Heylyn p. 85, alſo p. TIT 


(2) Idem, p. 107. (3) Ibid. 
(4) Viz. 11th Oct. 1 5 5T —Gruthuſe, the Dutch nobleman, hs had been made earl of 
Wincheſter by Edward VI, voluntarily renounced that and his other Engliſh honours, and 
| retired to his own country, on the acceſſion of Henry VII. Camden's Britan. 
_ (5) See two different ſubmiſſions made by the * in Stow's ä i 
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of Tudor to that of Dudley, cauſed him to be a ſecond time apprehended 


and ſent to the Tower, about two years from the time of his former com- 
mitment, and five. days after the aforeſaid promotions. (a) As it Was 
not his degradation, but his death, that was now ſought for, 90 it was in 
yain to make acts of ſubmiſſion or promiſes, The perſon choſen to per- 
form the principal part in this tragedy was the late created nobleman, 
who, both on account of his title and his poſſeſſions, had ſo near a rela- | 
tion with this city. The trial, which took place in Weſtminſter hall, 

was conducted with great ſolemnity, the lord high ſteward for the time 
being the marquis of Wincheſter, who togk his place under the cloth of 
eftate, raiſed three ſteps higher than the reſt of the ſcaffold. 1 (2) In this 
ſituation he was now enabled to ꝓaſs ſentence of death upon a nobleman, 

whoſe very name, a little more than two years before, had cauſed” him 


to tremble, (9 . n . e e January 235 


N — 511 


if * +. g > . 5192 7 3 r l * 272% Tc (3.44 1 , >'y 
1 Fd F . LAS 441 2» «4 


(i) Heylyn. | 9 49 h ng nnn | 1810 9515 101 58. | Ser 
(63) Amongſt his amen that were 8 a RY 8 ar 8 4 WAY 
fir Miles Patridge, who, as the hiſtorian adds, © was little lamented of the people, for hayjn s 


deprived them of the beſt ring of bells that they had, called Jeſus bells, which winning 
king Henry, at a caſt of dice, he cauſed be taken down and fold, or melted for his own 


adyantage. If any bell tolled for him, when lie went tts Aub Heath; or the fight 'of a halter 
made him think of a bell pe ir Sold not but kemembers himçbf his fault in that pasti- 
eular.“ Heylyn, P- 117. I n Bub t to 1018 ib brig ticod 4:1; 25 Joo 
(A) This firſt marquis of Wincheſter, and founder, of the Paylet family, was origina ally 
fteward to the biſhopric of Wincheſter, in the time of biſhop Fox, by | whom he was infro- 
duced to the court of Henry VII. So great was his addreſs, and ſo ductile bis diſpoſition, 
that he chimed with the prevailing party, both in religion and polities, during all the num- 
berleſs changes that took place under the five. ſucceſſive ſovereigns of the Houſe of Tudor. 
Being once aſked the queſtion, how he ſtood ſo many ſevere ſtorms of the ſtate? he anſwer- 
ed, becauſe I am a willow, uo, an cab. In the laſt ſtage of his life he rendered himſelf fo 
agreeable to queen Elizabeth, that ſhe declared, if he were but a younger man, there was 
not a perſon in her dominions whom the would ſo ſoon take for a huſband as the marquis 
of Wincheſter. Such a conduct may be the road at courts to perſonal ſecurity, power, and 
wealth; but at the ſame tizue it implies a total ſacrifice of conſcious rectitude and heartfelt 


peace! Richardſon, Notes on Godwin. Heylyn, Nichols, Progr, of Queen Eliz. vol. I. 
a 11 
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16. fe it be trug that the duke of Northumberland haſtened the, young 
King's death, (4) he thereby only accelerated his own ryin, For r. having 
| ucceeded i in his ambitious views, to the extent even of his Wiſhes, (2). fo 
far as to procure the crown. for lady Jane Grey, who was married to his 
ſon, lord Guildford, he thereby brought on a criſis in his fortune, which 
ſoon ended in his own death, and in that of his aforeſaid ſon and 
daughter, upon a ſcaffold. Hence the ſucceſſion continues in, its natural 
courſe, notwithſtanding all the pains that had been taken to diyert it, 
and Mary, daughter 57 Henry VIII and Catharine of Arragon, now 
mounts the throne. However unpopular the reign of this queen has 


roved with the nation in general, Jet. certainly it ſerved to raiſe the 
drooping head of our 7 and, had it continued longer, would probably | 


have reſtored it to ſom degree of its ancient conſequence and ſplendor. 


On e of her firſt acts 9 power was to reinſtate the biſhop of this lee, 


10 


N in "his dignity, whom the conſidered as ſuffering in her own 


1470 


Tr 8 
caule. (3) Having been deprived, o K his _ biſho ric by an uncanonical 
7 1147 


1 9 
proceſs, and. mere ſecular authority, the entence was conſidered as 


1 9 5 and he took poffeflon of its ſpiritual and temporal rights, as a 


STK, 


10 3 18 | 
matter of courle. Within a "month after this event, the queen, having 


had experience of his great talents, both againſt her cauſe and for it, 
made him her chancellor; and as archbiſhop Cranmer was now a priſoner 
in the Tower, upon a charge of high treaſon, in declaring for lady Jane, 
againſt the rights of the queen and her ſiſter Elizabeth, (4) hence our 
prelate had the honour of performing the e of crowning her, 


"nm Heylyn and many other writers poſitively afſert that the young fling d was poiſoned; ; 

others, with more juſtice, admit that there are only conjectures for ſuch a fact. | 
(2) He was ſon of that Dudley, who, in conjunction with Empſon, became ſo infamous 
for extortions in the reign of Henry VII, and was executed for them in the reign of Henry 
VIII. Having procured the diſſolution of the biſhopric of Durham, it was his intention to 
have got that, with the ancient patrimonies of the Piercy's, erected into a palatinate in his 
pwn. favour, as he actually ſeized the houſe of that ſee, in the Strand, called Durham-houſe. 
(3) She called him, the duke of Norfolk, the marquis of Exeter, and the ducheſs of So- 


Wl; whom the ſet at liberty at the ſame time, her Wen Stow's Annals. | 


4) Heylyn, &c, RY 15 1 81 ; 
( * 9 4 by > mY | ' which 
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which took piace October 1, in the àforefaid year 1553. With reſpect to 
the degraded prelate Poynet, whoſe conſecration, having been performed 
according to the ordinal of Edward VI, was conſidered as invalid, he 
permitted himſelf to be ſo far hurried away with reſentment and religious | 
Zeal, as fo join ſir Thomas Wyat, (1) who, at the beginning of the 
enſuing year, appeared i in arms againſt the government, and threatened a 
new revolution in church and ftate. (2) This would probably have been 
the caſe, had the general attended to Poynet's advice, but loſing time, in 
his march to London, on an unneceſſary buſineſs, (3) the latter ſaw that 
the day was loſt to his party, and therefore withdrew himſelf, before the 
engagement took place with the erm 8 Tron, and effected * eſcape 
into Germany. (4) 1 

The reſtoration of the ancient. religion, eh Mary had | elfeted, was, 
the main ſpring of the late rebellion, though her intended marriage with 
Philip, then prince of Spain, was held forth by the leaders as the motive 
of it, being a far more popular pretext. (3) The inſurrection being ſup- 
preſſed, and ſuch precautions taken, as the queen thought ſufficient for 
quieting the minds of the people and preſerving. the independancy of 
England, the not negleQing, in the mean time, to ſtrengthen the þ 


00 This "TY is poſitively and ice i by: the wuth-tellirig cotemporary an- 
nahiſt John Stow, as alſo by Heylyn, &c. Nexertheleſs it is denied by biſhop Weta 
upon the moſt frivolous grounds, as Collier proveg, - , Eccl. Hiſt. part, 11, p- 36 | Perhaps rege, 
never was an hiſtorian, againſt whom a greater number of Warehacde haye een roved, than 
biſliop Burnet.” See Bevil Higgenb's Hiftorical and Critical Rembrks bn Burnet's 50% of 
bis own Times, and Anthony Harmer, Collier, &c. with reſpe& to his Hiftory of the Reformation. 
Sir John Dalrymple in his Memoirs fays, “ have never tried Bufnet's facts by the teſts of 
dates and original papers, without finding them wrong.” P. . 5 

(2)*Rapin and ſome other modern writers pretend that Wyat was himſelf a eats 
nothing ean be ſaid more falſe, as appears from the Apparatus of Camden's Annals, p. 12. 

(3) A piece of ordnance, belonging to Wyat's army, breaking down, he en a x Conſide- | 
rable time in order to repair it. Stow. (4) Idem. ; 

(5) „It cannot be denied, that the reſtitution of the reformed religion was the matter 
principally aimed at in this rebellion, though nothing but the match with Spain appeared . 
on the outſide of it.“ Heylyn, Hiſt. of Mary, p. 34.—John Fox allo owns that mY party | 
1 conſpired for religion.“ Acts and Mon. 


of 
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of ande Who uppenred to he ftmy attached to her by -riew boote and 
Sets, (i) the bullet of che fuld marriage went on with ul cbfpehieft 
dilpatch: / Our ty was the place fixed upon for the performance of this 
— Semen. The motives for this choice were, probably” that the 
Heighbourtiooi''o6f the” capital was Jubjec” to riots, that this Litz was a 
*GOirvenient” plack for the meeting of che illuſtrious pair, being” near 
Sduthampton, where Philipwas to land, and having a royal palace in 
Me" aftle for their reception, "ant u majeſtic cathedral proper for the 
Performance of the ficramental cbitruct? It Was alfo' the ſeat of biſlop 
Gardner's" juriſtliction, Who Was pitebed upon to beſtow the nuptia 
benedichkon,. On the lotk of July, being the fame day on which, in the 
pPrebeding year, Mary had been proclaimed queen, Philip, whole title was 
hett that of prince df Spuln, arrived at Southampton, with u fleet of 
100 Hal, parcty Sparim and partly Englith."(2) Here be ſtaid four days 
during which it appears that the queen, having notice of his arrival, 
removed from Witidfbr caſtle to that of Wincheſter. In the evening of 
he 28d be Came fron Sbutfiafmptom to tiis city, and going firſt” to the 
cathedral, to perfortii His devotions, was received there in ſolemm fate 
by the biſhop, attended by a teat number of the nobility. (3) It is mot 
Likely that, on this Sccanön, he tobk up his reſidence in "the 'biſhop's 
pulate of Woölvefcy). THel eit diy he Was introduced, for the fir 
time, to his intended Bride, being aid years older than bimſelf, with 
hot he had x Tong" And feimittar converlation/(4)' "Finally, the 25th 
day of the month,” Whick Was the fativar or St. James, patrh faint of 
Spain, being arrived, thi queen, Aach M Pant trat of lords and 
ladies, (5) and Philip, with n. his father, the Ap" s ambaſſador, 


* 
Fe ? NN [1% N ut * 1 eee 1 1 i gs off 


6&7 Vis. lord William Howard earl of Rfinghatn, fir John Williams 1 Williams of 
Tame, fir Edward North baron of Carthlege, and * fir John Rruges, who being deſcended 
from fir John Chandos, a right noble banneret, and from the Bottelers, lords of Sudley, was 
made lord Chandos of Sudley, April 8, which goodhy mannor he had lately purchaſed of 
the erown, to which it eſcheated on the death of dir Themine Sopmonis,Y- eee of 


Qu. Mary, p-· 38. Stow. Ty © 5 e .* 257 5 F4-2 {At 1. N . 
) Heylyn. (3) Stow. Heylyn, MO. Stow. 6) Heylyn. = 
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** diſtinction, repaired to the cathedral. Here they 
were received, with the utmoſt ſolemnity, by the hiſhop and his clergy, 
who conducted them to the chapel of the queen's patroneſs, the Blefled 
Virgin Mary, (1) which was choſen for the ſcene, of this important cexe- 
mony. As ſoon as this was concluded, the aforeſaid ambaſſador, in the 
name ¶ the emperor, preſented Philip with an inſtrument, by Which he 
conſerrod upon him the kingdom of Naples, with its deps 
This, in ſome degree, .put-the royal pair upon a footing of equality. 
Accordingly, the trumpets being ſounded, they were ſolemnly proclaimed 
by the following ſtyle, in the Engliſh, Latin, and French languages .:— 
Plulip and Mary, by the grace g G, king and queen of England, 
France; Naples, Jerigſulem, and Ireland, defenders of the | faith, 
princes. of Spain and Sicily, archdukes, of, Auſtria, dukes ꝙ Milan, 
Burgundy, and Brabant, counts of, Hapfbourg, Flanders, and Tirol. (2) 
This done, the king and queen marched out of the church together, hand 
in hand, and two ſwords were carried before them, to denote their 
diſtinet capacities in the public government. (3) We may well imagine 
that old Wincheſter lifted up her head on this joytul occaſion. Certain 
it is that her charters, were renewed, (4), and it, is likely, that ſome. part 
of he immenſe treaſures brought over by Philip, (5) which were ſo mach 
more. 4p the take. of, the Engliſh, than the fplendid titles he had conferred 
on their queen, circulated, in this city, to the benefit of its inhabitants. 
Amongſt the demonſtrations of joy, which took place here, cpithalamiums 
were gompoſed by the ſtudents of the college, for which they were 
herally, en n the HPP . * W ri: which they made 2 
h AI . £3 CY Sinne 92 | 4 


(1) Now the morning 8 where the chair is ſtill prefered, in which the queen. fat 
on this occaſion. (a2) Stow. Heylyn. Collier. (3) Heylyn/- | 

(J) Charter of Elizabeth. (5) The bullion; 8 over by Philip, and ſent to the 
Tower to be coined, filled 97 chefs, each cheſt being a yard and four inches * It re- 
quired 20 carts to convey this treaſure. Stow. 

(5) Philip and Mary viſiting the college, W! in FR (being e Foc aries 
at a * . there —_— the king 10l. 168. r the * 61. 138. 4d. The biſbop 


ed. {4-408 
T3 | 2 * 
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this Gelebrated "feminiry, wich the other places worthy: of notice, in 
Wincheſter: © A more ſubſtantial advantage to the city, 1160 properly 
applied, than thoſe above-mentioned, was the reſtitution of all the lands 
that had been alienated from its biſhopric, which the queen obliged the 
n6blemen to make, Who were in poſſeſſion of them. (1) In like manner; 
He required the ornaments and other moveable property, wherever they 
could be found, to be reſtored to the eathedral, and to thie other churches 
from Which they Had been taken. (2) Not content with this, ſhe was 
fol either to give back the abbey lands, that had been alienated by 
Hes "Father, at the beginning of the changes in religion; or to employ 
tlein in other Works 6f piety! It was found indeed impoſſible to make 
this reſtitution general, vn adceunt uf the changes in property that had 
taken place in the cburſe öf 18 years] and attordingly pope Julius III, 
being confulted on the ſubject, quieted the minds of moſt of the 
— — of them (% however; With reſpect to ſuch as were actually 
n her o poſſeſſion, the deelared tothe marquib of Wincheſter, and to 
_ other noblemen, Whöm ſhe fumm oed to her fer this purpoſe}! that her 
bonſcience Would not permit her te keep therm, (4) any more than the 
titiè of fuptemè head of the chureh of England, which ſhe; in fact, 
feligned. It dbes mot appetr that anh of the ancient religious or charit- 
Ahle eſtabhmments int Wincheſter were actually rbſtored; during the ſhort 
interval that the Catholic pity was ttidmphant, encept the hoſpital of 
St. Jöhn, Which feed tb Have beef, if u certam Regret,” new founded 
by a CHaritäble perfön, Bre Richard Bambjo(b)>Rill1trowever;: in its 
Preſeftt condition; thöſe general! meaſures that were taken in enn, of 
the church, evidently contributed to the'profperity) of che eit: 
of Chicheſter, who attended them, gabe 208. j beides theſe ſums the royal pair beſtowed 
408. dil Mie bead foci}, fd foo? Uf alle über, with & Certtid fon to be diſtributed to 
| the 30 elder ſcholars, in reward for their Verfes. MGS) ee ne 
(1) „ Waltham, with the reſt of Poynet's gratits, leaſes, ald gy were un reco- 
vered to the church, by the power of Gardiner, when he tab reſtored to = — by queen 
== Heylyn, Hiſt of 'Edw.''p. 101 ft wv 2:1! 2) "Heytyii."" Collitr; fs it gtf o 
) Dodd's Chi Hift. Cel: 1,3. (00 9 p. 5 mes bor ah) 
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u Asgthaſe fanguinary perſecutions, for which this, xeign was, unfortu- 
nitely too famous, reached Wincheſter, it is neceſſary to ſay ſomething 
ebnetrning them; and ſince the matter has been miſrepreſented by the 
odminon herd: of writers, for keeping up a ſpirit of .unchriſtiary, raſent; 
ment and edunter · perſecution, in that communion which is now trium- 
ee we ſhall enlarge upon the ſubject further than would be Proper 
wire a leſs benevolent object in view. Firſt, chen, it is to be ohſerved, 
that : aft Mary was a:perſecutor, it was not in virtue of any tenet. of 
herbreligion that the; became ſo. At her coming to the cron, and. for 
almoſt two years aſterwards, hilſt ſhe declared herſelf openly. in favour 
of ether uneient religion, ſhe as openly diſclaimed every degree of force, or 
violence! againſt thoſe ho profeſſed and practiced any of, the later 
ſyſtems. (i) We have the faculties, and inſtructions of the, pope for 
bringing back this kingdom to his communion; in theſe occur many 
documents and rules of forbearanee and conciliation, but not _— 
that inſinuates corporal, puniſhment; or perſecution, of any, kind. (2 
It' is: alſo univerſally admitted that the papal legate, cardinal Bale, 
uniformly expreſſed a ſtrong averſion to extromity and rigour,” (3); and 
oppoſed the practioe of them. as far as Wag in his power. In like man; 
ner it is admitted; that the Spaniſh; chaplains f, king Philip; and, ther 
Catholic preachers, publicly! condemned, from the pulpit, the perſecutions 
that were then carried on, ag being ppi tothe Chriſtian ſpirit, and 
detrimental . to the intereſts of religian. (q Secondly, if, after, an interval 
of near two ears toleration the queen;engaged the parliament ta ręviyę 
the ancient acts againſt Lollards, (50% it gannot he denied that ſhe haf 
many provocations, () from Which the, too batjily, inferred that the * 


104 Heylyn, Hiſt. of Qu. Jane, pP. 163. Hiſt. of Mary, Dun oder n i lt 3 7 
a), Dodd, vol. 1 3435, Ko. L 101 80. Collier, p. 377+ Eehard. din. N See 


extracts from his letters, &c. in his Life, by Philips, vol. II. FINE 
-»(4). Bhilips's Life of, Cad. Pole. Echard'a Hid., of Eng. Collier, &c | 
6) Aſt and 2d. Phil. and Mary. c. „Nati, nn ibn 0 0027 | 
. (6) Heylyn, in his account of the cauſes of the aacfoations ſays, << Such; were \ ths mag. 
— of the oppo ple. . the governors of the church are at vii Oey" 


Hi, of Qu. Mary, P. 45. NEE | FE n 19 T3S128 $3935 
A „ | iſtence 
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itenoe of othe Proteſtant religion was incompatible with the ſecurity of 
her government. Theſe were Wyat's rebellion; the open and avowed 


attempts made by reformers upon her own life, and the lives of the then 
eſtabliſhed clergy; (1) the prayers that were publiely made, in conventi- 
cles for her death; (2) the intolerable inſults offered to the religion of 
the ſtate; (3) the pious and political impoſtures practiced againſt her 
government and faith; (4) and the ſeditious and treaſonable books that 
were publiſhed by ſome of the leaders of the reformation, and, amongſt 
the reſt; by our late prelate of Wincheſter, Poynet. (3) All this, however, 
is offered, not in excuſe, but barely in extenuation of the charge, brought 

inſt Mary. Thirdly, if Gardiner, Bonner, and certain other Catholics 


taught and practiced religious perſecution in their days, they were not 
ſingular in this particular; the moſt eminent Proteſtant divines openly 


inculcated * N intolerant leſſons. (6) n n the Proteſtant 
oH 140. | 3 nien = - (DOG = HIT e 4 300 Lates 
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(1) William eee clerk of the council to Eder VI, 3 a Aiſciple of he 8 
preacher Goodman, deſigned the murder of the queen, for which he was ſent to the Tower, 
and afterwards executed, at which time he boaſted that he died for his country. Wood's 
Athen. Oxon. Dr. Bourne and Dr. Pendleton, preaching the Catholie doctrine at St. Paul's 
croſs;' barely eſcaped, the one à dagger that was threwil at him, and which ſtuck in a poſt of 
the pulpit, the other a bullet that amen inn perſon. Su. Collier, Kc. 


-(2) Heylyn, p. 7. 
) Dogs and cats, ſhaved and ed ne ra, oficinting, were pendent: in the ſtreets 


or iotherwiſe expoſed.” Stow," & ' py 

) In March 1554 a girl, — — Cn ets Wu near Aldgate, 
and there taught to counterfeit a ſupernatural voice, declaiming againſt the queen, confeſ- 
ſion, the maſs, &c. Stow. Heylyn.—The year following, at Eltham, in Kent, a youth of 
the name of Featherſtone, was inſtructed to aſſume the er — Edward VI, in vonder 
to invalidate the queen's right to the throne. Thid. © 7 * 

(5) Such as the famous John Knox's Blaſt againſt the monſtruous . of Women, and his 
other works againſt queen Mary of England, and queen Mary of Scotland. Goodman's book 
concerning The ſuperiour Magiſtrate, in which he invokes the ſpirit of 2 as a — 
Poynet's Treatiſe on Politic Power. Heylyn. Collier. Ant. Wood. 

(6) Beza, the celebrated paſtor of Geneva, writing in juſtification of the 8 of Ser- 
vetus, by his maſter Calvin, for heterodoxy in religion, which event had lately taken place in 
that city produces ample authorities from Luther, Culyin, Melancthon, Bullinger, Capito, (to 


whom 
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ſtates were a ebenes eſtabliſhed chan they every ä 
ford againſt Catholics, (1) and not content with that, the different Jets 
amongſt them made uſe: of it againſt each other; (2) At the very time 
that Mary was burning Proteſtants in Eng N id, the Engliſh refugees in 
Germany were perſecuting each oth eh A account of their reſpective 
opinions, as ws far as it was in their. pg Fol: to do- (3) Laſtly, the huge 
hiſtory of theſe perſecutions; vy John Fox, (4) which has been 
the ſtore-houſe for all ſucceedi iters on the ſame ſubject, has been 
demonſtrated to be one tiſſue ofFtalſehood,/ miſrepreſentation, and abſur- 
G Some of his nm martyrs Were alive) at the time when 


46 J MAE! 408 nb II 11 af} "i If TO;BYE 
| whom he might 3 added eyen the conciliating Bucer) in 7 wa of Dk puniſhmen nts 


fTOL 
in matters of religion. See Beza De Hereticis punientlis 4 civil Magiftratu, c occafione "mort 


Sirviti.—=Cranmer took it upon his confcieniee thit the Young King, Edward VI, was obliged 
to-fign the death - warrant of Joan Butcher; condemned for: hereſy; on account of a ſingular 
opinion concerning the nature of Chriſt's body. Heylyn. Collier, part 11, p. 291. He 
alſo promoted the capital puniſhmeut of other Nn, during this reign, as he had in the 
preceding, reign that of Proteſtants in general. Sali I 

() This is emphatically remarked; with reſpect: to. Svotland; by Dr. Robertſon, in > bis Hit. 
tory of that country, ann. 1360. The! ſame penal laws againſt Catholies were about this 
time enacted. in England, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Nee... Dh 

(i) For the perſecutions, practiced by, Proteſtants againit each ochen in the Low r 
i Gerard Brand, Hiſt,, Ref. Pays Bas. For the perſecutions of the Anabaptiſts and; other 
Diſſenters in this country, ſee Stow, Collier, Neal's Hift. of Puritans. For the perſecutions, 
exercifed hy Diſſenters upon Quakers; ſes Pean's! Life of G. Fox;,who complains that 3173 
friends had ſuffered impriſonment, under the commonwealth, of whom ga bad died ef the 
rigours of their confinement... In New. England many Quakers were actually hanged. See 
alſo Baxter's Key 10 Catbolics, p. 48, and Pref. in which he boaſts that his party has the ſword. 
to puniſh Heretigs, and calls upon tbe. os REI to uſe it r e ane 
Seekers, and Quakers. Zunoved 

(3) Heylyn, Hiſt. of Qu. Mary, p. * "oF [90/41 | 

(4) As and Monuments, by John Fox. . He held a pin in Saliſbury ba the” 
he refuſed to nne to b or ſign the artieles of the church of —_ Hey- 
lyn, Collier. 

(5) The innumerable Eſhoods eee of this work, (new editions of which 
are annually publiſhed; to keep up that ſpirit which it was firſt written to produce) have 
been demonſtrated by Alanus Copus, alias Nic. Harpsſield, by F. Parſons, in his Three Con- 
verſions, and in part by Ant. Wood, Collier, and other learned and candid Proteſtants, | 1 


* 


$58 nisten r rern, 
heowas deſtribing the oircamitances of their death; () manytof them 


vrbre exeduted for rebellion; aflaſſination, theft, or other crimes; 1420 not 


ae of them died in the open profeſſion of the Catholic doctrine, oe 
only differed in certain points of no great conſequence to the 'maiti 


ſuhjects of controverſy; (3) Whilſt che greater part either differed from 


tlie reoeived doctrines of the eſtabliſned church, or differed from each 
other in ſome of the en at leaſt, on Which they were arraigned" and 


condemned. (4) | OO AOL oO Vo. Domains 41.0) 
Having made theſe general obſervitions'e on the perſecutions carried ou 
iu this reign, we ſhall now give an ateount of thoſe ſufferers, whoſe 


hiſtory is connected with that of this city. The only ' perſon. wWwho was 
actually executed at Wincheſter, on this occaſion, was Thomas Ben- 
Bridge, (5) who appears to have been à perſon of ſome conſideration, and 
a reſident in this city or neighhourheod Being accuſed of heterodox 
opinions, he was, in 1388, impriſoned and examined ſeveral times by Dr. 
White, (6) who; as will be after wurds ſeen, ſucceeded Gardiner in this 
biſhopric. We have the articles; to the number of nine; on which the 
charge en him of hereſy was grounded, and his anfwers to thoſe un 
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441) Ant. Wood. fads _ Fox has committed many errors, by truſting to „ 
of. poor ſimple people, and in making ſuch martyrs that were living after the firſt edition ol 
his book, though afterwards by him excuſed and omitted. Athen. Oxon 4 is plain, 
however, that theſe omiſſions only regarded ſuch, as were actually proved: to be then alive 
by Alanus Copus, as was the caſe with the muſioian Merbeek. The Tame learned antiquary 
brings numerous proofs of remaining errors, ſufficient to invalidate the credit of the whole 
Martyrology- See the remarkable ſtory; of gue Grim wood, who was, actually preſent in a 
church, when the clergyman was deſeribing, on the authority of Fox's Acts and Monu- 
ments, (ſee p. 2100) the circumſtances of his ſuppoſed miſerable and preternatural death, his 
bowels, by the judgment of God, falling out of his body. Grimwood, in conſequence, 
drought an action againſt the clergyman for defamation. Athen. Oxon. Hen. Morgan. 
(2) For example, fir John Oldcaſtle, Ar Henry Avi, obs Oey William Flower, 


| William Gardiner, &c. 


683) For example, Savansrolla, Rhedonenſis, Hun, TO Bilney, William Taylor, &c. 
To theſe may be added the pretended confeflors, Pious Miranditlh, be was KG. 


171 F : : 


(%) See, ut large, The'thres Converſeons 'of England, part t. 


) Fox's Calendar, July 16. Acts and Monuments, p. 2045;*4th edit. 600 Ibid. 
. whic 
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whittHlatter;nthough' different from the Catholic doQrine, are far from 


agreeing, in ſeveral points, with that of the church of England. (1) In 
concluſion, he was condemned to the flames, and, being led to the ſtakes 
hegan to prepare for his ſevere trial with great courage and alacrityn 
undreſſing himſelf and diſpoſing of his clothes to the perſons preſent. (23 
In the mean time, one Dr. Seaton was very earneſt in his endeavours tu 
make him recant, to wliom, at, firſt, he returned no anſwer at all, but at 
length exclaimed, away, Babylonian, away. Fire was now ſet to the 
fatal pile, when Benbridge, feeling the heat of it in his legs, cried out, I 
recant, (3) upon which ſome of his friends ruſhing forward ſoon withdrew 
the flaming faggots from about him, and the ſheriff, fir Richard Peckſal; 
took it upon himſelf to ſtop the execution, and to carry back the priſoner 
to his former place of conſinement, not, however, until the latter had; 
with ſome difficulty, been induced to ſign articles of r etractation, which 
were drawn up on the ſpot by, Dr. Seaton, Being in priſon, he wrotea 
letter to the laſt mentioned, retracting his recantation, which cauſed; hin 
to be effectually burnt July 31, juſt a fortnight after the above mentioned 
tranſaction- The ſheriff himſelf Was committed to ꝓriſon in London, and 
confined there ſome time, for having, without ſufficient grounds or autho- 
rity, prevented the execution; When it was firſt ordered. () 

_ Another ſufferer in this odious perſectttioh, Was intimately connectet 

with g our city, both by his birth and; the office / which, he held, though, he | 
was-impriſoned. and executed in London,, This was John Philpot, ſon of 


fir Peter Philpot, knight, born at the neighbouring village of IW fond; 
Where His 2 had been for ſome time ſettled: (5) He ſtudied the 
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* 00 Particularly concerning the validity of Catholie baptiſm 4 the authority Fa the chureh, 


and the ſuggefnom of biſhops, from the apoſtle s,, 14 19128 H Hipaond 
D His (gown hergaye, to the keeper, his jerkin, being laid: on with gold 5 . and 

dh he gave to the ſherif, his cap of velvet he threw away.” Fox, p- 2047. 9 77 
(3). Ibid #7 Konlis 4 (4) Ibid. 15 FI: 1+ ob 


) Ant. Wood, Athen. Oxon. Fox, . Theſe — 1 x tes "that 4 Ahr 
was ſettled in Hampſhire : it appears, neee Itin, vol. 141, that, ford 
was the place of their. Telidence... | ine oll Ditg 31. 901 vu. Asbnalk 4 1 Gun 
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civil law at New College, Oxford, during fix or ſeven years, applying 
himſelf, at the ſame time, to languages, particularly to the Hebrew, 
which ſeems to argue a turn of mind for theological diſquiſitions. He 
afterwards travelled abroad, in Italy and other countries. Returning 
home he obtained of biſhop Gardiner the advowſon of the archdeaconſhip 
of Wincheſter, (1) to which he was preſented by Dr. Poynet, whom he 
had materially ſerved in contributing, by his evidence, to the deprivation 
of Gardiner. (2) At the conferences, held in the convocation-houſe, at 
the beginning of Mary's reign, he was one of the chief diſputants for 
the reformed doctrine, and ſhewed great talents and learning on the 
ſubject of the ſacrament, (3) but proved ſhort and embarraſſed concerning 
the churches authority to decide upon matters of controverſy. (4) What 
was particularly objected to him by the prolocutor, Dr. Weſton, was his 
want of temper and his neglecting to obſerve the order of debate, as 
likewiſe his refuſing to appear in the ordinary habit of clergymen. (5) 
This, and the unuſual language which he held on the nature of the ſacra- 
ment, (6) ſeem to prove that he was puritanically affected. Soon after 
the concluſion of the conyocation he was called to an account by 
Gardiner, who was at the ſame time his ordinary and the lord chancellor, 
for the doctrines that he had therein advanced, and committed to the 
King's Bench priſon, This he complained of as a great injuſtice, becauſe 
liberty of ſpeech was underſtood to be no leis a privilege of the convoca- 
tion than of the parliament itſelf. (7) Here he remained a year and a 
half, until the revival of the perſecuting ſtatutes above-mentioned, when 
2 was ſum moned before biſhop Bonner of London, and confined in, 


1 


(1) Fox. Parſons. 11 
(2) Fox, p. 1351.—lIt appears that Gardiner held Philpot, at that time, for a violent and 


extravagant character, as, in his juſtification, he ſays of him: I accompted Philpot altered 
in his wittes.“ Ibid. (3) Colher, p, 357. (a4) Ibid, p. 358. (5) Ibid. 
(6) He offered to prove before the whole houſe and council that © Chriſt was not pre- 
ſent-in the ſacrament anywiſe. He alſo frequently appealed to the ſpirit that was in bim, 
though he called Joan Butcher a vain woman tor having done the ſame. Fox. 


. #9 Fox. Collier. | 
| What 
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Kat is called, his cbalchole. He at different times objected to Bonner's 
Juriſdiction over him, as not belonging to his dioceſe. The biſhop 
anſwered, that the ſpeeches, for which Philpot had been committed, 
having been uttered in his dioceſe, he had authority to call him to an 
account for them. We have the ſubſtance of fourteen different con- 
ferences, between Bonner, or his deputies, and Philpot, drawn up by tlie 
latter, (1) in which he diſplays his uſual talents, but at the ſame time 
betrays his ordinary violence and ſelf-confidence. In the end he was 
condemned, as an obſtinate heretic,” and given up to the ſecular power, 
to proceed againſt him as the law directed. (2) TWO days afterwards; 
viz. the 18th of December, 1837, (3) he was conducted to Smithfield, 
where, having made his prayer and diſtributed his money to thoſe 
who had been kind to pee 11 en eee _ __— 28 with undaunts 
en reſolution. | 2 81 D rin 00: 09k 

Gardiner, who had otiginilly d voted for hey > deleting) in a 
limited degree, fancying that à few capital puniſhments would have the 
effect of making the whole nation of one religion, (4) on finding that 
theſe fanguinary meaſures produced a contrary effect to what he expected, 
declined any further concern in them. (5) Had he been diſpoſed to 
take an active part in ſo” diſguſting an employment; he was too much 
becupied in the important concerns of the ſtate, to admit of it, and 
he was now faſt declining towards the concluſion of his variegated life. 
gin bk, ee a new 3 rs ang of lord menen. ae 


% H de e 
(1) Fox's Acts . Iden lt 3 is WY difficult Wenn Rk en 
papers could have eſcaped the vigilancy of Philpot's keepers, who detected ſo many other 
papers belonging to him, and the ink and penknife that were artfully — to him in a 
roaſted pig. p 
(2 Whatever might be Bonner's diſpoſition, his authority, as a bilhop, ad not aw 51 
not proceed further than to pronounce on the heterodoxy of the perſon examined by him. 
This is expreſſly declared in the tenor of the eccleſiaſtical ſentence, which was exactly the 
ſame that Cranmer and many other Proteſtant biſhops had pronounced in Amar cireum- 
fanoes, as may be ſeen 1 in Collier, Ecce. Hiſt. part 11, p. 291, a. | 
6) Acts and Monum. Dec: 3, Calendar, gig: "wi 
1 (4) Heylyn, Qu. Mary, p. 47. 3 (5) Collier, „ 
Re + 8 | 2 21o 
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21, 1555, he was, two days afterwards, ſeized with the gout, (1) and 
died, in ſentiments of great humility and contrition, (2) November 12 
following, at York-place, now Whitehall. Thence his body was re- 
moved to a vault in St. Mary Overy's church, in Southwark, until every 
thing was ready for his funeral at Wincheſter. At length, on the 20th 
of the enſuing February, the corpſe was conyeyed to this city, attended 
by lord viſcount Montague and the biſhop of Ely, who were his execu- 
tors, and above 200 horſemen in mourning drefles, his figure, made of 
wax and habited in rich pontifical ornaments, lying on the coffin, (3) 
and buried in the chapel which he had prepared for that purpoſe 
in his life time, oppoſite to that of biſhop Fox, where, after reſting in 
peace for near a century, it was diſturbed in the manner we ſhall after- 
wards have to relate. (4) 

Biſhop Gardiner was ſucceeded in the ſee of Wincheſter by Dr. White, 
who was born of a good family at Farnham, (5) and received his firſt 
education at the college in this city. 'Thence he removed to Wykeham's 


(1) Fox, and, after him, Burnet and other hiſtorians, relate that, on the day of Ridley and 
Latimer's execution at Oxford, Gardiner poſtponed his dinner until he had received an ac- 
cqunt of that tragical event, having meſſengers at proper diſtances on the road, to convey 
him the earlieſt intelligence; that the old duke of Norfolk, who was then one of his gueſts, 
expreſſed great uneaſineſs at the delay of his meal; and that on the arrival of the news, 
Gardiner, tranſported with joy, ſat down to table, where he was ſeized with the diſury, 
and, being carried to bed, died in great torments a fartnight after —The falſehood of this 
ſtory, founded in exceſſive prejudice, is dif] proved by Collier, from the following circum- 
ſtances: Latimer and Ridley ſuffered Oct. 16. Oct. 21 Gardiner opened the parhament, 
which he afterwards attended a ſecond time. The old duke of Norfolk had been dead a 
year before this event; and Gardiner himſelf died Noy. 12, not of a diſury, but of the gout. 
Ecc. Hiſt. p. 386. 

(2) He died, ſay Godwin and Parker, repeating theſe words, Erravi cum Petro, at non flevi 
cum Petro. In the ſermon which he preached before the king and queen, his words were, 
Negavi cum Petro, exivi cum Petro, ſed nondum amare flevi cum Petro, Dodd. 

(3) Stow. Godwin. ) See our Survey, | > | 

(5) Ant. Wood, Athen. Oxon. Camden, Annal. Eliz. Godwin, by an error, which is 
_ alſo adopted by Heylyn and 1 N ſays, “ Wintoniz natus : Pitſius © non Non a Win- 
tonia in Jucem-editus,” | | 
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college at Oxford, where he became fellow, and took the degree of A. M. 
He returned to Wincheſter, being elected head maſter of the college 
ſchool, in which capacity he has been celebrated by his ſcholars and 
others for his prudent and pious conduct, as likewiſe for the extent of his 
genius and learning. (1) Ile was afterwards choſen warden of the 
college, (2) and appears to have been principally inſtrumental in ſaving 
it, when the adjoining college of St. Elizabeth, the ſite of which he 
purchaſed, and ſo many others, were utterly deſtroyed. Refuſing to give 
into the irreligious meaſures of the duke of Somerſet, he was deprived 
of his wardenſhip, and committed priſoner to the Tower, (3) where he 
lay until the reign of Mary, by whoſe intereſt he was firſt raiſed to the 
ſee of Lincoln, and now, upon the death of Gardiner, tranſlated to that 
of Wincheſter, which, on account of his predilection for his native 
country, appears to have been the object of his wiſhes. (4) This dignity, 
however, was granted him, upon condition of his paying 1000]. yearly, 
out of the revenue of his ſee, to cardinal Pole, who complained that the 
temporalities of Canterbury were ſo ruined by his predeceflor, that he 
could not live in a manner ſuitable to his rank. (5) He was choſen to 
ſpeak fhe funeral oration of queen Mary, which he performed more to 
his credit. as a ſcholar and chriſtian preacher, than to his intereſt as a 
courtier, (6) as the event ſoon after declared. 6 

The reign of queen Elizabeth, which commenced November 17, 1558, 
whatever may be ſaid of it in other reſpects, was certainly prejudicial to 
the intereſts of this ancient city, inaſmuch as its wealth and conſequence 
were, in its preſent condition, inſeparably connected with thoſe of the 
national church. At firft ſhe ſeemed undetermined whether to give the 
preference to the ſyſtem of religion, Which had prevailed under her 


(1) Pitſius and Chriſtopher Johnſon. Wood ſays, © his fame and actions did well W 
his name (White), and fo did all men ſay, however contrary to him in religion.” 

(2) Richardſon, on the authority of a MS, of Gale, aſſerts that he was dean of Winebeſ⸗ 
ter: but this is probably a miſtake, as his name does not occur in Gale's catalogue of deans. 

(3) Strype, Life of Cranmer. (4) Godwin, De Pref. 
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werde Edward, or to that of her ſiſter Mary. It is certain that the had 
ever retained a ſtrong predilection for many tenets and uſages of the 
ancient church, (1) and ſhe was at great pains to have the ceremony of 
her coronation performed by a Catholic prelate, (2) but being ſenſible, on 
the other hand, that her own legitimation and the pope's ſupremacy 
could not ftand together, after ſerious debates with her council, which 


ſhe choſe partly of Catholic and partly of Proteſtant members, (3) during 
which ſhe prohibited all preaching, without a ſpecial licence, (4) the 
finally determined in favour of the reformed ſyſtem. In conſequence of 
this reſolution, a parliament was ſoon after held; which took upon itſelf 
to „ unite and annex to the imperial crown of this realm all ſuch 
| juriſdictions. alt ſpiritual and eccleſiaſtical, as by any ſpiritual or eccle- 
ſiaſtical power or authority, hath heretofore been, or may lawfully be 
exerciſed or uſed for the viſitation of the eceleſiaſtical ſtate and perſons, 
and for reformation, order, and correction of the ſame, and of all manner 
of errors, hereſies, ſchiſms, &c.“ at the ſame time requiring all perſons 
in offices, whether eceleſiaſtical or civil, to declare, upon oath, that 
« the queen's highneſs is the only ſupreme governor of this realm, as well 
in all ſpiritual and eccleſiaſtical things or cauſes, as temporal, &c.“ (5) 
This act of parliament was concluſive, and immediately produced the 


(i) © De cruce autem, Beata Virgine and ſanctis haud quaquam contemptim ſenſit, nec 
de 1is, fine quadam reverentia, unquam locuta, nec alios loqui patienter audivit.” Camden, 
Annal. Eliz. p. 24.“ Her own altar was furniſhed with rich plate, two fair gilt candleſticks 
with tapers in them, and a maſſie crucifix of ſilver in the midſt of them. Which Jaſt re- 
mained there for ſeveral years, til it was broke in pieces by Pack, the fool; no wiſer man 
daring to undertake ſuch a deſperate ſervice, at the ſolicitation of fir F. Knolles. When 
one of her chaplains had ſpoken leſs reverently, in a ſermon, of the ſign of the croſs, ſhe 
called aloud to him, from her cloſet window, commanding him to retire from that ungodly 
digreſſion, and to return unto his text; and on the other fide, when one of her divines had 
preached a ſermon in defence of the real preſence, ſhe _=_ gave him thanks for his pains 
and piety.“ Heylyn, Qu. Eliz. p. 124. | 

(2) © She was crowned-according to the ardinal.of the Roman pontifical, by Dr. Ogle- 


thorp, biſhop of Carliſle, the only man amongſt the biſhops, who could be wrought on by 
her to perform that office.” Ibid, p. 106. (3) Camden, Annal. Heylyn. 
_ (5) 1 Eliz. c. 1. 


(4) Camden, p. 23. Collier, p. 411. 28 
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- moſt important changes in this city and elſewhere ; for it did not only 
exclude every degree of [ſpiritual power in the pope, and in future general 
councils,» but it alſo aſcribed, a more abſolute authority, in matters of 
faith and diſcipline, to this princeſs, than had been exerciſed. by the 
biſhop of Rome, in the plenitude of his power. (1) Biſhop White was 

Wil | | | the 


(1) To ſhew upon what grounds ſo many of the brighteſt ornaments of this city incurred 
the loſs of their benefices, and ſome of them their liberty and lives, in oppoſition to this 
act of parliament, it is proper to obſerve, that the queen and her council, on every occaſion, 
enforced it and acted up to it, according to the ſtrict tenor of its terms, which are ſeen 
above. By virtue of this act, the queen, ſoon after, proceeded, by her commiſſioners, to 
make an ecclefiaſtical viſitation of the kingdom. The commiſſioners for the province of York, 
whoſe names Collier, p. 435, acquaints us with, were 14 noblemen or gentlemen, with only 
one private divine amongſt them. Of theſe any two of the laymen are authorized to viſit 
all cathedrals, collegiate and parochial churches, and all degrees of the clergy, the biſhops 
not excepted. They are empowered to examine them upon the articles of their belief, the 
qualifications of their learning, and their behaviour, as to morals, and, in caſe they find 
them defeQive, heterodox, or irregular, they are to proceed againſt them by impriſonment 
and ecclefiaſtical cenſures...... They are to give licences to preach to thoſe whom they judge 


worthy,” Kc. Collier, Ecc. Hiſt. part 11, p. 435.-—In conformity with the tenor of the 
aforeſaid act, Archbiſhop Parker, in his homage to the queen, uſed the following words: 
J acknowledge and confeſs to have and to hold the ſaid archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, and 
the poſſeſſions of the ſame entirely, as well the ſpiritualities, as the temporalities, only of 
your majeſty and the crown royal.” The diſpute, concerning the exerciſe of prophecying, 
(being a certain enthuſiaſtic and popular mode. of interpreting the ſcriptures) which took. 
place in 1577 between Dr. Grindal, archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſupported by moſt of the pre- 
lates, and by our biſhop Horne in particular, on one hand, and her majeſty, on the other, 
proved the extent of the oath of ſupremacy, and that the whole conſtitution of the eſtabliſhed 
church, with reſpe& to faith as well as diſcipline, did, in fact, depend upon the judgment 
or pleaſure of an individual female. This exerciſe of prophecying, whatever it might be, 
under certain regulations was approved of by the archbiſhop, and the other prelates in gene- 
ral, nine of ' whoſe names he particularly quotes, as very beneficial both to individuals and to 
the church. The former moreover declares, in his letter on this ſubject, to the lords of the 
ſtar-chamber, that he finds this exerciſe ſet down in the holy ſcriptures, and the uſe of 
the ſame to have continued in the primitive church.” The queen, on the other hand, de- 
clares, in her orders to the biſhops, that the ſaid exerciſes * occaſioned numbers to preſume 
on the functions of preaching not lawfully called, produced new forms of worſhip, and diſ- 


putations upon points of diyinity, improper for a. yulgar audience, and that they led many 
ja JO 8 | inta 
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the firſt victim to the oath of ſupremacy; he had given offence by the 
ardour with which he had extolled the deceaſed queen, in his funeral 
diſcourfe upon her, and the frigid manner in which he ſpoke of the 
reigning queen. (1) He had incurred ſtill greater diſpleaſure by the 
vigour with which he defended the ancient faith, in the public con- 
ferences, held between the Catholic and Proteſtant divines, in Weſtminſter 


into ſchiſm.” In a word, the biſhops are “ ſtrictly commanded not to ſuffer any of theſe 
prophecyings in future.“ The order to the biſhops concludes : © We charge you to be care- 
ful and vigilant, as, by your negligenee, &c. we be not forced to make ſome example in 
reforming you.” It was in vain for the biſhops to reſiſt, after the oath they had taken: 
hence even Grindal acquaints her majeſty, that © as ſhe had forbidden the exerciſes of pro- 
phecying, he had ſuffered none of them in his dioceſe or peculiars.” Collier, Ecc, Hi, 
part 11, p. 554, 555, 339, 560, 579. Rec. No. go.—Nothing however will give us a juſter 
idea of the abſolute authority and infallibility in religious matters, which Elizabeth attri- 
buted to herfelf, in virtue of her ſupremacy, than her ſpeech to both houſes of parliament, 
March 29, 1585, of which the following is an extract: My lords and ye of the lower 
| houfe......One matter toucheth me fo neere, as I may not overſkip: religion, the ground, 
on which all other matters ought to take roote, and being corrupted may mar all the tree: 
and that there be ſome fault-finders with the order of the clergie, which ſo may make a 
flander to myſelf and the church, whoſe oyerlooker God hath made me, whoſe negligence 
cannot be excuſed, if any ſchiſms or errors heretical were ſuffered. Thus much I muſt ſay 
that fome faults and negligences may grow and be, as in all other great charges it hapneth, 
and what vocation without? All which, if you, my lords of the clergie, do not amend, I 
mind to depoſe you, looke you therefore well to your charges. ... I am ſuppoſed to have 
many ſtudies, but moſt philoſophical. I muſt yeild this to be true, that I ſuppoſe few that 
be not profeſſors have read more: and I need not tell you that I am fo ſimple that I under- 
ſtand not, nor ſo forgetful that I remember not: and yet amongſt my many volumns, I 
hope Gods boke hath not been my ſeldomeſt lecture. .. I fee many overbold with God Al- 
mighty, making too many ſubtil feannings of his holy will, as lawyers do with human teſ- 
taments : the preſumption is ſo great as I may not ſuffer it (yet minde I do not hereby to 
animate Romaniſts, which what enemies they be to mine eftate is ſufficiently knowne) nor 
tolerate new fangledneſſe. I mean to guide them both by Gods true rule, &c,——The 
intelligent reader will ſmile at the vanity of this princefs, and the excluſive right, which ihe 
claims, to underſtand the ſcriptures, and interpret them to her ſubjects: but what part was 
a confcientious Chriſtian to take when he was called upon, as the ahove-mentioned clergy 
of Wincheſter were, to ſandion all this Create by their folemn oaths? | 


(1) Ant. Wood. Godwin. 
abbey, | 
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abbey, in which he is ſaid to have threatened the queen with excommu- 
nication. (1) Hence he and Watſon, biſhop of Lincoln, had been com- 
mitted priſoners to the Tower. (2) But now having refuſed to take the 
aforeſaid oath, as his brethren did in general, (3) he was, in the month 
of June, 1559, declared to have forfeited his biſhopric, which was kept 
a long time vacant, for purpoſes that will afterwards appear. 'The clergy 
in general were of the ſame ſentiments with the biſhops, as was manifeſt, 
both by their articles in the convocation, (4) and by the language of the 
univerſities, (5) but they did not, at the time of trial, prove the ſame 
firmneſs in ſuffering, in defence of their conſcientious opinions, that their 
ſuperiors, the biſhops, had done. (6) It is true, however, that a greater 
proportion of the dignitaries of this cathedral, and of the maſters and 
fellows of the college in this city, and of Winchefter college in Oxford, (7) 
made the ſacrifice in queſtion, than of any other cathedral or learned 
ſociety in England; Of theſe we have been able to recover the names of 
the following perſons, Who were deprived of their livings, at this time, 
for refuſing the oath of ſupremacy :—Edmund Steward, D. D. dean of 
the cathedral ; ; (8) Thomas Harding, D. D. the famous - antagoniſt of 
biſhop Jewel, who had been brought up in the college of this city, and 
afterwards became fellow of New College and prebend of the cathe- 

dral; (9) Peter Langriſh, graduate of Oxford and prebendary of the 
(i) Heylyn. (2) April 5. Stow. s 

(3) All the biſhops refuſed the oath of ſupremacy, except Anthony Kitchen of Landaff, 

who, as Heylyn ſays, © in a quibbling ſtrain, having formerly ſubmitted unto every change, 

reſolyed to ſhew himſelf no changling now.” “ Omnes qui tunc ſederunt jurare abnuerunt 

preter unum Antonium Landavenſem, ſedis ſuæ calamitatem.” Camden, Annal. p. 36. 

(4) Heylyn, p. 113. Collier. i | 

(5) See Jewell's Letter to Bullinger, written at this period, in which he complains that 

there are not above two divines of their ſentiment in all the univerſity of Oxford. Coll. p. 432. 

(6) In addition to the 14 biſhops, there were only 80 rectors of pariſhes, 50 prebendaries, 

15 heads of colleges, 12 archdeacons, 12 deans, and fix abbots or abbeſſes, who were turn- 

ed out of their offices for refuſing the oath. Camden, Annal. 


(7) Ant. Wood, Antiq. Oxon. counts not leſs than 23 fellows of New College, My re- 
fuſed the oath. 


(8) Wood, Dr, Bridgewater hs Dodd, (9)* Ant, Wood. | 
| cathedral ; 
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cathedral ; (1) Thomas Martin, LL. D. fellow of New CAlege and chan- 
cellor of the dioceſe of Wincheſter; (2) Thomas Hyde, D. D. of an 
ancient family of that name, near Newbury, who had ſtudied at both 
Wy keham's colleges, and was now head maſter in the one in this city, 
as alſo prebendary of the cathedral ; ( 3) John Marfhall or Martial, LL. B. 
fellow of New College and ſecond maſter of the ſchool here; (4) Edmund 
Marvyn, A. M. of C. C. prebend of Winchefter cathedral and archdeacon 
of Surry ; (5) Richard Martial, dean of "Chriſtchurch, Oxford, was another 
prebendary of this cathedral, who Toſt his preferments for refuſing the 
oath, though afterwards, being ſeized upon and conveyed to =: og he 


Was induced to take them, hoping to recover his deanery. (0 
The clergy, in general, who ſucceeded thoſe diſplaced, a0 rät to the 


character of them given by unprejudiced hiſtorians, were ill qualified to 
repair the loſs which the public had fuffered in the former. (7) With 
reſpect to biſhop White, he had been detained in priſon,” after the other 
biſhops were diſcharged ; however, his uy orgs he v was at * 


1 


| (a) Dodd. E | (a) He wrote different — againſt Dr. 'Poynet as alſo the Life 
of William of Wykeham, which Dr. Lowth frequently quotes. Ant. Wood. * ” 
63) Ant. Wood, who gives a high character of his merit. © ; 
„ Ibid. (5) Ant. Wood, Faſti Oxon. © || 
(o) Ibid. Other perſons of note, oonnected wirh this city "ax their . reſi "a4 
or education, who loſt their benefices for refuſing to acknowledge queen Elizabeth's ſpiritual 
ſupremacy, were, Dr. John Boxal, Jate warden of the college, then dean of Windfor ; Dr. 
Nicholas Harpsfield, the learned writer of the Eocleſiaſtical Hiſtory, archdeacon of Canter- 
bury ; : Dr. John Harpsfield, archdeacon of London ; Dr. John Pitſius, author of the work 
De Whujt. Ang. Scrip. Dr. William Reynolds, the learned controvertiſt; Dr. Sanders, author 
of the Viſibilis Monarchia & De Schiſm. Anglic. Dr. Thomas Stapleton, one of the moſt 
learned and voluminous writers of his age; Dr. Lewis Owen, P. J. Can. the great friend 
of Cardinal Allen; Richard White of Baſingſtoke, a KEI antiquary 5 Je, Robert 
| Poyntz, John Mundyn, o. | 
(7) Collier fays, © Upon the Catholic clergy * up their e ſome me- 
chanies were admitted into orders. The diſadvantage of this expedient was ſoon obſerved: ; 
the 1 Ignorance and improper behaviour of theſe men made them difregarded.” Part 11. p. 465- 
Wood gives a lamentable Account of «the ſituation or * W on 78 occaſion. Atben. 


Oxon. paſſim. d Geol (f 


13 


| permitted 
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permitted to ratire to his ſiſter's houſe at South Warnborough, near the 
place of his.nativity, where he died Jan. 11, 1560. (1) Though he had 
been denied, in common with the other biſhops, the | privilege of 
practicing his religion, even in private, during his life time, (2) yet no 
oppoſition was made to his being interred in the cathedral, according to 
the tenor of his laſt will, now that he was dead. (3) 

The next biſhop of this ſee was Robert Horne, a Proteſtant divine of 
great talents, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his controverſial writings, and 
by the voluntary exile which he ſuffered during the late reign. He had 
been dean of Durham under Edward VI, and was conſecrated biſhop of 
Wincheſter Feb. 16, 1560. (4) Previouſly, however, to this ceremony, 
the court had taken certain meaſures which placed this ſee in a very 
different ſituation from that in which biſhop White had left it. In the 
firſt place, an act of parliament was obtained to ſtrip it a ſecond time of 
All the poſſeſſions above deſcribed, which had been alienated in Edward's 
reign, and recovered in that of Mary. (5) Beſides this, a general act 
was procured, empowering the queen, on the vacancy of any bithopric or 
arehbiſhopric, to iſſue a commiſſion for ſurveying the caſtles, manors, and 
lands belonging to it, and to take into her hands fuch of them as to her 
ſhould ſeem good, giving in exchange impropriations and tithes to the 
ſame amount. (6) This compenſation is repreſented as a mere illuſion, (7) 


and compared with Diomed's exchange of brazen armour for armour of 


gold. 
It was to afford leiſure for the queen and her courtiers to take ſuch 


advantage of this act, as redounded moſt to their profit, and to cull the 
beſt flowers out of the whole garden of the church,” (8) that the diffe- 
rent ſees, and our's in particular, were kept ſo long vacant. There was, 
however, a particular clauſe in the ſame act, by which the faid -eccleſi> 
aſtical poſſeſſions were liable to as great dilapidations when they were 


(7) Athen.Oxon. (2) Camden, Annal. p. 40. (3) Athen. Oxon. 
(4) Godwin. (5) Collier, p. 430. (6) 1 Eliz. c. 4. 
7) Even Burnet calls this © an act for robbing the c_ without enriching the crown.” 


Wa Heylyn, Hiſt. Qu. Eliz. p. 120, 121. | 1 5 
3A | | full, 


1 
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ful}, as when they dere vacant. By this clauſe, biſhops were forbidden 
to malle leaſes for more than 21 years, or three lives, except to the queen, 
*and under that pretence to any of her hungry courtiers; (1) to whom 
they might be granted for g9 years, or in fee farm. By virtue of this 
clauſe, we are affured, that © many goodly manors were alienated for 
ever from the ſee of Wincheſter,” as well as from other ſees ; (2) which 
proves that biſhop Horne was a party in theſe dilapidations. The ap- 
pointment of a prelate of his character, 'was certainly a calamity to the 
city, us well as to the biſhopric. He had been noted at Durham for the 
deviftationsthat he had committed; and he is deſcribed as“ a man that 
conld® never abide any ancient monument, acts or deeds, that gave any 
light of or to godly religion!“ (3) Henee there is every reaſon to aſcribe 
to his blind zeal the havoek which we diſoover to have been made about 
this time in our city, and particularly in the cathedral. Not content 
With removing or defacing the roods or crucifixes, with ſuch other 
images or paintings, as were particularly obnoxions, (4) for doing which 
there was a plea, from the late publithed articles ; (5) it appears that he 
als deſtroyed the numerous ſtatues and chapels which adorned our ca- 
thedral, though theſe have been left ſtanding in ſo many othe: churches. 
The venerable chapter-houſe alſo and cloyſters, part of which were the 
work of Wykeham, were pulled down in this epiſcopacy, to the defacing 
of the city, and weakening of the church itſelf; (6) whilſt ſo many other 
cathedrals have the ſame. curious and venerable monuments ſtill to boaſt 


of It is ere e ee ordinances publiſhed in x his: reign, (7) 
to 


181 
2 4 


1 8251 


(1) Heylyn, Hiſt. Qu. Eliz. © Ibid. 60 4 e ; 
4"(4) Such as the paintings, which are once more brought to light, in the Lady Chapel of 
the! cathedral. © See our Surrvey. © © - (5) Heylyn, p. 117. 


(5) This deſtruction took place in 1570, at whieh time it appears, by certain authentic 
 M8S{ which we have ſeen, that great mann of lead were publicly carried away from 

the cathedral. 

VIZ. 1 * Collier. 172, Stow.— Collier, ſpeaking of the devaſtations and ſacrileges 

carried on at* this period, viz; 1561, to which the people were excited by“ eertain public 

incendiaries,” thus expreſſes himſelf :'-* to ſee noble ſtructures, conſecrated to the honour 


A the eyer bleſſed Trinity, where all the articles of the — creed were profeſſed... 
his 
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to prevent ſueh SRO of lead or bells, as likeFiſe the defacing of 
monuments, and other violences, which were then frequently. ,prgRiiced; 
not only by inferior perſons, but, as it is inſinuated, by biſhops, them- 

ſelves; but our prelate either evaded theſe proclamations, or he was per: 
mitted, by ſuch means, to indemnify, himſelf for the property of his 
biſhopric, which he had conveyed away to the courtiers. By all: theſe 
meaſures was our ancient city defaced in its external appearance, and 
impoveriſhed, thoſe veins of wealth, Which had heretofore circulated in it, 
and proved its chief ſupport, being now, in a great meaſure, dried up, or 
diverted elſe where. What added, in ſome degree, to this diſtreſs, was that | 
the queen, who threw; every obſtacle in her power in the Way of the 
clergy's marrying, (1) had ĩſſued an injunction, which ſhe cauſed to be en. 
regiſtered in the foundation deeds of all cathedrals and colleges, forbidding 
any woman whatſoever to be admitted within the precincts of ; ſugh 
places, under the penalty of forfeiting all eccleſiaſtical promotion, (2) 
One effect of this injunction, as archbiſhop Parker proved, in his letter 
to the ſecretary. of ſtate, was to baniſh, all hoſpitality. out of the houſes, of 


church dignitaries, (3) to the great n of trade in the n where 
they — : 


5 A Nit vob bo os 9tvor-1951Gud; 19841 04 
thus t 65% 1 ths holy conitera made e 55 1 church hates ſeized, 
gives a frightful idea of ſome of the reformers. Part 17, 

(1) By the injunctions, publiſhed at the Beginning oy 5 Matt clergymen deſirous of 
entering into the ſtate of matrimony; were fubjected to certain declarations and ceremonies}. 
too diſgraceful to be mentioned. Ses Collier's Hiſt. anti Moral Eſſays. The queen's inſult · 

ing behaviour to archbiſhop Parker's wife, is well known. See Elizabeth's Progreſſes, by 

Nichols, ann. 1573.—She had already defeated a bill, brought into parliament in favour of 
the married clergy of Edward's reign; and Cecil takes to himſelf the merit of of having 
prevented another from being introduced, abſolutely interdicting ſuch , marriages, in future, 
It is proper to add, that the preamble to the firſt act of parliament, which gives permiſſion 
to the clergy to marry, ſtates, that it were not only better for the eſtimation of, prieſts 
and other miniſters to live chaſte, ſole and ſeparate from the company of women and the 
bond of marriage, but alſo thereby they might the better intend to the adminiſtration of the 

goſpel, and be leſs intricated and troubled with the charge of houſehoJd,” &c,, 2 Edw. VI. c. 21. 

. (2) Collier, Eee, Hiſt, part 11, pA. Strype's Life . ee Parker... 10 

* Collier, + BI. HOR. £13 1 01% $35 i 17+ 1 N 
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> Owing chiefly to theſe cauſes, Wincheſter was fallen, about the middle 
of this reign, as its moſt authentic records ſtate, into great ruin, decay, 
and poverty.“ (1) The muſters of able men taken at this time, afford 
a melancholy proof of its decayed ftate: this city, which could once 
pour out a whole army at its gates, now was only capable of furniſhing 
go men, fit to bear arms; whilſt Southampton, a place never of great 
extent or population. was. able to ſupply 490 men of that deſcription. (2) 
There is reaſon to believe, that the magiſtrates and other citizens were 
watching anxiouſly every opportunity that might offer, to obtain ſuch 
aſſiſtance and benefits, as it was in the power of the crown to beſtow, 
for alleviating their calamity; but, in truth, Elizabeth ſhewed no great 
partiality for Wincheſter. She was more delighted with the pageants, 
exhibited in her honour, and the idolatry that was paid her, at Baſing, 
Cowdry, and Elvetham (3) than in ſurveying the monuments of her re- 
ligious anceſtors, and the ſacred ruins, which ſhe had contributed to in- 
creaſe, that this city had to exhibit. In the firſt conſiderable progreſs 
which the queen made after coming to the crown, namely, in 1560, ſhe 
viſited this city; (4) but without leaving any marks of her beneficence, 
that we are able to diſcover; and ever after, in her ſeveral weſtern ex- 
peditions and viſits to different ſeats of the nobility and places in this 
county, Elizabeth ſeemed purpoſely to avoid this city, tho' here ſhe had a 
royal reſidence, and it had been the favourite ſeat of ſo many of her pre- 
deceflors. (5) In theſe circumſtances the citizens were fortunate enough 
to make a friend of fir Francis Walſingham, ſecretary of ſtate, who 
condeſcended to add to his other titles that of high ſteward of Win- 


1 1) Queen Elizabeth's charter. 

(a) See Ordinances of the Royal Houſehold, publiſhed by the Society of Antiquries 
(3) See Queen Elizabeth's Progreſſes, 2 vols. by J. Nichols, © + (4) Ibid, vol. 1 
(5) Warton, in his Deſcription of Wincheſter, p. 22, ſeems to ſay, that Elizabeth was 
there ſome time before the charter was granted. No ſuch viſit, however, as this has been 
diſcovered by. Nichols, who has been indefatigable in his reſearches concerning the journies 


A conjecture indeed may ariſe of her having been in this city in 1570, a8 it 


of this queen. 
T his, 


appears that money was then diſtributed at the college to her minſtrels and . 
however, alone is not ſufficient proof of om fact in 1 n | 88 . 
; CNEeLtter. 
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cheſter. (1) At length, through his means, in 1587, they ſucceeded in 
obtaining an ample charter, which being the laſt of its kind: that has 
been granted them, is the ſame by which, at the preſent day, _ * 
to be governed and to hold their privileges. | 

This charter is expreſsly ſtated to be granted at the ſuit of ſir "IPs 
Wanda, and © in conſideration of the city of Wincheſter having been 
moſt famous for the celebration of the nativities, coronations, ſepulchres, 
and for the preſervation of other famous monuments of the queen's 
progenitors.” (2) By the tenor of this charter Wincheſter is declared to be 
a corporation of itſelf and a free city, under a mayor, a recorder, ſix 
aldermen, a town-clerk, two coroners, two conſtables, and a council of 24 
of the better, diſcreeter, and more reſpectable citizens. The mayor, 
recorder, and aldermen, are appointed juſtices of the peace for the city; 
with the uſual power and privileges of the office in queſtion, and the city 
is exempted from the juriſdiction of the county magiſtrates. The markets 
are ordered to be held on the Wedneſday and Saturday in each week, 
and the three uſual fairs are ſanctioned, one on the feaſt of St. Edward 


the Confeſſor, and the eve and morrow of the ſame day, being the 24thy 


25th, and 26th of October N. S.; a ſecond on the Monday and Tueſday, 


in the firſt week of Lent; and the third on the feaſt of St. Swithun, and 


the eve and morrow of the ſame, being the 26th, 25th, and 28th of 
July, N. S. (3) The citizens are -acquitted from all ſuits of the county, 


likewiſe from all tolls, pontage, &c. from which they had heretofore been 


exempt. The mayor is appointed clerk- of the markets, with power to 
make the aſſizes of bread, wine, and other victuals. The ſaid mayor, 
Kc. are authoriſed to take recognizance of debts, , and make execution 


thereon, within the city, likewiſe to erect companies of the different n 


trades or occupations, then exerciſed, or afterwards to be exerciſed, in 
this city or ſuburbs. Moreover, to ſuſtain the charges of the city, and 
for the relief of the pore innabitants, EY 2 - Ts to make 


(1) Elizabeth's charter. | (2) Ibid. 
(3) This fair is'no longer kept up, on account of the £ hen a of Wenden! hill, which 
commences only five days afterwards. 1 


broad 


£ 
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broad cloths and kerſeys. The corporation is alſo authoriſed to poſſeſs any 
houſes, lands, &c. which they may be enabled to acquire by gift, legacy, 
or purchaſe, within the city or ſuburbs. Finally, all former rights and 
privileges, thoſe eſpecially which had been granted by the late king and 
queen, Philip and Mary, are confirmed to the city, particularly the 
- guardianſhip of the hoſpital - of St. John, originally founded by John 
Deveniſh, and ſince refounded by Richard Lamb, and the difficulties 
concerning its name and title are done away. The only article in this 
charter that appears to be new, or that ſeemed to promiſe any redreſs of 
the evil complained of, viz. the ruin, decay, and poverty, into which the 
city is ſtated to have fallen, was that relating to the woollen manufactory, 
for, carrying on which it has ſeveral advantages, and by which, as we 
have ſeen, at different periods, it has acquired wealth and ſplendor; but 
to give efficacy to this clauſe, ſomething more than a bare permiſſion 
to make broad cloths and kerſeys, rather a wiſe and comprehenſive 
arrangement, together with ſubſtantial aſſiſtance at the beginning, to ſet 
the machine in action, was requiſite. Nothing of this ſort was then 
done, and our city has continued ever ſince deſtitute of a manufactory, 
and of coarſe indigent. Amongſt the ancient privileges of Wincheſter, 
which had been confirmed in general terms by the late charter, was that 
of keeping the ſtandard weights and meaſures; accordingly, the next 
year, viz. 1588, it received a new ſet of theſe, marked with the arms 
and name of the queen, (1) and in the enſuing year, 1589, it was further 
honoured with the gift of a new ſeal. (2): | | If 


(.) See our Miſcellaneous Plate, N Nos. 8, 9, 10, 22. Theſe are engraved as ſpecimens: 
there are other articles, for which there was not ſufficient room in the plate. The laſt of 
theſe! No. 22, which is a yard, bears the marks of Henry VII at one end, and thoſe of Eli- 
zabeth, on a piece let into it, at the other, end : This cireumſtance renders it doubtful 

whether the length of the yard was not altered at this period. 

5 'G) See our Miſcellaneous Plate, No. 13. The face conſiſts of an ancient ſquare caſile, 
with the date and the letters AVG, in the exergue ; the inſcription round it, + SIGILL 
. CIVIT. * INION : GNSIVT. The reverſe is a croſs patee, with the date; the 
wſcnption, CONFIRMATIO STIIS; the latter word being the ſame, when read either 


backwards or forwards, * is eyidently ſome anagram or other riddle in both inſcrip- 
tions, 
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If this city could contribute but little, as we have ſeen, to the ſucceſs 
of her Majeſty's arms, yet is Was amongſt the foremoſt to celebrate thoſe 
ſignal victories and other fortunate events which diſtinguiſhed this reign, 
and have rendered it ſo popular. For this it was indebted to the talents 
of the ſtudents of the college. Upon the return of the celebrated Drake 
from his voyage round the world, in the year 13580, when the ſhip, in 
which he made this voyage, being drawn aſhore at Deptford, and 
decorated in the moſt ſplendid manner poſſible, was viſited, with a kind 
of religious veneration, by all ranks of people, and by the queen herſelf, 
who dined and knighted its fortunate captain on board of it, (1) amongſt 
other honours paid to this new Argo, verſes, written by the ableſt poets, 
were affixed to its maſt. (2) The palm of merit, on this occaſion, was 
adjudged to the ſcholars of Winchefter, and accordingly their epigrams 
have been tranſmitted to us by one of the moſt learned men of his age. (3) 
Only one diſtich of theſe having been publiſhed" to the preſent age, and 
that incorrectly, (4) we ſhalt therefore give the whole of them, as they 
ſtand in the cotemporary writer above alluded to :— £1 201) 

PLUS ULTRA," Herculeis inscribas DRACE columnis, Ns 

Et magno, dicas, Hercule 171775 ero. (50 * 


— — — — 


Ch RAE. pererrati quem nett beirn orbis, 
— Simul mundi PR! peu pms?” 


(91TH | | N f 911 

tions, which we leave to the 7 vefigation] &* thoſe 1 are curious in ſuch matters.— 
Warton ſays, that the weights and meafures were given at the ſame time with the charter, 
(ſee his Deſcription, p. 33); and yet they bear, upon their faces, different dates—the charter 
1587 ; the weights, &c. 1588 ; the ſeat 1589.—The blunders of Wavel, in ſpeaking of the 
whole tranſaction, are too groſs and too numerous to be here inſiſted * Hiſt. of Winch, 
P. 99, 117. | 

(x) Camden, Annal. Eliz. Stow 5 8 A. D. 1 380. 12 8 (3) Fey F 

(4) The laſt word in the firſt couplet, ſtands in Wavel era, inſtead of ero, or ego which is: 
another reading of it. See Camden's Remains. Wavel calls this elegiac meaſure, or aller 
nate hexameters and pentameters, * a particular kind of heroic verſe.“ P. 5 

(5) In vain the proud Hereulean pillars ſtand, 1 
[4 Whilſt Drake PLUS ULTRA Sra 185 oP Calpes P band. 50. N OA aq; 
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Si taceant homines, facient te sidera notum : 
Sol nescit comitis non memor esse sui. (1) 


* * 
* Tx" __ 


Digna ratis, que ſtet radiantibus undique fiellis ; 
Supremo cœli vertice digna ratis. (2) 


Me left biſhop Horne in poſſeſſion of the mitre of this city. He ſeems 
not to have poſſeſſed a greater ſhare of toleration than was uſual in that 
age. 'The ſeverity of the laws, at the firſt eſtabliſhment of the church of 
England; were extended not only to the Catholics, but alſo to the 
Difſenters. ' We do not indeed find any capital puniſhments inflicted on 
the latter, in this city, as they were in the metropolis; (3) but we dif. 
cover ſome of their leading miniſters, about the preſent time, to have 
been ſent to biſhop Horne to be confined, (4) which ſeems to argue that 
he was one of the moſt rigid and ſevere prelates, againſt theſe national 
fchiſmatics. It was chiefly, however, in his behaviour to his old 
antagoniſt Bonner, in the year 1303, that this vindictive and intolerant 
ſpirit appeared, which aimed at revenging the blood of the Proteftants, 
put to death in the former reign, upon him, who was conſidered as the 
principal author of that calamity. Bonner continued at this time a 


(1) Should men, O Drake, ungratefuWhy fame, 
Neglect thy wond'rous voyage to pri ü 
The conſcious ſun thy praiſes will re 
The ſun, companion of thy circling | 


(2) Let Argo, now eclips'd, the; 4 9 - | 


(3) In 1575, ſeveral Dutch Anabaptiſts, fag Fi 13 in their own country to 
London, found themſelves there in a ſtill worſe fifa: n than they had been at home ; two of 
them were actually burnt for hereſy in Smithfield : z on which occafion the biſhop of London, 
by order of queen Elizabeth, publiſhed a book to prove the lawfulneſs of putting heretics 
| to death. See Gerard Brand's Hiſt. Ref. Pays Bas, vol. 1, p. 234. Stow, ann; 1575.—In 
June 1583, Elias Thacker and John Copping wgge hanged at Bury, * for ſpreading certain 
books, ſeditiouſly penned by one Robert ; againft the book of Common Prayer.” 
Stow, Annals,—Theſe were followed by Bars Greenwood, Penry, and other Indepen- 


dants or Anabaptiſts. NO (4; ier, p. 507. 


| priſoner 
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priſoner in the Marſhalſea, into which he had been caſt, after loſing his 
ſee for refuſing the oath of ſupremacy. This being ſituated in Surry, and 
within the dioceſe of Wincheſter, Horne, in quality of his dioceſan, 
once more tendered to Bonner the ſaid oath, the refuſal of which, on the 
third tender, was conſtrued into high treaſon. The latter being indicted 
for his recuſancy, confeſſed the fact, but trayerſed the indictment. The 
main ſtreſs of his argument was, that Horne, Who had offered him the 
oath in his epiſcopal quality, was not actually a biſhop according to law. 
In fact, he had been conſecrated according to the new ritual of Edward VI., 
which having been abrogated by an act of the laſt reign, had never been 
reſtored in the preſent reign. (1) The concluſion of the buſineſs Was, 
that an act of parliament. was now brought in to legalize all ſuch ordina- 
tions, declaring the defect in queſtion to be a caſus omiſſiis. (2) On the 
other hand, Bonner was left to die quietly in priſon, (3) inſtead of dying 
at the gallows. Horne, in his turn, paid the debt of nature in 1380, at 
the epiſcopal palace in Southwark, and was brought to this cathedral for 
interment, where he Was depoſited, near the weſt end of biſhop Eding- 
ton's tomb. (0²·9ꝙb & ieee > 

Soon after bithop Horne's death the queen, committed the charge of 
this church (5) to John Watſon, M. D. He was educated to the ſtudy 
of phyſic, in which he had conſiderable practice, (6) until the beginning 
of the preſent reign, when, many laymen being ordained to ſupply the 
places of the ejected Catholic clergy, Dr. Watſon. enliſted under the 
banner of the church, and took orders, (7) He was a great favourite at 
court, and was promoted to many great benefices, being ſueceſſively 
made prebendary of Wincheſter, archdeacon of Surry, chancellor of St. 
Paul's, (8) maſter of St. Croſs, (o) dean of this eathedral, and at length 
biſhop of the dioceſe,” to which he was conſecrated Sept, 18, 1380. He 
died at his palace of Wolveſey, in this city, (10) Jan. 23, 1583, and was 


| (1) Collier, p. 42. (2) Heylyn, p. 174. 6) Athen. Oxon. * 
(4) Godwin. 1, e. © prope pulpitum,” (5) Godwin. (6) Ant. Wood. 
(7)- Wood ſeys he took bnders at that time, e if not haply befors.” . (8) Mlem. 
0) Richardſon, ex MS. 8 8 n e 
014 3 B | buried 
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buried in the nave of the cathedral, as his predeceſſor had been, leaving 
ſeveral benefactions to the univerſity of Oxford and to the poor of his 
native town of Eveſham, one of which deſerves to be recorded and 
imitated, viz. he gave 40]. to ſet the ſaid poor to work. (1) Dr. Thomas 
Cooper, who next ſucceeded to this ſee, like his predeceflor, had practiced 

and taken degrees in medicine (2) during the late reign, but returned to 
the more profitable ſtudy of divinity, at the acceſſion of Elizabeth. 
What firſt recommended him to the notice of this princeſs was a Latin 
dictionary, which he publiſhed, under the title of Theſaurus' Lingua 
Romanæ & Britannice, probably whilſt he taught a grammar ſchool at 
Oxford. (3) His firſt promotion was to the deanery of Chriſtchurch, 
his ſecond to the biſhopric of Lincoln, and his third to this dioceſe, where 
he remained ſtationary, until he was removed by death. This change 
took place April 29, 1594, when he was interred near the epiſcopal 
throne, and a copious epitaph, partly in proſe and partly in verſe, was 
inſcribed on his tomb, (4) which probably was defaced at the new paving 
of the choir. Wincheſter now beheld a ſecond William Wickham on 
her epiſcopal throne. He had ſucceeded Cooper in the ſee of Lincoln, 
and at preſent followed him to that of Wincheſter. Here, however, he 
had neither the means nor the leiſure to copy the beneficent deeds of his 
great predeceſſor and nameſake, dying of the ſtone and diſury in leſs than 
ten weeks after his tranſlation, at his houſe in Southwark, and was 
buried in the adjoining church of St. Mary Overy. (5) During this ſhort 
period, however, he found the means, as he poſſeſſed the courage, to tell 
the queen, in a public ſermon, an important truth, that concerned the 
intereſts of this city, viz. that if the ſee of Wincheſter were to ſuffer as 
much rapine, during the enſuing thirty years, as it had ſuffered in the 
preceding thirty, (that is to ſay, ſince the early part of her reign) there 
would not be left ſufficient annual income to keep on the roof of the 
cathedral church. (6) William Day, S. T. B. dean of Windſor and 


(1) Athen. Oxon. (2) M. B. Athen. Oxon. Faſti Oxon. (3) Godwin. 
(4) See Richardſon, ap. Godwin. (5) See his epitaph, in Stow's Suryey of London. 


46) Collier, Ecc. Hiſt. part 11, p. 670. WY 
FSI; provoſt 
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provoſt of Eton, next ſucceeded. He was brother to that George Day, 
who had died biſhop of Wincheſter in the former reign, (1) and who 
had attended Philip and Mary, in their yifit to the college of this city; 
as we have mentioned before. (2) The preſent epiſcopacy, like the 
preceding, was chiefly diſtinguiſhed by its ſhortneſs, concluding in the 
ſpace of nine months, by the death of the incumbent. This event made 
place for the promotion of Dr. Thomas Bilſon, a native of this city, and 
ſucceſſively ſtudent, maſter, and warden of the college here, beſides 
being fellow of New College, and prebendary of the cathedral. (3) In 
1596, he became biſhop of Worceſter, and thence was tranſlated, the 
following year, to this city. The high idea which the queen entertained 
of his talents and learning, cauſed him to be choſen into the privy 
council. She over rated theſe, however, when ſhe employed him to write 
a work, which ſhould juſtify her in her uſual practice of raiſing commo- 
tions and-rebellions in all the neighbouring ſtates, as in Scotland, France, 
and particularly in the Low Countries, (4) yet ſo to allow no pretext or 
reſiſtance, in any caſe whatſoever, to her own ſubjects againſt herſelf. 
Such was the plan of biſhop Bilſon's famous treatiſe, entitled, The true 
Difference. between Chriſtian Subje&ion and Unchriſtian Rebellion. 
“This book, ſays a learned author, © ſerved the queen's deſigns for the 
preſent, but did contribute much to the ruin of her ſucceſſor Charles I. 
For there is not any book that the Preſbyterians have made more danger- 
ous uſe of againſt their prince, than that which his predecetior com- 
manded to be written to. juſtify her againſt the king of Spain.“ (5) 

Having reported the perſecution carried on by Catholics againft Pro- 
teſtants in the reign of Mary, as far as they concern this city, it is 
requiſite, for the truth of hiſtory, to ſay ſomething of that which the 
latter raiſed againſt the former during the time that Elizabeth ſat on. the 
throne. There is the greater reaſon for this, as the fact is generally 
unknown, and as a right underſtanding and balancing of accounts in 


(1) Wood. (2). See p. (3) Wood. Godwin. 
(4) © It was written to put the beſt color on the Dutch reyolt,” lays Collier, p. 797: 
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this matter, may contribute to cut off one of the moſt virulent ſources of 
religious animoſity, and diſpoſe Chriſtians of different communions to 
forgive each other the faults of their predeceſſors. 

It was not until the year 1583 that any capital puniſhment- took place 
in this city or neighbourhood, on the ſcore of religion. Some lighter 
penalties indeed had been inflited, and, in particular, certain poor 
Catholics, who were unable to pay the heavy fine impoſed upon them 
for neglecting to attend the public ſervice of the church, which was no 
leſs than 201. each, for every month that they had been ſo abſent, (1) had 
been publicly whipped through the city; (2) but, upon the tranflation of 
biſhop Cooper to this ſee, perſecution began to take a more feyere form. 
Through his means two Catholic fchool maſters were apprehended, who, 
refuſing to take the oath of the queen's ſupremacy, were condemned and 
executed as guilty of high treafon. The name of the firft of theſe was 
John Slade, a Dorſetſhire man, who had applied himſelf to the Rady of 
the canon and civil laws in the univerſity of Douay, but without taking 
orders, and who returning home, followed the profeſſion of a ſchool 
maſter in this city. The name of the other was John Bodie, of a credit- 
able family in the city of Wells, and a Wykehamiſt, being maſter of arts, 
if not feflow of New College. (3) He too had applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of the canon and civil law, but not being able to advance himſelf 
by this knowledge, on account of his religion, he ſeems to have kept a 
ſchool in the country between Wincheſter and Andover. What is certain 
is, that they were both tried together at Wincheſter, and condemned, on 
the ſole indictment of denying the queen's ſpiritual ſupremacy, and 
aſſerting that of the pope, and (which was aſcribed to the perturbation 
of the judge's mind at being made an inſtrument of perſecution) the fame 
ſentence of death was pronounced upon them two ſeparate times: (4) 
(1) 23d Eliz. c.n. (2) Riſhton, De Schiſm. Ang. p. 234. | 
(3) Ant. Wood, Faſti Oxon. makes him N. C. S. and a prieſt. But he mentions other 


perſons of the ſame name, and owns himſelf at a lofs to diſtinguiſh them, Hence his ac- 
count muſt give place to that of Stow, Riſhton, and other writers. | 


(4) Riſhton, De Schiſm. p. 324. 2 | | 
| | | John 
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John Slade was drawn, hanged, 'bowelled, and quartered, at Wincheſter, 
October 30; John Bodie ſuffered the fame cruel death, at Andover, 
November 2, 1583. (1) The latter being called upon, at the place of 
execution, by a gentleman of the neighbourhood, Mr. Kingſmill, to 
confeſs his crime, that the people might know the cauſe! for which he 
died, he made a profeſſion of his obedience and fidelity to the queen, in 
all temporal matters, and then added, © be it known to you all that I 
ſuffer death this day, becauſe I deny the queen to be the ſupreme head 
of the church of Chriſt in England. I never committed am,” other 
treaſon.” (2) The following year another Wykehamiſt, who appears to 
have been a reſident in this city, ſuffered death at Tyburn, in the ſame 
cauſe. This was John Mundyn, fellow of New College, from which 
being ejected, on account of his religion, by Horne, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
in 1506, (3) he went abroad to Douay, and there was ordained prieſt. 
Travelling on horſeback upon fome buſineſs from this city to London, (4) 
be was ſtopped on Hounſlow-heath by one Hammond, a lawyer, who 
knowing him to be a prieſt, obliged him to return with him as far as 
Staines, where he delivered him up to certain juſtices of the peace, by 
whom he was ſent priſoner to London. Here, examined by fir Francis 
Walfingham, he acknowledged queen Elizabeth to be the true queen of 
England, but being required to declare whether ſhe was queen de jure as 
well as de fucto, and he heſitating to anſwer this very intricate queſtion, 
the ſecretary of ſtate gave him ſuch a blow on the ear, as made him reel, 
and ſtunned him for ſeveral days afterwards! (3) He was then confined 
in the Tower, and treated with great rigour during the ſpace of a twelye- 
month. At length, he was tried and eaſt, with four other prieſts, at 


(1) gtow's Annals, | 
(2), Memoirs of Miſſionary Priefigy by the late R. R. Richard Challoner, D. D. Epiſo. De- 


boren. vol. 1, p. 136, who quotes the MS. of Douay college, and a printed account, by R. 
Jones, a Proteſtant eye witneſs, publiſhed 1 in London 1n the ſame year, 

(3) Athen. Oxon. _. 

(4) Mem. Mifl, Pr. from Wood, Dr, Bridgewatcr's Concertatio & MSS. nn 
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MWeſtminſter-hall, as guilty of high treaſon, for having been made 
prieſt beyond the ſeas, and by the pope's authority, ſince a ſtatute made 
in the firſt year of her majeſty's reign; and had judgment to be hanged, 
| bowelled, and quartered.” (1) This ſentence was accordingly executed 
five days afterwards, viz. Feb. 12, 1584. Two years later, two prieſts of 
Douay, Robert Anderton and William Marſden, bound from a port in 
France to ſome part of England, were forced, by ſtreſs of weather, 
to land in the Ifle of Wight, where, their character being diſcovered, 
they were apprehended and - ſent to Wincheſter, to be confined and tried 
at the enſuing Lent aſſizes. The judge, pitying their caſe, and being 
deſirous of their acquittal, ſuggeſted to them the following plea :— 
I ſuppoſe, gentlemen,” ſaid he, you embarked not with a deſign of 
coming into England, but of going into Scotland, and that you were 
driven into England by the ſtorm, againſt your will: tell me, is not this 
the truth? © God forbid,” ſaid they, © my lord, that we ſhould tell a 
lie for the matter. Our lives would be a burden to us, if we ſhould fave 
them by an untruth. We were ſent hither to preach the truth, and we 
muſt not, at our firſt ſetting out, give into a lie. The truth is, we are 
both prieſts, and we ſet out with a deſign of coming to England, to 
reconcile the ſouls of our neighbours to God and his church, If we are 
not ſuffered to ſerve our neighbours ſouls, 'we will take care not to hurt 
our own.” * Nay then,” ſaid the judge, the Lord have mercy upon 
you; for, by the laws, you are dead men.“ Sentence was accordingly 
pronounced upon them, and they ſuffered the uſual puniſhment with con- 
ſtancy and intrepidity. (2) They were executed in the Ifle of Wight, 
| Where they had been apprehended, April 25, 1586. In 1591 two other 
perſons ſuffered the death of traitors in this city, for adhering to the 
ancient faith of its Swithun's and Wykeham's. Theſe were Roger 
Dickonſon, a prieſt of Rheims, who exerciſed his miſſionary labours in 
the neighbourhood of Wincheſter, and Ralph Milner, a poor but honeſt and 


(1) Stow's Annals. rad ot (2) Letter of Hen, Holland, 8. 7. L. autbor of Urna Aurea. 
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moral man, with a wife and ſeven children, who reſided in the neighbour- 
hood of Wincheſter. The former was condemned and executed in this city, 
merely on account of his prieſtly character, (1) after having been ſent up 
to London, where he underwent the tortures that were then ſo frequently 
practiced upon the Catholics in the priſons there. (2) The latter was 
condemned for being aiding and aſſiſting to the aforeſaid prieſt. The judge 
humanely offered him his life, if he would but once attend the ſervice of 
the eſtabliſhed church, but he refuſed the condition. At the place of 
execution, in this city, his ſeven children were brought to him, that the 
ſight of them might melt his conſtancy. But inſtead of yielding to the 
ſuggeſtions of nature, he deliberately gave them his laſt bleſſing, and 
declared that he could wiſh them no greater happineſs than to die in the 
ſame cauſe in which he was about to ſhed his blood. (3) The two 
ſufferers met their fate July 7, 1591. At the ſame aſſizes were alſo con- 
demned to death ſeven ſingle ladies of this city or neighbourhood; whoſe 
houſes the above- mentioned prieſt had frequented, and to whom he had 
adminiſtered. the rites of his religion. The judge thought to have terrified 
them by pronouncing the ſentence of the law, but, on the contrary, they 
were filled with joy on the occaſion, and afterwards burſt into tears, 
when he gave them a reprieve, declaring it to be their earneſt deſire to 
die with their paſtor, having, as they ſaid, ſhared in his ſuppoſed guilt. (4) 

| The 


8 ; : 5 nw. 


(1) Diar. Duac. MSS. Dr. Champ. 60 | 
(2) MSS. Audomar. R. P. Thome Stanney, an nme friend of theſe fulferers; In 


Diar. Rerum Geſtarum in Turri Lond. written by Riſhton, an eye witneſs and fellow ſufferer, | 
we have a deſcription of ſeven different kinds of torture, uſed in the Tower upon Catholic 
priſoners, and of thoſe perſons on whom they were inflicted ; though afterwards theſe were 
diſcontinued by order of the queen. See alſo cardinal Allen's Anſwer to lord Burghley's: 
Execution of Juſtice. —The torture was, PR eo uſed in England till the time 


of James I. See Archeologia, vol. x} 


(3) MS. Stanney. Ibid. . | 
(4) MSS. Ant. Champney, S. T. D. Ribadaneira. Mem. Mig. —The caufe of another Ca- 


tholic, who ſuffered death in the courſe of this year at Wincheſter, is of a more doubtful 
nature, and therefore his name 'is not mentioned above. This was Laurence Humphreys, a 


young — of the age of 21, Who! in the delirium of a violent fever called the queen a 
| | heretic 
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The laſt whom we have: diſcovered to have actually ſuffered here, on 
the penal ſtatutes in the preſent reign, was James Bird; of a genteel 
family, which had furniſhed ſeveral magiſtrates to this city. Becoming 
a convert to the Catholic faith, at an early period of life, he went abroad 
for education to the college at Rheims; there being no means of education 
left for perſons af that communion in England. On his return, he was 
apprehended, tried, and condemned for the fact of having made himſelt 
a Catholic, and for maintaining the pope: to be the head of the church. 
His life and liberty were, however, offered him, as they had been to 
Ralph Milner, if he would only once attend the Proteſtant ſervice. 
When his father entreated him to accept the offer, he anſwered, that, as 
he always had been, ſo he always would be obedient to his commands, 
except Where they interfered. with his duty ta God. Continuing in this 
reſolution, he was, after a long imprifonment, banged, bowelled, and 
quartered, in this city, March 23, 1393, being then no more than 19 
years of age. His head was ſet on a pole, gver one of the city gates, 
the ſight of which affected, his father, and drew from him exclamations, 
which, in thoſe n —— DIY even in = mouth of a 
conformiſt. HAS ot oy aero wyadst and welt © 76 *Y e We 


11 Kier een 0 9 * 1 
W 8 ber! — — names. Bing, indicted for theſe — he called God to . 
that he could not remember having uttered them; nevertheleſs, ſays he, “as divers wit- 
neſſes affirm the fact, Iwill not deny it, but ſhall willingly ſuſſer the puniſhment that may 
be inflicted upon me on that account.“ He was accordingly condemned and executed, in 
this eity, ſome time in 1591. In our times we have heheld perſons out of their fenſes hurt 
ſtones, and aim daggers: at the perſon of their ſovereign, Who bas contented: himſelf with 
ſending them to the proper receptacles for perſons of that deſcription, But it muſt be 
owned there . apron . PE Ire and an 
Elizabeth. 4 iin 
a) Riſhop of Chalcedau's Qua: — Champpey's 5188. Mem. Ma: Pr. Other 
perſons reſiding in the neighbourhood of this city, who ſuffered death i in the reign of Eliza- 
beth on the penal ſtatutes, were Swithun Wells, of the ancient family of that name, ſettled 
at Brambridge, near Wincheſter, but deſcended; from the noble family of Lincalnſhire, .o 
famous in the time of the Plantagenets, to which it was allied. He was executed in Lon- 
| don, 1 in 1591, for having had maſs ſaid in bis houſe, together with the whole congregation, 
conſiſting of ſeven perſons, excepting Mrs. Wells, who was condemned, but left to dic in 


priſon. 
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We muſt not omit to mention another kind of religious perſecution, 
by which many innocent perſons loſt their lives in this and the following 
reigns, though it did not extend to that fatal extremity with reſpect to 
the under-mentioned inhabitants of this city. In 1339 the articles of 
viſitation, which archbiſhop Cranmer had ifſued ten years before, for 


LI BO all perſons © who uſed charms, ſorcery, enchantments, witch- 
f craft, 


priſon. 2dly. Two perſons of the ancient family of Tichborne ſuffered in the ſame 3 
in 1601, Thomas for being a prieſt, and Nicholas for being aiding to him, &c. 

The whole number of thoſe who were put to death, in different parts of the kingdom, 
for the profeſſion of the Catholic religion, in Elizabeth's reign, was about 200, without 
mentioning the great numbers who died in priſon, who were ſtripped of all their fortune, 
baniſhed, &c. To avoid returning again to this ſubject, it may be proper to obſerve, that 
capital puniſhments continued to be actually inflicted on Catholics, upon account of 
religion, until the latter end of the reign of Charles II. So late as the reign of king 
William, one Paul Atkinſon was condemned to death for his prieſtly character, but his ſen- 
tence was mitigated into perpetual impriſonment in Hurſt caſtle, where he died October 15, 
1729, and was interred in the Catholic burying ground, adjoining to this city. | 

In juſtification of the perſecutions, which we have detailed, the following lame pretexts 
have been offered 1ſt. The rebellion of the earl of Northumberland; but the number of 
Catholics who joined him, at a time when they certainly formed the majority of the nation, 
was exceedingly ſmall. Upon the principle of the revolution, the whole body would have 
been juſtified in reſiſting Elizabeth, who had fworn to maintain the church, which ſhe 
found'eftablifhed;” but the Catholics did not admit of that principle, and, in general, were 
exemplary for their loyalty to this moſt ſevere of their perſecutors. We have admitted that 
Wyat's rebellion was no juſtification of Mary's perſecution.—2dly. The bull of excommn- 
nication and dethronement, fulminated againſt the queen, is brought forward; but the 
body of Catholies, inſtead of receiving, poſitively rejected that bull. They knew how to 
acknowledge the ſpiritual ſupremacy of the biſhop of Rome, without aſcribing to him one 
atom of temporal authority. Hence, when Philip the ſecond ſent his invincible armada to 
execute that bull, the Catholie nobility and gentry petitioned the queen to be placed in the 
toremoſt ranks, to oppoſe the expected invaſion; as Theophilus Higgons, a Proteſtant miniſter, 
writes.—3dly. The various plots hatched againſt the perſon and government of Elizabeth are 
alledged. But, admitting that we could give credit to ſuch plots, as that for poiſoning the 
queen's ſaddle, and others of the ſame nature, which ſtand ſelf-confuted, it would be ex- 
traordinary, if, in ſo large a body as the Catholics then were, no turbulent or ſeditious per- 
ſons were found. Againſt the above-mentioned e at e . and n againſt. 
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&rih, Sein pur, or any Hke crfhftyv Werts fene wed- 1) On this 
Se Ache others, Ver EPPreRended Lestiard“ Bilſon, unde of 
Vithop Hen, ua provendary'6f WiicHebr "cathedral, uad John Ovoke, 

_ elerks And Jehn Bright, golaſmith,” Being all three of Wincheſter, who 
bro Cds {HE Piet Ad Uisd' Ye Wedtnihser cbfehe (as 
biet juitice Loke Las) their Wisked ndkions! What feems much more 
Sek 48, khäf (6 Aye thetiſelf? from Benig bhirnt; they bound them. 
1e ves on off, 1800 n boürtę , Hot! to practice de viſe, or Put, in ure, 
& any invoc Calls ©Eonfurdtidrls 6f Apirits, Witehérafts; enbhlantments, 
or ee in order to find money or KA er te“ Waſté; conſume, or 
deſtroy any perſon, or to provoke any to unlawful love, &c. After 
whitY e en ene Weſtminſter-hall, and, by the ſpecial 
<6! chan F before the 
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> The 1Za eth In all bet projects, and par- 
. . to ber, Was pro- 
baby the very eircummthnee- that! embittered + the laſt ſœene of her life, 
which, a faithful historia of ft tlie chufeh of England aſſures us, was 


dark and diſconſolate,” (3) F very unlike that of her unſucceſbful rival, 


the 200 already named, no plot or treaſon whatever was proved, or, in general, objected, 
except what was ſuppoſed to be implied in the mere exerciſe of their religion. To make 
ſhort of the matter, Camden, whilſt celebrating Elizabeth, at the deſire and under the eye 
of that bitter perſecutor, Cecil lord Burg te Nrelace to his Annals) is forced to own 
the queen was convinced that the grea tei & the poor prieſts, whoſe blood ſhe poured 
out like water, were innocent of all actual treaſoh: © Pleroſque tamen ex miſellis his ſacer- 
dotibus exitii in patriam conflandi e e eredidit (Elizabetha). Superiores au- 
tem hos ut ſceleris inſtrumenta habuiſſe, quandoquidem qui mittebantur plenam ac liberam 
ſui diſpoſitionem ſuperioribus relinquerent.” It is an eaſy matter to demonſtrate the falſe- 

hood of the facts here aſſumed; but taking the argument as it is ſtated: Elizabeth thought 
it juſt to cauſe 100 prieſts to be hanged and quartered for the guilt of high treaſon, becauſe 


the were liable to commit high treaſonlCnh?!! . 
(1) An Hiſtorical Eflay on Witchcraft, &c. by F. Hutchinſon, D. D. p. 33, from Coke's 
Entries. (2) Ibid. 


(3) Colber, Ecc, Hiſt, part 17, p. 669. 5 
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the queen af; Scots, though it took, place, by Elizabeth's command, an a 
ſcafſdld (I) Whether the deep. melancholy,”  fays. the. Mane opts ter, 
With which, the was ſeized. ſome time before her RY Proceeded 15 
conſcience ur conſtitution, is ſomewhat uncertain, It, is; poffib ble 
extraordinary uſage of the queen gf Scots, embroiling the, neight bouri 
Kingdoms, and harraſſing the, patrimony of the church, „might, not p = 
in retroſpection, (2) However that may be, the genuine daugh 0 
Henry VIII, and the, ſecond great deſtroyer of ee yield 

fate the laſt day of the, year 1602, O, S.(3) n with | Jl Oe 0 
nme the Houſe, of Tudor... 07A 15 
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(i) The memory of this unfbrtumate priaveſs has of late yeats been yindigated eke 


treachery and malice of the deſiroyer-of her hperſon, under which, it had labo 987%; Aird, 
centuries, by three well-known literary champions, If ſuch deep and comp licated e 


neſs were capable of any aggravation, it as the hypocriſy of Elizabeth, i in übt des a 
that ſhe was accountable” for th#'murdet of aty, Ant itt diſcirdhig and biptiforiin 
poor ſecretary; Davidſon, as if he were the author of that eataſtrbphe, There was one — 
point in the character off Nero: he Allowed that, he was. 1 and eruel, ander 
athers were; the ſame, as far as it e eee bs bs Fon Gunten Av 
0. Collier, pris. 194 10 Wa 511 L. 919 f March. 181017 
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CHAP. XIII. Ane 1 


Procdamation of James I at Winchester. —The Castle bestowed in Fee 
Farm upon the Tichborne Family. —The Law. Term held at Wi in - 
"chester.—Trials and Executions there, on Account of Sir Walter 
_ Raleigh s pretended Plot. Succession of Bishops, Bilson, Montague, 
_ Andrews, Neile, and Curle.— The Cathedral repaired.and embellished 
goon after the Accession of Charles 1, At the breaking out of the 
"Civil War, Winchester seixed upon by the Parliament's Army,— 
Taken, fortified, and garrisoned by the King's Forces. — Battle 6 of 
Cheriton. — Winchester retaken by Sir William Waller, but the 
Castle holds out.—His  ravag ges in the Cathedral. — Ihe Castle 
itsely is reduced by Oliver 1 —Both Castles with other For- 
| "tifleatians erased.—The Common Prayer Bool of the Church of Eng- 
land, with the Offices of Bishop, Dean, and Prebendary, suppressed. 
7 "=Presbyterianism, with the Directory, established in the Cathedral 
and other Churches, and enforced by Persecution. —King Charles 1 
is brought Prisoner to N inchester, on his Way to his Trial. —His 
Reception here. State of this Place, during the Usurpation. Fate 
of the Conspirators, connected with Vinchester, at the Restoration.— 
The Church of England and Episcopacy re- established. Bishops 
Duppa and Morley. — Ihe Navigation again opened. Hfects of the 
Dutch War, and of the Plague, in this City. King Charles's Par- 
tiality to Vinchester.— He begins to huild a magnificent Palace in 
Place of the ancient Castle. Efeds and Prospects arising from 
this Measure. Result of the unexpefted Death of the King.— 
Accession of James II notified to the Mayor.—Partisans of the Duke 
of Monmouth here and in the Neighbourhood. — Execution of Mrs. 
Alice, vulgarly called Lady Lisle.—The Charter of Winchester in- 
_spefted and confirmed.—Result of James's Attempt to establisſi Li- 


berty of Conscience. Bishop of Winchester, Peter Mews. 
| THE 
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Tur infinite pains taken by Henry VIII to prevent the acceſſion of the 
Houſe of Stewart to the Engliſn throne, were now defeated; the fatal 
conſequences of ſuch an event, predicted by his flattering politicians; 
were proved to be falſe. The king of Scotland was unqueſtionably the 
lawful heir of the crown of England, and his ſucceeding to it became 
the very means of reſtoring this country to its native ſtrength, and of 
rendering Great Britain the arbiter of Europe. Still, however, as there 
were ſome prejudices againſt the acceſſion of a foreigner, and as the 
crown had not always deſcended in regular ſucceſſion, the council did 
not immediately, upon the notice of Elizabeth's death, . proclaim” him 
king, but ſpent ſeveral hours i in deliberating together, and in, feeling each 
other's pulſes, on this moſt important ſubject. (i) Hence it bappened 
that the intelligence concerning the queen 8 deceaſe was made known 
throughout the country, and carried to James himſelt, (2) | before that 
concerning the proclamatipn of her ſucceſſor, In theſe circumſtances. the 
high ſheriff of Hampſhire took a bold and decided part, which proved 
his attachment to the Houſe of Stewart. Anticad of waiting for the 
onders of the council in London, the reſult of whoſe. deliberations could 
not, with any certainty, be known, the inſtant he heard that Elizabeth 
Was no more, he hurried over to Wincheſter, from his ſeat in its neigh- 
bourhood, and there proclaimed James 1 king of England. (3) This was 
ſir Benjamin Tichborne, of a family more ancient in this county than the 
conqueſt, (4) who had been knighted by Elizabeth, in her late progreſs to 
Baſing/(5) This royal and ſpirited Conduct of the high ſheriff appeared ſo 
meritorious in the eyes of the new Tovereign, \ who was remarkably liberal 
in his favours at his firſt entrance into England, that he made a grant, to 
him and to his heirs for ever, in fee farm, of the royal caſtle in this city, 
with a Nr eee of 100l. during his own life a the lite of * 


(1) Sir Robert Cary's Account, Nc. Nichols 8 Progreſſes. (2) Ibid. 45 fg) 
(3) Baronetage by Fine and Johnſon. N af > the Lichbomne: ee ſe 
(4) Family MSS. Truſſel. 37 . 
G0 In 1601, at which. time nine other enen were allo dubbed Igbo, Nis, Daly.» k 
eldeſt 
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eldeſt ſon, ſir Richard 'Tichborne, whom he alſo .knighted. (1) It was 
probably: owing to this attachment of the aforeſaid: high ſheriff. to tlie 
king's perſon and government, and the great intereſt which he was ſaid 
to poſleſs in the county, that, the rifeneſs of the plague in London render- 
ing it impoſſible to hold the courts of juſtice there, his majeſty removed 
them to this city. He had previouſly ſent orders tothe warden, fellows, 
and ſtudents of the college, to quit their reſpective apartments and 
offices, for a certain time, in order to make room for the judges and 
other public officers, who were appointed to lodge there, and he had 
provided the epiſcopal palace of Wolveſey, for holding certain courts 
therein. (2) By the middle of the month of November, in this firſt year 
of James's reign, Wincheſter, was crowded, not only with the great 
crown” officers, but alſo with the peers of the realm, and their ſeveral 
attendants. For now matters of the utmoſt importance were to be di 
cuſſed, Which equally required the attendance of the latter as of the 
former. This was no other than the trial of the pretended conſpirators, 
for, what was called, ſir Walter Raleigh's conſpiracy, in which certain noble- 
men, who of courſe were to be tried by their peers, were implicated, no 
leſs than perſons of almoſt every other quality and deſcription. (3) That 
ſeyeral perfons, from different cauſes,” were diſcontented at the acceſſion 
ö | of the Scottiſh king, eſpecially as this had happened without his being 
tied down to any conditions, is certain, and that ſome of theſe might 


ave given vent to their rr in murmurs, is very r but that 


(7) 6 may ſeem extraordinary that Elizabeth ſhould laviſh ber e on 
| known Catholic recuſants, as the marquis of Wincheſter, fir Henry Tichborne, lord Mon- 
i tague, the earl of Southampton, &c. were; yet ſo the caſe ſtood. She knew how to relax 
l | the laws in favour of thoſe who pleaſed her : For example, Cowdry-houſe was a kind of 

privileged place for prieſts, where ſcores of them were ſometimes aſſembled; and in the act, 
5th of Eliz. againſt acknowledging the pope's ſupremacy, there was an expreſs exemption 
in fayour of peers. Thus what was high treaſon in a commoner, was lawful in a lord. MS>. 

(2) MSS. 

3) © This conſpiracy was ſuch a mixture ie perſons, Proteſtants, Papiſts, and Atheiſts 
that no one knew what to make of it; but it was generally accounted a trick of ſtate, to 


weaken @ party.” Echard.—See alſo Oſbern and Tindal ap. Rapin, &c. an 
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ſuch a conſpiracy as the one, which was the ſubject of the ſtate trials at 
Wineheſter, ever exiſted for example, that fir Walter Raleigh, the ſworn 
enemy of Spain, was in its intereſt; that lord Grey, the puritan, was 
labburing to introduce the Catholic religion; and that all the Proteſtant 
noblemen and gentlemen in queſtion” had placed themſelves under the 
tutelage of William Watſon, a proſeribed prieſt, who was trembling for 
bis life; (1) and had choſen him to be lord chancellor of England —(2) 
will only be believed hy thoſe Who can credit the Gowry conſpiracy, and 
others of the ſame complexion; Which were invented for political pur- 
poſes in thoſe unſettled and unprincipled times. There ſeems to be no 
doubt but that ſecretary Cecil, the worthyſon of Cecil lord Burleigh, 
who had ſignalized his polities in the four preceding reigns, having 
betrayed the councils of his late miſtreſs tothe reighing king, (3) was 
defirous of ſtill more ingratiating himſelf in his favour, by ſacriſicing his 
former friends. (4) The throwing in of two prieſts into the plot Was 
well calculated to inflame the minds of the vulgar; and the reaſon why 
Watſon in particular was pitehed upon to be the victim, was, that having 
been a forward buſy man in the former reign, he had been at the court 
of James, (3) from whom he ' ſeems to have extorted certain promiſes, in 
favour of the Catholic religion; which it was for the intereſt; of the 
latter ſhould be now: 6; bn (6) Be that matter as it may, the 
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(1) Burnet and Ragth complain of 1 partiality to Papiſts. It is diticult to ay how 


much farther theſe writers wiſhed him to extend his perſecution. Between the years 1604 
and 1618 he ſigned the death-warrants of 25 ; priefts of laymen, unaccufed of any crime ex- 
cept religion; beſides bamithing more thai WA prieſts. It is true he was put upon" theſe 
meaſures By the putliament, who, in a common addreſs to him, in 1623, Nau him that to 
execute the penal laws Will advance the glory of God. Ruſhworth's . r ee 2c! 
(i) Speed. State Trials: Gill... e egen 
(4) Guthrie, &. Cecil, ſupported by Cobham and Raleigh, d hee ne * of the 
party which oppoſed the earl of Effex, whom the king was accuſtomed to 6a hit r 
(5) Dodd's Ch. Hiſt. vol. 11. It is not unlikely that Clark accompanied him. 22MM {oy 
(6) It has been the Conſtant belief of "Catholics, and alſb of many #efpSableProteſiabe 
writers, as of- Higgons, Oſbern, (perhaps alſo of James himſelf, who uſed ti call November 5, 
Cecil 5 bolidey) that this maſter of deceit and perfil, the Kerskäry bf fate, ſecretly exted 
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lawyers having now worked up the conſpiracy to a proper conſiſtency, 
from ſuch ſpeeches or papers, breathing a ſpirit of diſcontent, as it was 
in their power to procure, and the priſoners - being brought down from 
London, under a ſtrong guard, and lodged in the caſtle of this city, the 
commoners Were firſt: brought upon their trial, viz. November 15, 16, 17. 
Theſe were ſir Walter Raleigh, the hon; George Brooke, a clergyman, 
brother to lord Cobham, fir Griffin Markham, fir Edward Parham, Antony 
Copley, Bartholomew Brookſby, eſqrs. and the aforefaid William Watſon 


and 


4 
* 1 
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901 Ty"; 18 | 1; 
and directed that moſt Infernal oonſpiracy oalled the Gunpowder Plot, in order effectually to 
root out of this nation the remains of its antient faith- As a Wykehamiſt, who had been 
particularly diſtinguiiſhed for his talents in the oollege of this eity, and who afterwards be- 
longed to New 7 College, viz F. Garnet, the Jeſuit, was implicated 1 in this unhappy buſineſs, 
it may not he improper to mention here a few circumſtances of it, which are not generally 
known. James hating been born of Catholie parents, baptized in the ancient religion, ſup- 
ported, as his mother hñad Been by the whole ſtrongth of that party, and having moreover 
given them the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his protection Whenever he ſfould be called to the 
Engliſh throne, it is certain they were ſtrangely diſappointed when that event took place, 
at finding new penal” laws enacted againſt them; and it was plain to many, particularly to 
Cecil, who” had his agents amongſt them,” thine a- few individuals, who were of the Ca- 
tholie party, though not of the CathoHe religion; (for theſe heglected all its effential rites, 
and practiced thoſe of the eſtabliſhed religion) were ripe for an inſurrection, when an op- 
portunity for this purpoſe ſhould preſent itſelf. In theſe eiteumſtances, Cateſby, Piercy, 
Fawks, T reſham, and Rve other deſperatè wretthes;" for the whole number of the plotters 
was barely nine, bofrowing the plan of the ecarls of Murray and Morton, the founders of 


Proteſtancy in Scotland, N tun blew-tip with. gunpowder king James's father, Henry 
Darnley, in his houſe at Pdinburgh) f̃efolved to take meaſures ſor deſtroying in a moment 


their ſovereign and the wäle Parliament, in the fame hortible manner; Their conſciences 


however, are not ſo ſeared as to feel io remorſe at the! proſpect of the mouſtrous crime; which 
chey are meditating. Accbrdhigly one of their number, Cateſby, knowing the inviolable 

nature of the ſeal of confeſſion, communicates the plot, under that ſeal, to a Jeſuit, of bis 
acquaintance, F. Greenway, Alias Teſmond, who, fo far from approving his ſeruples, exerts 


his utmoſt efforts to induce” him to lay it aſide ; but being unable to effect it, he then pre- 


vails upon him to confult, under the ſame ſeal of eonfeſſion, the above-mentioned F. Garnet, 
of whoſe learning and abilities all who knew him had the higheſt opinion. Garnet is ſtill 
more anxious and urgent that ſuch an infernal crime ſhould not take place, and extorts, as he 
imagines, a promiſe, that the ſame ſhall not be committed, unleſs the pope give his conſent 


to it, which conſent he well knows will never be. —— The nine conſpirators, however, 
perſevere 
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and William Clark, prieſts. (1) They were all brought in guilty, and 
were ſentenced to ſuffer the death of traitors, except fir Edward Par- 


ham, though the only thing that looked like a direct proof throughout 


perſevere in their reſolution, and give notice to fir Everard Digby and their other friends in 
the country, to be ready with their arms, for that now important meaſures for the Catholic 
intereſt are in agitation, which will ſtand in need of their aſſiſtance to compleat. Thus 
far, except that the Jeſuits endeavour to prevent the plot, inſtead of encouraging it, things 
go on according to Cecil's wiſhes, who had a regular journal of the conſpirators proceedings: 
But now he aims at caſting his net over perſons of greater reſpectability in the Catholic 
body, for their conduct as well as for their fituatien, than the already-named poor and 
deſperate youths. Accordingly, ten days before the one fixed upon for the diabolical 
attempt, (that for which the parliament was ſummoned, viz. Nov. 5) lord Monteagle, a young 
Catholic peer, fon of lord Morley, receives the well-known anonymous letter, which 
affects obſcurity, and yet is ſignificantly plain, admoniſhing him not to attend parhament on 
that day. Had the letter come from a real confpirator, he would have thought a few hours, 
or even a few minutes previous notice ſufficient, to have ſaved his friend, without running 
the incalculable riſks to which the exiſtence of a paper of that fort expoſed him and his pro- 
jet: But the fact is, Cecil has yet the greater part of his game to play, for Which a certain 
ſpace of time is requifite. Had Monteagle concealed the paper, as it was hoped he would, 
there is no doubt but all the other twenty Catholic peers, who then ſat in parliament, would 
ſucceſſively have received ſimilar advertiſements. | Upntawardly, however, for the ſucceſs of 
this deep laid yillany, the aforeſaid young lord, immediately as he receives the letter, carries 
it to the ſecretary himſelf, who is thereupon obliged to difclofe his plot, before it is half 
matured, However, to draw ſome advantage from this very event, by flattering the king 
on his weak fide, viz. a conceit of his own. ſagacity, Cecil affects not to underſtand the 
letter, but preſents it to his maſter, who ſopn ſmells out the gunpowder, and the exact place 
where it is depaſited. In fine, ſame of the conſpirators are ſeized, upon which the reſt fly 
to arms, and call on fir Everard Digby and their other friends for aſſiſtance, by whoſe aid 
an army of eighty men in all are raiſed. Theſe are ſoon deſtroyed, either in battle, or on 
the ſeaffpld ; and amongſt the latter is executed the aforeſaid Wykehamiſt, F. Henry Garnet, 

now fuperior of the Jeſuits, for not revealing the copſcientious ſecret entruſted to him, tho' 

he laboured to preyent the miſchief contained in it, and F, Oldcorne, of the ſame ſociety, 

for barbouring his friend, F. Garnet. Only Treſham, the acquaintance of Cecil, whoſe ap- 
pearance in open court would probably have developed the Whole myſtery, is not brought to 
his trial, but is timely taken off by poiſon, as his phyſician, Dr, Butler, teſtifies, dying Nov. 
20, in the ſame year 1605. Ofſbern, Higgons. Echard. Wood. Dodd. &c.—See, in the Gent. 
Mag. for Jan. 1788, an account of Cecil's inſtructions for forging plots againſt Catholics, from 


a manuſcript in his own hand-writing. (1) Baker. Tindal. n 
| 3 D the 
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the whole trials, (1) was the forged confeſſion of one of the accuſed, 
namely, lord Cobham, (2) whom, therefore, fir Walter Raleigh in vain 
requeſted might be confronted with him. (3) A few days after this, the 
trial of the two noblemen, viz. lord Cobham and lord Grey de Wilton, 
commenced in the county hall, which was fitted up for the purpoſe, 
with a cloth of eſtate, as it was called, or canopy. for the lord high 
ſteward, . viz. chancellor Egerton, to fit under, and with proper ſeats, on 
each ſide of the hall, for the peers. (4) Theſe two were alſo pronounced 
guilty of treaſon, and condemned to ſuffer death. Notwithſtanding the 
pretended deep guilt of the priſoners, only three of them ſuffered; namely, 
the three churchmen, William Watſon and William Clark, whoſe character 


alone was ſufficient, to condemn them, and the hon. George Brooke, who 
conſidering himſelf as particularly injured in having been diſpoſſeſſed of 
his maſterſhip of St. Croſs, near this city, to make place for a Scotſ- 
man, (5) had. probably given particular offence, by the manner of his 
complaining of it. The two former were hanged, bowelled, and quar- 
tered, in this city, November 20. They did not confeſs the conſpiracy, 
becauſe they were not conſcious, of any, nor did they complain of the 
peculiar hardſhip of their fate. (6) Watſon, however, having been an 
active Pin in certain diſputes Ma had been agitated amongſt the 


. Watſon edged, that the treaſon, with which he and the other e were charged, 
was ſtated to have happened previouſly to James being crowned king of England. But his 
taking advantage of ſuch a plea, which he ſuppoſed to bea good one, 2 no means argues 
his confeſſing the indictment, as many hiſtorians pretend. | ; 

' (2) Echard, © (3) Rapin. (4) 'Speed. Baker. 

(5) Dodd. Wood's Athen. According to the latter, the late queen had defigned this rich 
benefice, which became vacant a little before her death, for Brooke ; but the king beſtowed 
it upon his countryman, James Hudſon, who being a layman, and therefore incapable of 
holding it, the ſame was given to fir Thomas Lake's brother. From this account we may 
clearly infer, though former writers do not notice it, that George Brooke was a clergyman. 

(6) This was particularly the cafe with Watſon, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
publications againſt all kinds of plots and inſurrections on account of religion, and above 
all againſt the Spaniſh pretenſions and intereſt, &. Collier, Ecc, Hiſt. part 11, p. 668. 


Dodd, vol. II, P- 379. 2 | T1 | 2 | + th lies 
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Catholics themſelves, and having written ſeveral very unjuſtifiable things 
againſt his ſuperior the archprieſt and the Jeſuits, at the place of execu- 
tion publicly aſked pardon for the injury he had done them. (1) On the 
5th of December the hon. George Brooke was brought out of his confine- 
ment, and beheaded on the caſtle green. The king, who was all this 
time at Wilton, (2) being informed of theſe particulars, now played a 
part which -proved that, though he thought there was guilt ſomewhere or 
other amongſt the priſoners, yet he was far from being ſatisfied with the 
evidence brought againſt them upon their trials. He therefore publicly 
ſigns three ſeveral warrants for the execution, on the following Friday, 
December 8, at the hour of ten in the morning, of the lords Cobham 
and Grey, and of fir Griffin Markham, which warrants are accord- 
ingly ſent, to the high ſheriff, the aforeſaid fir Benjamin Tichborne. (3) 
But this is only a feint; for on the very day named for the performance 
of this tragedy, he privately diſpatches to this city one Gibbs, a Scotſman, 
in whom he can confide, with a reprieve in his pocket, which is not 
to be made known, even to the high ſheriff himſelf, until the very time 
of the execution, when being delivered to him, together with his ma- 
jeſty's inſtructions, he proceeds in conformity with the latter. Accord- 
ingly ſir Griffin Markbam is firit brought out of the caftle upon the 
ſcaffold, erected in front of it, where having prepared himſelf for the 
fatal axe, which he is in momentary expectation of feeling, but ithout 
having made the leaſt acknowledgement of the crimes alledged againſt 
him, he is ſuddenly withdrawn from the ſcaffold, under pretence of 
confronting him once more with the other two priſoners. Inſtead of 
this, however, he is conveyed to a ſeparate cell; and lord Grey de Wilton 
is next brought * to the bien, who, having made his prayer, but 


(1) Dodd, p. 380. 4 2 

(2) Speed. Echard. Rapin. Nc. —Wavel, 1 is ae Abt, in the three VR LEE lines 
aflerts three palpable falſehoods: The king, with his whole court, retired to this city, 
(during the plague) and occupied the cate. During his reſidence therein, the conſpiracy 
was diſcovered.” 5 i 


_ (3) Speed's Hiſt. Baker's Chron. | | " 
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without the defired confeſſion of guilt, whilſt he is waiting for the laſt 
blow, is, under a ſimilar pretext, conveyed back again to the caſtle. 
Finally, the fame farce is played upon lord Cobham, who, when he has 
nothing but inſtant death before his eyes, equally diſappoints thoſe who 
expect ſome light to be thrown'by him upon the late myſterious plot. In 
a word, the three priſoners are now produced all together upon the boards, 
and there are informed that his majeſty has granted them a free pardon, 
which, of courſe, they receive with gratitude, and the ſurrounding multi- 
tude hear with joy, all but Cecil and his confederates, who had forged 
this pretended plot, and had endeayoured to you Tt credit oy the death of 
fo many reſpectable men on account of it. (i)) 

Whilſt theſe” tranſactions were carrying on, che eyes of the Whole 
kingdom were directed towards Wincheſter, where the conflux of great 
perſonages, and the expenditure that this muſt have occaſioned, exhibited 
fome faint image of its former conſequence. It appears alſo that the king 
himſelf was ſometimes at Wincheſter, in his different progreſſes into the 
weft of England, as he generally called at Tichborne-houſe in his way 
thither. We do not diſcover, however, that he conferred any permanent 
privilege or advantage upon it. Indeed we have unqueſtionable evidence 
that the city continued to decline, both in its trade, commerce, and in its 
exterior appearance, during this reign, as it had done in the preceding 
reign. (2) The remnant of its manufacture was cut off, (3) its navigable 
canal, communicating with the ſea, was choaked up, (4) and its few re- 
maining churches were fo much neglected, that the beſt of them had not 
a roof upon it to keep out the weather. (5) * 1 47 Dr. 


(1) Speed. Baker. Guthrie. Echard. Dodd. $4426 e [4 

(2) From Truſſel, who. wrote his 3 9 74 of our Tops. dt this _ and dedi - 
cated it to the marquis of Wincheſter. 

(3) This writer aſcribes the poverty of this city in part to the ye” Aue of men's 
caps, at this time; an article of dreſs that had been long on the decline. It appears that 
the decay of the town of Stafford, about the ſame time, was aſcribed to the like eaſe, viz. 
the decline of the capping neee Nichols s Progreſſes. Gierl 
(4) Truſſel's MSS. i, 4-64 


6) This circumſtance Truſſel ee relates of the arch of st. Mary 26h 
ar, 
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Dr. Bilfon continued biſhop of this ſee during a conſiderable part of 
this reign, but without ſupporting the character which he had. acquired 
in the former reign. This was the confequence of the part which he 
took in promoting the ſcandalous divorce of the counteſs of Eſſex from 
her huſband, in order to pave the way for a marriage between her aud 
the great royal favourite, Robert Carr, viſcount Rocheſter, and earl of 
Somerſet; the whole courſe of which preſents a complicated ſcene of 
atultery, ' murder, and other wickedneſs, | abſolutely unparalleled;:(1) 
This prelate dying in 1016, was buried in Weſtminſter-abbey, (2) when 
Dr. James Montague, deſcended from the earls of Saliſbury of that name, 
was tranſlated to Wincheſter, from the ſees of Bath and Wells. This 
prelate had a great ſhare in the kings eſteem, and was choſen to be the 
editor of his writings. (3) Being a rigid Gomariſt or Calviniſt ing the 
diſputes that were then ſo much agitated concerning grace, predeſtination, 
&c. he was thought to have influenced his royal diſeiple in the active part 
which he took in defence of that ſyſtem, (4) ſending his divines to the 
ſynod of Dort, who ſubſcribed: to its acts in the names of the churches of 
G 1386 and Scotland. (5)! Daiber Montague died at Greenwich, in 


* 63. 1 9 zi 7 TEES 

dar, in the. High-ftreet, tinting that the;chief blame. 2 this neglect lay * the dige 
N. B. At this time there were no fewer 75 1 - chnrches remaining in the city 
and ſuburbs. ven be) 4 „ pln, te 

(1) Wood. Collier. Echard. Rapin Erde ee bs Cauterbury and the biſhöp df 
Londori declined fitting upon this' bufineſs. Hence Bilſon was at the head of the commiſſian 
for pronouneing upon it. His ſon being ſoon after knighted by the king, who, then tax 
voured the diyorce, he was nicknamed by the people | fir, Nullity Bilſon. Rapin Soon after 
the king's eyes were opened, and the favourite was 8 and apps to death, 
which many of his companions actually ſuffered. FRO I9s 

(2) Godwin. (63) Collier, part 11, 727. 0 Ibid, p. 136. Fur 

(5) There were four divines to repreſent England, ad one to repreſent. Scotland. The 
acts of the ſynod were preſented to the king, the archbiſhop and other prelates of Eng- 
land, and approved by them. Gerard Brand's Hiſt. Ref. Pays Bas, vol. 11. 12mo,. The king 
was ſo earneſt in this affair, as to cauſe Winwood to write to. Holland, that Vorſtius, the 
head of the Arminians, muſt either be baniſhed or burnt. He ſays, alſo. of himſelf, that 
* being Defender of the Faith, his 8 is to driye this curſed — to hell.“ Idem. vob 1. 


P- 416, * : L , : | $4: »* - 4. 2. 
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1618, and was buried in his former cathedral of Bath, which he had 
repaired at a great expence.:(1) His death made place in this ſee for 
Lancelot Andrews, who had already been ſucceſſively, biſhop of Chicheſter 
and Ely. He alſo, unfortunately for himſelf, whilft biſhop of Ely, had 
been one of the commiſſioners, who had declared in favour of the 
divorce between the earl and counteſs of Eflex. But now that he 
was biſhop of Wincheſter, he was employed in a ſtill more important 
and extraordinary commiſſion, in point of theology and canon law. His 
metropolitain, Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the year 1621, had, 
by a moſt unfortunate accident, in ſhooting at a deer, killed a man, in 
Bramzill-park, in this county. (2) Hence it was apprehended that he 
had contracted an irregularity, which implied the loſs of all eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction and authority whatſoever, eſpecially as the accident had hap- 
pened to the archbiſhop, whilſt intent on the uncanonical exerciſe of the 
chace. (3) In theſe circumſtances biſhop Andrews was particularly ſer- 
viceable- to his unfortunate metropolitain, (4) being one of the prelates, 
who received a ſpecial licence from the king to reinveſt him, ad cautelan, 
as. the term is, with all his former ſpiritual,; and eccleſiaſtical authority, in 
caſe he ſhould have forfeited them, which licence was executed accord- 
ingly. (5) Biſhop Andrews died in 1626, at the age of 71, and was 
buried in the church of St. Mary Overy, where a copious epitaph cele- 
brates his birth, education, promotions, learning, orthodoxy, and virtues, 
amongſt which is numbered his celibacy, as entitling him to a particular 


* 


(1) Godwin. Collier. ; | | : 4 Bp 
. (2) Collier, part 11, p. 720. (3) Ibid, p. 721. (4) Baker's Chron. 

(5) Collier. Ibid. alſo Collect. Record. No. 108.— Collier, in ſpeaking of this inſtrument, 
granted by the king for over-ruling and diſpenſing with the canons, and for reviving the 
archbiſhop's character, thus exclaims: This is a wonderful relief from the crown / and 
ſuppoſes a patriarchal, at leaſt, if not a papal authority veſted in the king !'—It is, however, 
to be remembered, that James acts preciſely in conformity with the advice which Andrews 
and the other biſhops, whom he had conſulted on this caſe, had given him; and that, in the 
very terms of the inſtrument itſelf of diſpenſation, he grounds his claim to exerciſe this 
power, on his ſupreme eccleſiaſtical authority, which could not be denied without incurring 


the penalties of high treaſon, Ibid. p. 721. Rec. No. 108. | 
ESE G e future 
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ature reward. ( 1) In the courſe of James's reign our city was diſtin- 
guiſhed by a charitable foundation, that of the Blue Coat Hoſpital, of 
which we ſhall afterwards have occaſion 'to make more particular 
mention. (2) | 

Few places, if any, in the kingdom, partook more than Wincheſter 
did of the various fortune and changes of the eventful reign of Charles I, 
who was proclaimed king upon the death of his father James, March 27, 
10625. To a city, 'now chiefly diſtinguiſhed by its rank in the hierarchy, 
the early part 6f the preſent reign, which was devoted to the ſupport and 
'exaltation of the eſtabliſhed church, appeared ſingularly bright and 
auſpicious. To biſhop Andrews ſucceeded, as biſhop of this ſee; in 1627, 
Dr. Richard Neile, being his fifth tranſlation. From this circumſtance we 
may judge, that, though of humble birth, (3) he had been a favourite of 
the late king; as he alſo was of the reigning ſovereign. The fact is, after 
all that James had ſaid and done in behalf of the fanatical and pernicious 
doctrines of the Gomariſts or rigid Calvinis, (4) he himſelf embraced the 
more mild and benign ſyſtem of Arminianiſm, together with moſt of the 
prelates and clergy of the eſtabliſhed church. (5) Amongſt theſe, biſhop 
Neile was particularly diſtinguiſhed, (6) who thereby incurred the hatred 
of the more rigid ſectaries, not leſs than by the ſeverity with which he 
treated them, one of whom, in the ' Giocele of Litchfield, he had con- 


7 


| 1) The epitaph concludes as follows : & Arniorum pariter & publice fam fithr, ſed 
bonorum omnium paſſim cum luctu denatus, celebs hine migravit ad aureolam cæleſtem.“ 
Stow's Survey of London.—N. B. The aureola here mentioned, according to diyines,' is the 
diſtinct reward of virginity, in addition to the general crown of the predeſtinate. 

(2) See our Survey. ; 

(3) He was the ſon of a tallow-chandler i in London. Faſti Oxon. 

(4) Theſe taught and defined in the ſynod of Dort the abſolute certainty and ſecurity of 
divine grace, the ſinfulneſs of moral virtues and good works in pagans and heretics, the 
predetermined wickedneſs and torments of the greater part of mankind, &c. | 

(5) Moſheim's Ch. Hiſt. by Maclaine, vol. Iv. p. 500. Collier, Ch. Hiſt: Abbot, das 
biſhop of Canterbury, and Davenant, biſhop of ame, who had: YES one Nr the ee 


deputies at Dort, retained the old rigid doctrine. 


_ (6). Richardſon, De Præf. ” 
demned 
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demned as an obftinate heretic, and delivered up to be burnt. ( 1) He 
perfectly agreed with Laud and king Charles on the propnety of reſtoring 
to the divine ſervice, and to the churches themſelves, ſome part of that 
majeſty and ſplendor, of which an avaricious impiety had long deprived 
them, but being, in the year 1631, once more tranſlated, namely, to the 
archbiſhopric of York, he left the execution of this ſyſtem, in our city, 
to his ſucceſſor. This was Dr. Walter Curle, who had been ſucceſſively 
biſhop of Rocheſter and of Bath. He, together with Dr. John Young, 
who was then dean of Wincheſter, entering perfectly into the views of 
the king and the metropolitain, many improvements of the above-men- 
tioned nature, chiefly reſpecting the cathedral, were ſet on foot and 
carried on with great ſpirit, In the firſt places ſeveral nuiſances and 
encroachments were removed. The ſouth weſt end of the cathedral had 
been blocked up with houſes and gardens, in conſequence of which there 
was no way northward into the cloſe, without going through the church 
itſelf, which was conſidered as an-indecency. Theſe obſtructions then 
were removed, in the very firſt year of Curle's acceſſion to this ſee, and 
a paflage, called the ſlype, was opened where the houſes had ſtood. The 
church doors were kept ſhut, except for ſervice, and two curious anagrams, 
recording theſe circumſtances, were engraved at the entrances of the 
ſaid paſſage. (2) The inſide likewiſe of the venerable pile, began alſo, for 
the firſt time, in the ſpace of a century, to receive certain decorations 
and improvements, which were executed with the liberality, -if not with 
the taſte of a Fox or a Wykeham. (3) 'Fhe vicar-general was aiding aud 
aſſiſting to theſe alterations. By his orders, the fame regulations were 
made for this cathedral, as had been introduced into that of Canter- 


(1) Edward Wightman, of Burton upon Trent, burnt at Litchfield for various herefics, 
in March 1613.—* The following month Bartholomew Legget was pronounced an incorri- 
gible heretic, by King, biſhop of London, and delivered over to the ſecular magitirate. 
Upon which a writ de heretics comburendo being directed to the ſheriffs in London, he was 
burnt in Smithfield,” Collier, Ece. Hiſt, part 11, p. 707. Baker's Chron, 

(2) See our Survey, part 11. TY 


(3) See a more particular account of theſe ornaments, in our 8 1 
| | ury, 
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bury; (1) namely, new ornaments of plate and hangings were provided 
for the altar, which was placed in the altar ſituation, that is to ſay, againſt 
the eaſtern ſkreen, the ſame was alſo now railed in, and the prebenda- 
ries were obliged, by oath, to bow towards the altar at their going in and 
coming out of the choir. In addition to ſurplices, four copes were alſo 
provided, which were ordered to be uſed on all Sundays and holidays. (2) 
The uſe of pictures and images in churches was alſo countenanced, if not 
introduced, by many of the clergy, and by the king himſelf, as it had 
been by both of his immediate predeceſſors, (3) and the defacers of them 
were ſeverely cenſured and puniſhed. (4) Finally, biſhop Curle was ſo 
rigorous in exacting a compliance with theſe or ſimilar ſtatutes, through- 
out his whole dioceſe, that he obliged all charchwardens to take an oath 
that they would denounce! to him or to his officers ſuch clergymen as 
were wanting in the obſervance of them. (3) Whilſt theſe” repairs and 
decorations were carrying on, the king; with his queen, Henrietta Maria, 


daughter of the great Henry IV of France cùme te Wincheſter, on which 


occaſion the arms of the royal pair; in ſtal ned glaſs, were put up in the 
hall of — where erg ape % 61 ; 16H wy 4. 
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146) r Il, p72. 618110 00 Ibid. Oels Hine, 0194) e 
(3), With reſpect to Elzgbeth, fe ee p: {hh „James I actually placed pictures. and ſtatyes 
in his chapel 'of Edinburgh, ſaying, that who obj eQed ta the figures of the anofiles and 
patriarehis, would fuffer thoſe” "of lions, gs, and Gen n rches. IIe Wagen 
laid; that theſe things were the bodks of thb unlearnvd! Grey's Exatminatibn of Neal's Hitt. 
of the Puritans, vol. 11. Collier's Hiſt, & .- Laud placed a eruciſix ou dhe altar, according 
to ancient uſage, at the coronation of Charles I. Collier, p, 736. —Biſhop, Montague, in his 
book called Apello Ceeſarem, held that Images were Fg uſe to inſtruct - the ignorant, ieh 
book was licenced in due form, and approved of by everal Biſhops, as well as by the king. 
Ibid. p. 729, 734, Ke. 

(4) The recorder of Saliſbury, a puritan, in 1632 was fined: gol. Sedubiding a very in 
different painting, repreſenting the Almighty creating the world, in the window of St, Ed- 
mund's church, in that city. Collier. Rapin. (5) Tidem. 

(6) The memory of this viſit is preſerved by many other moriuments, beſides the above 
mentioned. It probably took place, not during the oivil war, as Wavel pretends, but in 
1637, when we find the king SIE _ court at 1008 OY 2 leat of 
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I beſe meafures being miſrepreſented and aggravated; as is uſual in 

ſuch caſes, by that bold and powerful ſect, who, under pretence of 
reforming, were bent upon the deſtruction of the eſtabliſhed church, 
furniſhed one of their chief pretexts for taking up arms againſt the 
ſovereign. Oliver Cromwell, at the head of a committee of parliament, 
in 1628, ſtating what were called the religious grievances of the nation, 
had particularly complained of the former biſhop of Wincheſter, Neile, 
for countenancing perſons, as he alledged, who preached popery. (1) 
The above-mentibtied/cath, impoſed upon churchwardens by biſhop Curle, 
afforded a ſtill more ſerious: and plauſible ſubje& of complaint to the 
famous long parliament, a little before their unhappy rupture with the 
King. (2) In this parliament, which firſt: met in November 1640, the 
repreſentatives of Wincheſter were ſir William Pole, knt. and John Liſle, 
eſq. (3) the latter of whom unfortunately bore too bee a part in 
the turbulent ſcenes that after wards followed. | 

There is no doubt but that Wincheſter; in e was well affected 
to the king's cauſe, and there is more than conjecture that the college, with 
many of the clergy here, contributed whatever plate they could ſpare, (4) 
as the univerſities had done, to his affiftance. (5) Nevertheleſs, it very 
ſoon after fell into the hands of his enemies. For fir William Waller, 
who Was a parliamentary general, having taken Portſmouth, the moſt 
important place in the kingdom after London, from general Goring, who 
held it for the king, within a few days after the royal ſtandard was 
erectet at Nottingham, (6) he proceeded to reduce the moſt conſiderable 
places round it; theſe were Chicheſter, Farnham, and Wincheſter, all 
which he was maſter of in December 1642. (7) The poſſefſion of this 
city, with its caſtle, gave him the command of a conſiderable extent of 
country to the weſt, which -circumftance he improved very much to the 


» - * \ 
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(a) Tindal ap. Rapin, vol. xx, p. 278. (2) Rapin. (3) City Nane. | 
(4) MSS. - (5) Clarendon's Hiſt. of the Rebellion, book v1. A 
(6) At the beginning of September. Ib.— The ſtandard was need Anu 2 5. Ib. b. v. 


(7) Rapin, - | | . 
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ſervice of his maſters. For general Wilmot having, with an army of 
royaliſts, about this time, made a conqueſt of Marlborough, in returning 
back with his booty and priſoners to Oxford, where the king himſelf 
Was, it happened that lord Grandiſon, by miſtaking his orders, ſeparated 
himſelf too far from the main body, with a detachment. of five hundred 
cavalry. (1) Waller taking advantage of this miſtake, ſends out a body 
of horſe of ten times that number, which cut them off and obliged them 
to ſeek refuge in Wincheſter itſelf, where they were all taken priſoners, 
being the firſt loſs of that kind which the king ſuſtained... Lord Gran- 
diſon himſelf, however, with two or three of his principal officers, made 
his eſcape from this city, and rejoined, the king at his aforeſaid head 
quarters of Oxford. (2) Soon after this fir William Waller was declared, 
by the parliament, general; of | Hampſhire, (3) and Wincheſter, with the 
whole county, except Baſing-houſe, continued for about a twelvemonth 
under the control of the rebels, but without any garriſon being placed 
in the city or caſtle that we are able to /diſeover. At the latter end of 
the year 1643, the king being maſter of the important city of Briſtol, 
and of the greater part of the welſt;, many of the Hampſhire and Suffex 
gentlemen began to take meaſures, in cenjunction with the king, for 
ſhaking off the parliamentary yoke, and tos eſtabliſhing the royal, autho- 
rity in the aforeſaid counties. As Wincheſter Was looked upon as a 

military poſt.of the utmoſt importance for the ſueceſs of this project, (4) 
its caſtle was, chiefly through the means of its owner, ſir Richard Tich- 
borne, ſeized upon, and garriſoned by a party of royaliſts, under the 
command of / ſir William, afterwards lord Ogle. (6) To, this ſame im- 
portant ſituation, (6) about Chriſtmas, (7) the army. drew together which 
the king had deſtined to ſecure to him the laid counties, under the com- 
mand of Hopton, baron Stratton, conſiſting partly of regiments newly 
raiſed by the latter and ſir John Berkley, in the weſt, and partly of two 


(1) Clarenden's Miſt. b. yz. | (9) Thid. + (63) Rapin, vol. 17, 467. 
( Clarendon, b. VIII. 65 Baronetage. Clarendon, b. vIII. 
(6) 80 Clarendon repeatedly deſcribes it to be. (7) Clarendon. | 
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veteran regiments of foot, and one troop of horſe, which had lately been 
brought over from Ireland, forming an army of 3000 foot and 1500 horſe; 
theſe were afterwards reinforced with 1000 men from the garriſon of 
Oxford. (1) As it was the intention of the king's generals to render the 
city, into which many reſpectable perſons, about this time, withdrew for 
ſafety, (2) no leſs than the caſtle, ſafe from inſult, fortifications were 
now thrown up round it, particularly on the weſtern (3) and eaſtern 
ſides. (4) There ſeems to be no doubt but that lord Hopton would have 
effectually ſecured this city for the king, and gradually have reduced the 
Whole country to his obedience, if he had been allowed leiſure and a 
ſufficient ſupply of troops for this purpoſe. But by attempting too much, 
he loſt all. It is true he gave ſir William Waller, whoſe head quarters 
were at Farnham, ſeveral ſevere checks, (5) and, by a bold and rapid 
movement, took Arundel caſtle, after a fiege of three days; but being 
under a neceſſity of extending his ſmall army too much, in order to cover 
his new conqueſt in Suſſex, as well as his head quarters in our city, he gave 
the enemies general, Who had newly returned from London to Farnham 
with powerful reinforcements, an advantage, which he knew well how to 
improve. Ihe out poſt of the royal army was at Alton, an advantageous 
poſition for the above-mentioned purpoſe, had colonel Boles, who com- 
manded there, been ſufficiently ſtrong, and more upon the watch. He 
HE to have had . his own regiment of VO to the number 


650. Clarendon; 7 
(2) Amongſt theſe were biſhop Curle oy Dr. Peter 1155 the learned — whoſe 


Hiſtory of the Reformation has been frequently quoted above. He was rector of Alresford, 
in this neighbourhood, and was particularly obnoxious to the Preſbyterians, for having ſet 
forth his church according to the late injunctions. Another diſtinguiſhed refugee was the 
famous controvertiſt, Chillingworth, a man of unſteady. prineiples in religion, having fre- 
quently changed his ſyſtem, but of. talents to make the moſt of any cauſe which he took in 
band. Having accompanied lord Hopton to Arundel caſtle, he died there. Wood. Claren- 
don. Richardſon. 

(3) Thefe are {till diſcernible in, what is called, Orun' s Arbour, and the adjoining fields. 

(4) Theſe, in 72 modern ſtyle of fortiſication, were yery aten a few years ago, upon 


St Giles's Hill, 8 14 (5) Clarendon, © c 
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of 1800, (1) with two troops of horſe, and he was lying within the 
diſtance of eight miles from an enemy, who conſiſted of five or fix thou- - 
ſand men. In addition to the ſuperiority of numbers, Waller took ad- 

vantage of the darkneſs of the night, and, marching from Farnham, 
ſurrounded the town of Alton by day light, before it was poſſible for 
Boles to give notice of his danger to lord Hopton at Wincheſter, whither 
the (cavalry retreated: full ſpeed. In theſe extremities the colonel did 
every thing that was poſſible for a brave man to do in his ſituation, 
endeavouring to hold out with his infantry, until, as he hoped, aſſiſtance 
from his friends ſhould arrive, or at all events, being refolyed to ſell his 
life to the rebels as dear as poſſible. In the end, he retreated into the 
town church, with about 80 men, diſdaining to receive quarter, which 
his enemies repeatedly offered him; on the contrary, he killed many of 
them with his own hand, and at laſt fell himſelf, being opprefled by 
numbers, with 60 of his men round him, after an action, which, altoge- 
ther, lafted ſix or ſeven hours. This unfortunate event was of the 
greateſt conſequence in deciding the fate of our city, Waller's army was 
greatly encouraged, whilft that of lord Hopton was conſiderably diſpirit- 
ed. The king himſelf was ſo affected at the particular loſs of colonel 
Boles, that, when the news of it were communicated to him; he ex- 
claimed: bring me a mourning ſcarf, for I have loft one of the beſt 
commanders in the kingdom. (2) Shortly after, Waller having retaken 
Arundel caſtle, and he, as well as Hopton, being deſirous of a general 
action, ſuch a one took place upon Cheriton down, not far from Alreſ- 
ford, and within ſeven miles of this city. © The king's army eonſiſted 
of about 5000 foot and 3000 horſe, and Waller, with fir William Balfour, 
exceeded in horſe, but they were, upon the matter, equal in foot, with 
this only advantage, that both his horſe and foot were, as they were 
1 much better armed, no man wanting any weapon, offenſive or 


(1) The bie author laſt quoted, makes this regiment conſiſt only of 300 men, but in 
this, and other particulars relating to Colonel Boles, we prefer the account contained in his 
epitaph, on a plate of braſs i in Wincheſter u Ts drawn up by one of 1 8 waned 

_& Epitaph. L | 


' defentive;” 
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defenſive, that was proper for him, and fir Arthur Haſlerig's regiment of 
cuiraſſiers, called the lobſters, were ſo formidable, that the king's naked 
and unarmed troops, amongſt which few were better armed than with 
ſwords, could not bear the impreſſion. The king's horſe never behaved 
themſelves ſo ill as that 'day; for the main body of them, after they had 
ſuſtained one fierce charge, wheeled about to an unreaſonable diſtance, 
and left their principal officers to ſhift for themſelves, many of whom 
were killed. (1) Of theſe fell that day John lord Stewart, brother to the 
duke of Richmond, general of the horſe, a young man of extraordinary 
hope, and whoſe courage was ſo ſignal in this action, that too much 
could not be expected from it, if he had outlived it. Another was fir 
John Smith, brother to the lord Carrington, and commiſſary general of 
horſe. He had been trained up from his youth in the war of Flanders, 
um * an ancient Roman Catholic AI (2) and had r the * 


(a) This whole narration is Aren in a the Sy of lord a b. VIII. Certain par- 
Geulars. in it however are tranſpoſed, and the whole is abridged. - 

(2) The king, who in the preceding part of his reign had been RT by the clamors of 
the Puritans, actually to ſend ten Catholic prieſts or laymen to the gallows, for the exer- 
ciſe- of their religion, when his diſputes became more violent with the parliament, was 
deterred from employing any perſons of that religion in his ſervice, by ſimilar outcries. 
Amongſt other pretended popiſh plots, one was ſtated to be, for blowing up the river Thames. 
According to the tenor of another, there was a popiſh army Pein, under ground. In 
conſequence of theſe clamors, even the marquis of Wincheſter's houſe was, by the king's 
command, ſtripped of all its arms. At length, fir Arthur Aſt6n, in order to convince his ma- 
jeſty that the other party was willing to employ the Catholics, if they choſe to ſerve them, 
actually procured a commiſſion for himſelf in the parliamentary forces, which he produced 
to Charles. The ſcruples of the latter then ceaſing, the Catholic nobility and gentry exerted 
themſelves, almoft to the ruin of their families and fortunes, in the cauſe of honour and 
loyalty. Many of them were amongſt the belt of the royal officers and generals, particularly 
the above-mentioned fir John Smith, fir Arthur Afton, fir Marmaduke Langdale; fir Henry 
Gage, colonel Howard, ſir John Weld, major-general Webb, lord viſcount Dunbar, lord Powis, 
lord Arundel of Wardour, the earl of Carnarvon, the marquiſſes of Wincheſter and Worceſter, 
&c. The whole number of noblemen and gentlemen of tat religion, who loſt their lives 
in the king's ſervice, on this occaſion, was 194, being two-fifths of the ſum total of royaliſts 
of the ſaid deſcription ſo killed. See Dodd's Ch. Hiſt, vol. 111. Grey's Exam. of vols. 11 


and 111 of Neal's Hiſt, Lord Caſtlemain's Lift, Memoirs of Miſſ. Pr. vol. 11, 
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tion of one of the beſt officers of ; horſe. As ſoon as the. firſt troubles 
appeared in Scotland, he betook himſelf to the ſervice of his own prince, 
and from the beginning of the war to his own end, performed many 
ſignal actions of courage. (1) The foot behaved very gallantly, and had 
not only the better of the other foot, but bore two or three charges from 
the horſe with notable courage, and without, being broken, whilſt thoſe 
horſe which ſtood upon the field, and ſhould have aſſiſted them, could be 
perſuaded but to ſtand. When the evening drew near, for the approach 
whereof neither party was ſorry, the lord Hopton thought it neceflary to 
leave the field, and drawing off his men, and carrying with him many of 
his wounded, he retired, with all his canon and ammunition, whereof he 
loſt none, that night to Reading; the enemy being ſo ſcattered had no 
mind to purſue; only Waller himſelf made haſte to Wincheſter, where 
he thought, upon his ſucceſs, to have been immediately admitted into 
that caſtle, which was his own inheritance ; (2) but he found that too 
well defended; and ſo returned with taking revenge Won the city, by 
plundering it with all the inſolence and rapine imaginable.“ 

From this account of the noble hiſtorian, it appears that the plan of 
keeping up a royal army at Wincheſter, for overawing this and the 
neighbouring county of Suſſex, was totally defeated by the event of the 
battle of Cheriton, which took place March 29, 1644, as lord Hopton, 
inſtead of returning to our city, retreated by the way of Reading, to join 
the main army at Oxford. Hence there was no queſtion of defending 
the new works caſt up round our city, which now lay at the mercy. of | 
the enam; and ſir William Ogle was ſatisſied with keeping pofſeſſion of 


(.) One * theſe TRI was his recovering Bing king's ſtandard, when. it had been ſeized 
and carried. AWAY : by the enemy at the battle of Edge-hill. Clarendon. Tindal. 

(2) This is a miſtake of Clarendon, as we may gather from what has been ſaid above, 
p. 389, and from what will hereafter occur. The inheritance of the caſtle certainly belonged 
to fir Richard Tichborne, who had married Waller's fiſter, and who, together with his fon, 
aſterwards ſir Henry Tichborne, was ranged in battle againſt his brother-in law on Cheriton 
down, Waller himſelf had married, for his ſecond wife, the day ghter of the marquis of 
III, and was M. P. for Andoyver, MSS. Baronetage, Wood, Dodd, yol, 1II. p. 42 

the 
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the caſtle for the king. The wanton violenee of the ſoldiery, at their 
triumphiant entrance into Wincheſter, heightened by their religious pre- 
judices, was chiefly difplayed againſt our venerable cathedral. Here 
the monuments of the dead were defaced, the bones of kings and 
bithops thrown about the church, the two famous brazen ſtatues of the 
kings, Charles and James, erected at the entrance into the choir, pulled 
down, the communion plate, books, hangings, cuſhions, ſeized upon 
and made away with, the church veſtments put on by the heatheniſh 
foldiers, riding in that poſture in derifion about the ſtreets, ſome ſcorn- 
fully finging pieces of the common prayer, whilſt others tooted upon 
broken pieces of the organs. The ſtories of the old and new teſtament, 
curioufly beautified with colours, and cut out in carved work, were 
utterly deſtroyed, and of the brafs, torn from violated monuments, 
might have been built 'a houſe, as ſtrong as the brazen towers in old 
romances.” (1) The ordinances of parliament would have - authoriſed 
ſtill more hoſtile meaſures againſt the church of England, but Waller had 
not leiſure at preſent to attend to (theſe things, being ordered, in con- 
junction with the earl of Effex, to beſiege Oxford. Thus was the fate of 
this city for ſome time ſuſpended: even the former ſervice of the 
church feems to have gone on for ſome time longer, as prebendaries con- 
tinned to be inftalled in the cathedral, on each vacancy, until late in the 
ſummer of 1645. (2) At length, after the fatal battle of Naſeby, the 
king's affairs becoming every where deſperate, and moſt places in the 
weſt being brought under the power of the parliament, by general fir 
Thomas Fairfax, the famous Oliver Cromwell was ſent by the latter from 
Devizes, September 26, with an army, conſiſting of four regiments of 
foot and three of horſe, to reduce this city and caſtle, as likewiſe Baſing- 
houſe. (3) This exploit he executed with his wonted rapidity and fucceſs. 
((*) Ryves's Mercurius Ruſticus, and Foulis's Plots of pretended ſaints. 

(2) Viz. Laurence Hinton, rector of Chilbolton, inſtalled Dec. 14, 1644; Thomas Gawen, 


rector of Exton, inſtalled June 17, 1645; and Nic. Preſton, inſtalled July 23, _ Gale's 
Lift. . (3) Clarendon. Guthrie's Gen, Hiſt. of Eng. b. 111. Rapiu. 1 
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He appeared before our city on the 28th of the ſaid month, and immedi- 
ately ſummoned it to furrender, ſending a meſſage for this purpoſe to the 
mayor, Who returned a civil anſwer, but at the ſame time ſignified that 
the command of the city, as well as of the caſtle, was veſted in lord 
Ogle. (1) It is probable that a few ſhots were ſired into the city, in 
order to intimidate the inhabitants, from a diſtant eminence, which till 
preſerves the name of Oliver's Battery; but it is certain that his chief 
efforts were directed againſt the caſtle, which alone was in a ſituation to 
defend itſelf. He accordingly thundered upon it during the ſpace of a 
week, from a much nearer battery, when it was ſurrendered to him, (2) 
upon terms much more favorable to the garriſon's ſafety and property, 
than to the governor's honour, ſome of the king's friends making no 
ſeruple to call its capitulation a deed of treachery. (3) Oliver was exact 
in obſerving the terms agreed upon; for one of the royal officers making 
it appear that he had been plundered by a party of ſix ſoldiers, belonging 
to the victorious army, the former ordered one of theſe, choſen by lot, 
inſtantly to be hung up, and he ſent the other five to fir Thomas Glenham, 
the king's commander at Oxford, to be dealt with as he ſhould think 

proper, who inſtantly diſcharged them. (4) 
We may ſay that if any name is deſerving of execration in this city, 
it. is the name of Cromwell. King Henry's vicar-general of this name 
had deftroyed the religious antiquities of Winchefter; and the Cromwell, 
of whom we are ſpeaking, now laid its military antiquities in the duſt. 
No ſooner was he \maſter of the caſtle, than, in conformity with the 
general practice of the rebels, he began to demoliſh it, by blowing it up 
with gunpowder, (5) that it 95 80 never more ſerve as a hold or a 
retreat 

(1) Gity Records.) Viz. Oct. 5. Guthrie. 

(2) Guthrie tells us it was © very well garriſoned. Lord Clarendon ſays “ it "3 


dered upon eaſy conditions; but Wood expreſſly aſſerts that it was nnn given 


up.“ Athen. Oxon. Heylyn. (3) Ibid. 
(4) Guthrie. (5) Warton ſays that Cromwell brought up his cannon cloſe to the 
caſtle, and fired upon it inceſſantly, till it was leyelled with the ground. It is not likely 


: that 
3 F 
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retreat to royaliſts, The caſtle, thus diſmantled, but, in all appearance, 
ſtill affording a good lodging houſe, was beſtowed by parliament upon ſir 
William Waller, in reward of his ſervices, ( 1) the real proprietor of it, 
fir Richard Tichborne, who had remained in it during the ſiege, having 
ſuffered the ſequeſtration of all his eſtates, both real and perſonal; as was 
the caſe with moſt of the other Catholics of diſtinction. (2) The ſame 
demolitions were carried on at the fortifications of the city, particularly 
thoſe about Weſt-gate, where what was called the Norman tower, with 
the other turrets, was demoliſhed. In like manner the biſhop's caſtle of 
Wolveſey, as it had rifen much about the ſame time with the royal caſtle, 
fo.it now fell with it, being reduced to that heap of majeſtic ruins which 
it ſtill remains. Several churches and other public buildings are ſaid to 
have been levelled on the ſame occaſion. This venerable city being thus 
miſerably diſmantled and defaced, Cromwell left to inferior agents the 
execution of the parliament's ſeveral ordinances relating to church affairs, 
and haſtened to Baſing, which he had alſo in command to ſubdue. But 
this was not ſo eaſy a buſineſs as the reduction of Wincheſter. The 
aforeſaid houſe, which was the largeſt belonging to any ſubject in 
England, (3) had already ſtood two fieges, in one of which it had been 
relieved in a moſt gallant manner by ſir John Gage. (4) It had a brave 
garrifon and a reſolute commander, namely, the marquis of Wincheſter 
himſelf, who, amidſt all the bad news of places daily falling into the 
hands of the enemy, conſtantly declared, that if the "RP had not 


tat the prudent Ohver odd! have dern ſo ant of his ammunition, and the very ap- 
pearance of the ruins, like thoſe, of Corte caſtle, and ſo many other e, then e, 
proves that it was deſtroyed by mining. 

(1) Viz. Jan. 1646. Athen. Oxon.—N, B. This fact, which is poſitively atteſted by the 
accurate Wood, clearly confutes the above-mentioned affertion of lord Clarendon, which is 
adopted by Rapin. The parliament never would have paſſed an act to beſtow upon Waller 
his own inberitance, nor would they inſult him by pretending to reward him with what was 


1 his own. 
(a2) Baronetage. Dodd's Ch. Hiſt. Memoirs Miff, Pr. | ant £4 
) Nichols's Progreſſes of Queen Elizabeth. (4) See Clarendon; b. viii. 
7 another 
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another foot of ground in England, he ſhould ſtill have Baſing. (1) It 
was accordingly defended, this third time, with the ſame valour, but not 
with the ſame ſucceſs, as in the two former ſieges. In ſhort, the marquis 
and his friends, moſt of whom agreed with him in religion as well as in 
politics, did all that brave men could do. They rejected the imperious 
ſummons of the beſiegers, (2) and defended themſelves to the laſt extre- 
mity, ſtanding a ſtorm, in which they were all put to the ſword, except 
the marquis himſelf and a few of his principal officers, who were ſent 
by Cromwell up to London, to wait the pleaſure of parliament. (3) 
Loyalty-houfe itſelf, as it was called, (4) was then burnt to the ground. 

Wincheſter being now. completely in the power of parliament, a 
ſecond reformation in religion was here ſet on foot and carried on, by 
much the ſame means as had been employed in effecting the former. 
The eſtabliſhed worſhip. had been cried down by popular orators as groſs 
and ſuperſtitious, and the people were made to believe that the religious 
ſyſtem, which was now offered them, was more pure and worthy of the 
deity. Many violent ſpeeches had been made in parliament, and many 
libels circulated throughout the nation, againſt the conduct of the biſhops 
and clergy. (5) Their conduct had been miſrepreſented and calumniated, 
real faults aggravated, and individual failings charged upon the whole 
body. (6) They had been deprived of their voices in parliament and in the 
convocation, and, in ſhort, the religion of the nation had been changed, 
not only without the concurrence of the clergy, but in dire& oppoſition 
to them, and by mere lay authority. In the firſt place, by virtue of an 
ordinance, which had paſſed in 1643, (7) all crofſes, crucifixes, repreſen- 


1) Tindal ap. Rapin. ; 

(2) Clarendon. (3) lac Drains, Guthrie. Memoirs of Mid, Pre 

(4) The marquis himſelf wrote, with a diamond, upon every window in the houſe, 
Aimez Loyaute,' or Love Loyalty; hence the ſame became the motto of the family arms, and 
the houſe itſelf was called Loyalty. Peerage. Tindal ap. * I 

(5) Collier, part 11, p. 820. 

16) Hiſt. of Churches of Eng. and Scot. by a (Diſſenting) OR val, 11, P- 123, ke. 
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tations of ' ſaints and angels, copes, ſurplices, hangings, candleſticks, 

baſins, organs, &c. were carried out of the cathedral and other churches, 
The railings and altars were alſo eyery where deſtroyed, the raiſed 
chancels levelled, and a variety of other depreditions committed, particu- 
larly in the cathedral, which is even ſaid to have been actually turned 
into a ſtable for Cromwell's cavalry, during the ſhort time that he re- 
mained in our city. (1) In the ſecond place, the common prayer book 
was put down, by virtue of an ordinance paſſed in the preceding year, 
and a new mode of worſhip, called the Directory, was ſubſtituted in its 
place, to be obſerved in all churches, chapels, and private families. (2) 
Thirdly, the offices of deans, - chapters, archdeacons, &c. were ſuppreſſed, 
which meaſure was followed, about the time we are ſpeaking of, with 
the abolition of the ſtyle and character of archbiſhops and buthops. (3) 
There was now no longer a dioceſe of Wincheſter, compoſed of ſuch a 
number of pariſhes, but the ſame local diſtrict was divided into certain 
preſbyteries- and claſſes. (4) Finally, not content with a compleat 
taiumph over their adverſaries, and with the legal eſtabliſhment of their 
own form of worſhip, the diflenting miniſters of the time called upon 
their friends in parliament to perſecute, with unrelenting ſeverity, all 
thoſe who differed from them in religious opinions. This they repreſented 
as doing the work of God, profeſſing themſelves abhorrers of thoſe who 
adapted milder principles, and appointing a general faſt on Chriſtmas-day, 
and another faſt every month, to expiate the crying ſin, as they repreſented 
it, of religious toleration. (5) Accordingly, by authority of the ſaid 
parliament; to read the common prayer book in any church or private 
family ſubjected the offender to a penalty of 51. for the firſt act, 101. for 
the ſecond, and of three years impriſonment for the third. (6) There 
Was alſo a long catalogue of herefies drawn up, the maintaining ot 


(i) Local Tradition. (a) Collier, part 11, p. 835- 


(3) Viz. in Oct. 1646. Collier, p. 848. nb 3 297] 
%) Hiſt. of Ch. of Eng. and Scot. vol. 111, p. 214. 6) Ibid. p. 160, 204, 235. 


(6) Ibid. p. 158. Collier, p. 838. | 
i | 15 which 
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which was puniſhed; in ſome caſes, with impriſonment, in others, with 
death. (1) Such were the laws now enacted by thoſe, who had made the 
perſecutions which they had ſuffered, one of the chief pretexts for 
overturning! the eſtabliſhment, both in church and ſtate! After all, how- 
ever, the chief weight of actual perſonal puniſhment fell upon the 
Quakers, who were whipped, (2) and upon the Catholics, who were 
hanged and quartered. (3) | 

The: foregoing account of the laws. and religion of the times was 
neceflary, to give a juſt idea of the change which took place in our city, 
on its reduction by the arms of Cromwell. With reſpect to biſhop Curle, 
who, by the actual laws, was now no more than a private elergyman, 
he had remained in the caſtle during the late ſiege, (4) and being included 
in the capitulation, was permitted to retire unmoleſted. His hereditary 
property, however, as well as his revenues, being ſequeſtred, he had no 
other reſource, for his ſubſiſtence, than the bounty of his friends, par- 
ticularly of his ſiſter, who had a houſe at Soberton, in this county, where 
this loyal and upright prelate died, in 1650. (5) It is true, that the 
clergy, in general, were at liberty to continue in the miniſtry, but it was 
on the conditions of their ſubſcribing the ſolemn league and covenant, 
and of adopting the directory, and the other parts of the Preſbyte- 
rian worſhip and difcipline : conditions which, of courſe, many complied 
with; but the clergy of this city, or at | leaſt thoſe of the cathedral, diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves by their firm adherence to their own religion, and 
had the honour of being particularly cenſured as delinquents, by a parlia- 
ment, which had uſurped powers that certainly did not belong to it. (6) 
Amongſt. the - diſplaced: prebendaries, he that was moſt in favour with 
biſuop Curle, being the tutor of his children, became a Catholic, (7) as 
many other aden clergymen of the church of England did about 


(1) Hiſt. of Churches, p. 270, 271. (2) Journal of George Fox, by penn. 
- (3) Twenty-one prieſts were put to death between July 1641 and June 1654, beſides 
ſeveral others, who were condemned to the ſame fate. 
(4) Richardſon, De Præſul. Wood. (5) Wood. (6) Hiſt. af Ch. vol. TY 256. 
(7) Viz. Dr. Tho. Gawen, rector of Exton, &c. Athen. Oxon. Dodd's Ch. Hiſt: vol. 111. 
| | the 
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the ſame time, (1) and wrote ſeveral tracts of controverſy and devotion. (2) 
Another of the prebendaries was Dr. William Lewis; who had been provoſt 
of Oriel college. Nothing could have proved more untoward to the views 
of our Wincheſter patriots, than his conforming to the covenant and the di- 

rectory would have been. Happily, however, he proved an unſhaken 
loyaliſt and churchman, which furniſhed a pretext for diſpoſſeſſing him of 
the rich maſterſhip of St. Croſs; a ſinecure, which our member of parliament, 
John Liſle, eſq. thought he could manage as well as any clergyman in the 
kingdom. He accordingly procured it for himſelf, (3). and enjoyed, it unti] 
being called up by Cromwell to the mock houſe of lords, which he had 
created, and being otherwiſe better provided for, this benefice was beſtowed 
on John Cooke, the parliament's ſolicitor-general, who drew up the indict- 
ment againſt the king at his trial.(4) We have omitted to mention, among 
other meaſures that took place on the change of religion in this city, 
the ſale of the church lands, belonging to the biſhopric and to the dean 
and chapter. The - Preſbyterian miniſters had made vigorous efforts to 
obtain all ſuch property for their own uſe and benefit, and had deſcanted 
largely on the heinous guilt of ſacrilege, in the ſame manner. that arch- 
biſhop Cranmer and ſome of his fellow biſhops had done when the 
monaſteries' and other eccleſiaſtical property had been beſtowed on the 
courtiers, in the preceding century; but the long parliament proved as 
deaf to their repreſentations on this ſubject, as the duke of Somerſet had 


(1) Amongſt theſe were Dr. Godfrey Goodman, biſhop of Glouceſter; T. Vane, D. D. 
chaplain to Charles I ; Stephen Gough, D. D. brother to major-general Gough, the regi- 
cide; H. Creſſy, canon of Windſor, dean of Laughlin, and chaplain to-lord Faulkland. 
He became a benedictine monk, and wrote the learned Church Hiftory of Britain, b often 
quoted in the early part of this work; H. Ireſon, LL. D. of All Souls; R. Read, LL. D. 
of New College; R. Mileſent, D. D. archdeacon of Norwich, prebendary of Chicheſter; 
R. Craſhaw, M. A. the celebrated poet; J. Maſſey, D. D. dean of C. C.; P. Manby, D. D. 
dean of Derry; Sir Toby Mathews, ſon of archbiſhop Mathews, &c.— Another of our pre- 
bendaries, Theodore Price, D. D. and maſter of St. roſs, had alſo, in the early part of this 
reign, viz. in 1631, died in the Catholic communion. | 
. (2) Dodd. | (3) Wood, "OP of fIndependancy 


14) Ibid, © Hiſtory of King-killers, | | r x 
| been 
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been to thoſe of the prelates. Accordingly the eſtates in queſtion were 
diſpoſed of, for the uſe of the ruling powers, the ſale of them beginning 
in 1646, and being continued until 1651. (1) As to what concerns our 
famous college, notwithſtanding ' its known attachment and ſervices to 
the cauſe of royalty, and the many memorials of the religion of paſt 
ages which it ſtill exhibits, it eſcaped, to a miracle, the deſtructive vio- 
lence both of military barbarians and fanatic ſectaries. This preſervation 
is attributed to a conſcientious ſentiment of a ſon of Wykeham, an 
officer in the rebel army, who, recollecting the oath he had taken at his 
matriculation, intereſted himſelf ſo warmly in behalf of the college, as 
to protect it from all violence. (2) The ſame officer is repreſented as 
having ſaved the beautiful tomb and ſtatue of biſhop Wykeham, in the 
cathedral,” from injury. 

Towards the cloſe of the year 1648, thoſe ſtate hypocrites, who had 
profeſſed all along to have taken up arms againſt the king for the purpoſe 
of protecting him from Papiſts and malignants, being now prepared to 
throw off the maſk, by bringing him to the ſcaffold, with the mock forms 
of juſtice, an action then unprecedented in hiſtory, (3) and which filled 
all Europe with aſtoniſhment and horror, on the 21ſt of December, a 
little more than a month before the cataſtrophe alluded to took place, 
Wincheſter had the ſatisfaction of receiving its ſovereign, but in a very 
different ſituation from that in which ſhe had received ſo many of his 
predeceſſors, In fact he was a priſoner, under a ſtrong guard of horſe, 
which had conducted him from the gloomy caſtle of Hurſt, by the 
eircuitous route of 1 Ni woad., and Romſey, to this city, in 

by See an account of the ſale of theſe lands in Gale's Hiſtory, p. 16. 

(2) This tradition 1s carefully kept up in the college, but the officers name is not known. 
It was probably colonel Nathaniel Fiennes, brother to lord Say and Sele, who was educated 
at Wincheſter College, and admitted to a fellowſhip at New College, in quality of founder's 
kin. The influence which he had in the rebel army is well known. Wood's Athen::Oxon. 

(3) Ageſilaus, king of Lacedemon, was the only inſtance then known of a fimilar pro- 
ceeding againſt a crowned: head, but the Spartan Kings were, in fact, wy eee, ma- 
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order to ſlecp liere on the firſt night of his journey to Windfor, (1) 
At his entrance therein, the mayor and aldermen of the city did, not- 
withſtanding the times, receive the king with dutiful reſpect, and the 
clergy did the like. During his thort ſtay there, the gentry and others 
of inferior rank flocked thither in great numbers, to welcome his ma- 
jeſtyi“ (2) Such a reception of a captive king does more honour to 
Wincheſter than all its holiday addreffes to ſueceſsful monarchs put toge- 
ther. About the ſame time came on, in our city, the trial of the 
myſterious plot of Ralph, Oſbern and Doucet, for an attempt to free the 
king from his confinement in Cariſbrook caſtle, in the Iſle of Wight, 
The views of theſe confpirators, however, were very different; the two 
latter meant fairly by the royal priſoner, who, in conformity with their 
plan, had actually ſawed an iron bar aſunder in a window, which is ſtill 
ſhewn amongſt the ruins of the ſaid fortreſs; the intention of Ralph was 
avowedly to have piſtolled the king. In fo intricate a caſe, which was 
ſtill more perplexed: by the artifices of ſerjeant Wild, who tried this 
cauſe; and by Ralph's counſel, the jury brought in a bill of igno- 
ramus. (3) It did not fare ſo well with Captain Burleigh, a brave but 
indifereect inhabitant of the ſaid Hand, who being tried by the ſame judge 
and jury, (4) for a ſeparate attempt to give freedom to his ſovereign, was 
found guilty of high treaſon, and Was accordingly 3:99 th and re 
in this city. (5) rl xtlodor fl; bamesn ebene 
_ +©Whilt the government; now aflout; was toſſeud to and "ot like a ſhip 

without a rudder, until it unavoidably ſunk into a more ſevere deſpotiſm, 
under Cromwell, than had ever been experienced under its lawful ſove- 
reign ; and whilſt the Preſbyterian miniſters growled for more abſolute 
power, and for Lee eee e 00 en e _ «omen 13 with 
cho Mei 313 41 

(i i) Wood's'Fafti Oxon. | n (0 Ibid.” 


) Clalendon's Hifl. of Rebel. b. xr. © (4) Ibid. (5) Baker's Chron, 
(6) „Days of faſting, on account of the ſin of tolerating ſectaries, were frequent, and the 


Prefbyteriaris mourned frequently becauſe the parliament would not grant them authority to 
extirpate all ſuch as would not conform to their mode of church diſcipline,” ere 


vol. III, p. 2 
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the excluſive: right to the pulpit, and until a general toleration was 
eſtabliſhed. (1) The greateſt proof of the happineſs of Wincheſter during 
this time is, that it affords few materials for hiſtory. . It was no longer 
a city, its biſhopric being aboliſhed and its caſtles and other. fortifications 
deſtroyed ; as a country town, however, it continued upon a reſpectable 
footing. Its magiſtrates even, who were the ſame. that had governed it 
during the monarchy, were particularly favoured, as they were moſt of 
them generally named. commiſſioners of the county of Hants, for. execut- 
ing the ſeveral acts of parliament which now took place, (2) in conjunc- 
tion with their repreſentative, John Liſle, eſq. the lord Richard Cromwell, 
Richard Major, John Dunch, and others of the protector's relations and 
intimate friends. This was not the caſe with moſt other cities. The 
college alſo continued in perfect peaee and ſecurity, though certain Preſby- 
terians were appointed its viſitors. (3) For this diſtinction, Which we may 
preſume was more or leſs beneficial to the inhabitants at large, and for 
the peace of the college; they were undoubtedly indebted to their 
powerful friends, that happened to be connected with the actual govern- 
ment. Theſe ſeem to have been, beſides thoſe juſt mentioned, lieutenant- 
colonel William Gough, one of the regicides, major-general of the county ; 
fir William Waller, who was-now in poſſeſſion of the caſtle of this city; 
William Fiennes, lord Say and Sele, and his brother colonel Nathaniel 
Fiennes, who has been already named; Nicholas Love, eſq. another of 
the regieides, and one of the ſix clerks i in chancery, who was a native of 
Wincheſter, being ſon of Dr. Nicholas Love, ſome time prebendary of 
the cathedral, and warden of the college; colonel Deſborough, who was 
alſo. one of the king's judges; and John Cooke, ſolicitor-general, who 
acted in that capacity at the ſaid trial, and who, as we have ſaid, was 
appointed to the maſterſhip of St. Croſs, on the promotion of Liſle to be 
one of the commiſſioners of the great ſeal. 


(i) Hiſt, of Churches, vol. 111, p. 332, 320, 334. Collier. 
(2) Viz. the aldermen, Edward Riggs, Thomas Muſpratt, John Champion, Edward 


Hooker, and William Harwood. See act of 1657 for an aſſeſſment. 
1 Hiſt. or Churches, vol. I11, p. 342. WT 
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Upon the death of Oliver, the moſt abſolute power in this kingdom, 
and, at that time, in all Europe, devolved upon one, who might be 
called, in ſome ſenſe, a Wincheſter man, inaſmuch as his home and chief 
property were at Marden, within four miles of this city. (1) This was 
the moſt noble lord Richard, as he had before been called, ſon of the 
deceaſed, but now proclaimed lord protector of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, in which capacity he received from all the different corporations, 
&c. moe lofty and TT addrefles, with ſolemn promiſes of ſpending 


% 


(1) One of the ancient epiſcopal manors, the ruins of which may till be traced at 
the upper end of the village of Hurſley. This eſtate fell to Richard Cromwell by his 
| Marriage with Dorothy, daughter of Richard Major, alderman of Southampton. The fol- 

lowing pedigree of this remarkable family, copied from a mural monument of beautiful 
anarble, in the church of Hurfley, where they lie buried, not having been before publiſhed, 
we preſume will be acceptable to many readers: V 

This monument was erected to the memory of Mrs, Elizabeth Cromwell, ſpinſter, (by 
Mr. Richard Cromwell and Thomas Cromwell, her executors). She died the 8th day of 
April, 1731, in the 82d year of her age, and lyes interred near this place.. She was the 
daughter of Richard Cromwell, eſq. by Dorothy his wife, who was the daughter of Richard 
Major, eſq. and the following account of her family (all of whom, except gerne Ann Gibſon, 
1 in this chancel) is given according to her deſire. 

Mrs. Ann Gibfon, the ſixth daughter, died 7th December, 1727, in the 69th year of her 
age, and lyes interred with Dr. Thomas Gibſon, her huſband, (phyfitian-general of the 
army) in the church- yard belonging to St. George's chappel, in London. Richard Crom- 
well, eſq. father of the ſaid Elizabeth Cromwell, died 12th July, 1712, in the goth year of 
his age. Oliver Cromwell, eſq. ſon of the ſaid Richard Cromwell, died 11th of May, 1705, 
In the 49th year of his age. Mrs. Dorothy Mortimer, a 7th daughter, wife of John Morti- 
mer, eſq. died 14th May, 1681, in the 21ſt year of her age, but left no iſſue. Mrs. Dorothy 
Cromwell, wife of the ſaid Richard Cromwell, died 5th January, 167 5, in the 49th year of 
her age, Mrs. Ann Major, mother of the ſaid Mrs. Dorothy Cromwell, died 13th June, 
1662.— Richard Major, eſq. huſband of the ſaid Mrs. Ann Major, died 25th April, 1660.— 
Mrs. Dorothy Cromwell, a fifth daughter, died 13th December, 1658, in the ad year of 


3 ber age.—A fourth daughter died 27th May, 1653, in the firſt year of her age.— Mrs. Mary 
Cromwell, a third daughter, died 24th September, 1654, in the ad year of her age.—A ſon 
of the ſaid Richard and Dorothy Cromwell died 13th December, 1652, in the firſt year of 
his age. —Mrs. Ann Cromwell, a ſecond daughter, died 14th March, 1551 in the firſt year 
of her age.— Mr. John Kingſwell, father of the ſaid Mrs. Aun en died ge” March, 
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their lives in his defence, than ever had been preſented to the moſt 
illuſtrious of our lawful ſovereigns. (1) Richard, however, was of a 
very different character from his father. He could neither preach nor 
pray, nor even fight, but he was a boon companion, and almoſt a 
royaliſt, having been accuſtomed, in his convivial hours, to drink the 
health of his father's landlord, namely, Charles II, whilſt the former was 
protector. (2) With theſe diſpoſitions, it is no wonder that he ſhould, 
after a few months trial of it, have abdicated his father's ill-gotten 
authority, and even his own academical honours, (3) with the 'utmoſt 
chearfulneſs, and have preferred his rural pleaſures, amidſt the ſecure and 
peaceful lawns of Hurſley, to the bolts and trap-doors of Hampton court 
and Whitehall. (4) The only thing to be ſurpriſed at is, that men of 
reflection, and even royaliſts, ſhould appear to deſpiſe him for making 
ſuch a choice (5) So inconſiſtent and unfeeling are mankind ! Thus 
they have attached honour to the name of a lion, a cruel animal, that 
deyours them, and ignominy to that of a an their ever faithful and 
watchful ſentinel! | 

The happy event of England's recovering its ancient conſtitution, by 
means of the reſtoration, was greatly owing to a citizen of Wincheſter, | 


* I) Wood's Athen. Oxon —Theſe te” were long el in a large cheſt at 
Hurſley, on which the depoſed protector uſed often to repoſe, when in company with his 
jovial companions, and to boaſt that he was, fitting on the lives and fortunes of mog of the 
men in England. (2) Athen. Oxon. 9 

(3) He was elected chancellor of the univerſity, of Oxford, i in 1657 . the many 
ridiculous, as well as tragical ſcenes, which the preſent revolution exhibited, one of the 
moſt ſingular was that which took place at the ſaid univerſity in 1649, when a whole bätch 
of the illiterate and blood-ſtained ruffans of the parliamentary army inſi ſted upon {tir 
literary to their military honpurs., Accordingly Joyce, the taylor; Hewſon, the” (hot- 
maker; Roe, the throwſter; 3 Harriſon, the butcher; and Okey, the drayman, With others 
of the ſame deſcription, were ſeverally elected batcheJors of laws, maſters of arts, Nel WH 
Cromwell himſelf, as of eh knowledge, as well as dignity, became LE Ps Ste 
Faſti Oxon. S 9WAOT ) 

(4) Theſe were ſome, of the irren, which Oliv er thought himflf ane to tale for 
his perſonal ſecurity. | _., | DM, 8 2/f 
i N Hiſt. Rebel. d. 21. 
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whoſe” houſe and monument we {till have amongſt ns. (1) This was fir 
John Clobery, ' colonel of a regiment in general Monk's army, and one of 
the agents ſent up to London by that army, to treat with the committee 
of general ſafety. (2) His chief merit, however, was in modelling the 
army itſelf, and it is admitted that, if general Monk knew better how 
to treat with the canting politicians of that period, (3) fir John Clobery 
could better engage the affections of the ſoldiers, (4) and thereby direct 
their motions to the grand point, which he and the general had in view, 
It has been remarked. that the ſervices of Clobery, in this grand under- 
taking, have not been rated by hiſtorians according to their merits; (5) 
the reaſon probably is, that they were not properly recompenſed by the 
ſovereign himſelf. 

To ſpeak now of the fortune of the perſons, * with this city, 
who had borne a diſtinguiſhed part in the late uſurpation. The ex-pro- 
tector, Rich. Cromwell, at firſt thought it neceſſary to retire into France, 
whence he afterwards paſſed into Switzerland; but, being ſatisfied by the 
act of indemnity: and other aſſurances, that he might live in perfect 
ſecurity in his own country, he returned thither, and reſided chiefly upon 
his eſtate at Hurſley, where, as we have already ſtated, he was buried, 
having died at Cheſhunt in 1712. (6) Sir William Waller having, fortu- 


(i) Almoſt all the ſpacious manſion called Clobery-houſe, in Parchment-fireet, has, within 
theſe late years, been taken down, in order to ere& the new county hoſpital on the ſite of it. 
An old Saxon door way, however, and ſome other parts of it, ſtill remain. His elegant 
epitaph and inelegant monument, the former of which records the ſhare that he had in 
the reſtoration, are entire in the cathedral, and win be noticed in our Sl. Near him lie 


his only ſon and two of his daughters. > 

(2) Guthrie's Hiſt. of England, vol. 111. 

(3) The following extract from Monk's letter to the l is a n of the | ple, 
which even politicians and warriors adopted in public buſineſs:—“ You are the people who 
have filled the world with wonders; but nothing is impoſſible to faith....We fee God's 
hour is come, and the time of his people's deliverance, even the ſet time is at hand. He 
cometh, ſkipping over the mountains of fin and unworthineſs. We beſeech you not to heal 

the wounds of the daughter of God's people lightly, &c.” Hiſt. of —_— vol. III, P. 359. 


(4) Guthrie, Hiſt. vol. 111. | (5) Ibid. 


(6) Faſti Oxon. Hiſtory of King-killers. Tindal. Ed 
. " nately 
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mately for himſelf, quarrelled with his maſters in the parliament, and 
having been, more than once, committed to priſon, by them or by 
Cromwell, retrieved his character with the royaliſts, and if he did not 
gain any thing at the reſtoration, yet we are poſitively aſſured that he 
was no loſer by that event. (1) This implies that Wincheſter caſtle, 
though the undoubted property of fir Henry Tichborne, was not taken 
from him. Indeed it was the miſtaken and fatal policy of Charles TI to 
beſtow favours upon his enemies, by way of bribing them to be loyal, 
and to neglect his friends, truſting that their conſciences would not 
permit them to be otherwiſe. On the other hand, the Catholics, with 
the penal laws in force, and ſometimes executed againſt them, (2) were 
in the ſituation of the crane in the fable, which, having withdrawn a 
bone out of the throat of the wolf, that choaked him, and aſking for a 
reward, was anſwered : It is reward enough that I did not bite your neck 
aſunder. It is true, indeed, that this fir Henry was made lieutenant of 
the New Foreſt, (3) bat it is alſo true that he and his deſcendants con- 
tinued to keep up their juſt claim to the caſtle of Wincheſter, and that 
the Juſtice of this claim was admitted by the ſovereign. (4) Love, 
Gough, and Liſle fled to the Continent, and there remained till their 
death. (5) Lifle had rendered himſelf particularly obnoxious to the 
royaliſts, as having, amongſt his other offices, been preſident of, what 
was called, the high court of juſtice, and, in that quality, condemned to 
death a great number of their nioſt gallant friends, as fir Henry Slingſby, 
Dr. Hewet, colonel Aſhton, colonel Penraddock, &c. (6) He ſtill more 
provoked them by affecting the robes and dignity of chancellor of 
Loghnd; ne that three violent Iriſhmen of their party, who were 


6) Aron. Oxon. | | | | 

(2) Twelve prieſts were actual put to death for the mere exerciſe of their religion in this 
reign, Charles not daring to ſave them, though inwardly of the ſame perſuaſion, as appeared 
upon his death bed, beſides ten other Catholic en or e e crificedt” in nt * 
infamous ſtate triok, called Oates's plot. * 

(3) Baronetage. (4) MSS. (5) \ Wood. Hiſt, or f King kills 
G) Wood, &. ei 8 | 
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witneſſes to this impudent impoſture, at Lauſanne, in Switzerland, which 


Was the general haunt of that party, by an action, that was much more 
worthy of the king's enemies than of his friends, actually aſſaſſinated 


him, as he was going in ſtate to church, accompanied by the magiſtrates, 


one of them ſhooting him, and. the other.two trampling upon his body 
with their horſes feet, after which they all three rode away unmoleſted 
into one of the neighbouring ſtates. (1) His widow, Mrs. Ann Liſle, 


vulgarly called, from his mock title, lady Lifle, continued to refide in 
Wincheſter or its neighbourhood until the next reign, when we ſhall again 


have occaſion to mention her. The only perſon connected with this city, 
who, actually ſuffered the penalties of high treaſon on this occaſion, was 
the maſter of St. Croſs, John Cooke, ſolicitor at the king's trial, and chief 
juſtice of Ireland. He pleaded; that he had not contrived the king's 
death, but had only acted in the way of his profeſſion, but this plea was 
over-ruled, and he was adjudged to ſuffer the penalties of high treaſon. 

Not one of the regicides died with more enthuſiaſtic firmneſs, or preſump- 
tuous confidence, than he did. So far from lamenting the ſhare which he 


had taken in the late king's death, and in deſtroying the peace of three 


kingdoms, with the accuſtomed rapine, ſlaughter, and other human miſe- 


ries, he had thereby contributed to that occaſion, he repeatedly boaſted, in 


his laſt ſpeech, that he had done nothing amiſs, that he defired never 
to repent of any thing he had done, that he died to bear witneſs to the 
cauſe of God, and that ſuch a ſight as his death was the moſt glorious in 
the world, next to that of Chriſt upon the croſs.” (2) In the full confi- 


dence of joining Brook, Ireton, Hampden, and Pickering, who, he ſays, 
had ſuffered active martyrdom in the ſame cauſe; (3) he was impatient for 


the arrival of the ſheriff, that was to conduct him to the ſcaffold, ex- 
claiming, in ſcriptural language: why ſtayeth the wheels of his chariot ? 


why do they drive ſo flowly. (4) T ogether with' him died, though not 
- (1) Wood. —Bevil Higgons denies that they had horſes, but ſays they re-embarked in- 


the boat, which had brought them from the other ſide of the lake of Geneva. 
(2) Dying Speeches of State Priſoners, p. 242. 


. Cooke's Letter to a Friend, ibid, p. 247. (4) Ibid. pP. 241, Grey's Exam, vol. Iv. 
77 with 
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with equal firmneſs, Hugh Peters, the moſt frantic and blood-thirſty of 
all the late enthuſiaſtic preachers. They were executed within the paling 
at Charing-croſs, and in ſight of Whitehall, where Charles had been be- 
headed, October 16, 1660, after which Cooke's head was erected on a * 
over the north eaſt end of Weſtminſter- hall. (1) 

Upon the reſtoration of monarchy to Britain, Wincheſter recovered its 
dignity as a biſhopric, of which it had been deprived ten years, ever ſince 
the death of biſhop Curle. The perſon choſen by his majeſty for this 


high ſtation was his ancient tutor, Dr. Brian Duppa, then 70 years of 


age, who had been ſucceſſively biſhop of Chicheſter and Saliſbury, but 
who had withdrawn himſelf, and lived in the greateſt obſcurity, at Rich- 
mond, in Surry, during the late troubles. He was confirmed biſhop of 
Wincheſter October 14, 1660. (2) The cathedral chapter was alſo 
reſtored in this ſame year, Dr. Alexander Hide being appointed dean, 
through the intereſt of his kinſman, lord chancellor Hide, afterwards 
earl of Clarendon, (3) who alſo procured for him the biſhopric of Saliſ- 
bury; and the vacant ſtalls being filled up with five new prebendaties: 


Finally, Dr. Lewis recovered his maſterſhip of St. Croſs. (4) - It was not, 


however, until Auguſt 24, 1002, that the church of England can be 


conſidered as abſolutely reſtored, the Preſbyterian” and other diffenting 


miniſters, whoſe ordination as well as doctrine was rejected by that 
church, (5) being ſo long left in poſſeſſion of their livings. But on the 
aforeſaid day, by virtue of the act of uniformity, paſſed i in the ſame year, 
all the elergy in general were required, under - pain of deprivation,” to 
read the book of common prayer in their ſeveral congregations, and after 
reading the ſame, ſolemnly to < declare their unfeigned aſſent and con- 
ſent to all and every thing contained and preſcribed in and by the ſaid 
book? Previous to this, another ſolemn declaration was required of 
flew, wo authority of the ſame parliament, as i was. alſo of uy ma- 


(1) Hig. of King-killers. Hed (2) Richardſon, De Preſul. 
(3) Athen. Oxon; __ : 5 (A) Gale's Lift. | 
(5) By the tenor of the faid act of ie no orders were admitted, but much as bed 


been conferred by a biſhop, 
giſtrates, 
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giltrates, - officer 85 veſtrymen, Kc. Wearing the ff mnlaw fulneſs of taking 
up arms againſt the king, upon, any pretenee What ſoever, ... and that there 
lay no obligation of keeping the oath, called the ſolemn league and 
covenant, (1) The clergy of the eſtahliſhed church having thus got the 
entire poſſeſſion of the churches, began ta repair the devaſtations, which 
their advexſaries had committed in them, and to reſtore them, particularly 
the: cathedral church, to thein former ſtate and appearance. In the firſt 
place, the remains of the- ancient kings, biſhops, and other perſonages, 
reſpectable for their ſandity-or their dignity; Which had been ſacrilegiouſſy 

invaded; and ſcattered about by the fanatics, were carefully gathered 

together, and placed int two of the ſmertuarq cheſts over the preſby- 

tery«(2) The. windows and other defaced parts of the building were 

repaired. The ſtatues; of the two late monarchs, James and Charles, 

were replaced in their nitches; the chancel again raiſed, and encloſed 

With a rich well-carved baluſtrade; the altar table reſtored to its former 

ſituation, againſt the eaſtern. ſkreen, over. which was ſuſpended a large 

canopy, exhibiting the exblematic, pelican, with ther ornaments. in rich 

and bold carving. ! to ofriekodr oy bath fy viel inafterons 
un 1 died beforo 5 — uniformity-took. nn Was 
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ih e church principles Sa eas « of -thorough. tried. doyalty,..not of | 
the number en. had learned to ſhift their principles, 1 
ſo as to be rd to receive any revelutiom or turn or ative that might a 
Ts 1 114 704 on. {ti ! 
Happen, and always, to Rand fir "for 1 pre motion 6): He had been one 
of the late king's. commitianers : at the 9 of, Uxbridge, and, x 
after ſuffering. exile with: his preſent; ſovereign, had aſſiſted. hy his com- 
mands, at the conferences held with the diſſenters at the Savoy. Nor t 
wag he leſs düſtinguiſhed for bis learning. munificenee, and auſterity of l 
life, eating but once in the twenty-four hours, riſing every, . in the * 
* 73 Car. VF See in the inſchiptions on the fame. 4005 5 
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coldeſt weather, and without a fire, at five o'clock. (1) Amongſt his 
other public works, he ornamented this city with an epiſcopal palace, in 
place of the demoliſhed caſtle of Wolveſey, he repaired Farnham caſtle 
at a very great expence, and bought Chelſea houſe as a town reſidence 
for the biſhops of Winchefter, inftead of the houſe in Southwark, which 
had been ſold and portioned out into ſmall dwellings, in the rebellion. (2) 
Finally, he built and endowed the widow's college on the north fide of 
the cathedral church-yard, for the fupport of clergymen's widows, though 
he himſelf continued unmarried all his life, which accounts for his 
emulating the deeds of his predecefſors in ancient times, and being 
enabled to execute ſuch great public works. He died at Farnham caſtle 
in 1684, aged 87, and was interred in the cathedral of this city, oppoſite 
to the enen of Edington. (3) Nor 


(I) Wood, Athen. Oxon This * fog that. 6c Po aſſiſted the galant Arthur lord 
Capel, as bis confeſſor, before his execution, in 1648. —Burnet ſays, (Hiſt, of his own Times, 
vol. 1, p. 178) that he was accuſtomed to receive the private confeſſions of the ducheſs of 
York, whoſe chaplain he was, and who “ was by him carefully principled in the doctrine 
of the Proteſtant faith, yet died in the faith of the Roman church.” Wood, ibid. 

(2) During the latter part of his epiſcopacy, this prelate had a ſteward or ſeneſchal, 
whoſe hiſtory is too remarkable to be here omitted. This was F. Peter Walſh; an Iriſh 
Franciſcan friar. There being great diſputes in Ireland, concerning a form of allegiance, 
to be preſented to the crown, called The Remonffrance, Walſh, with his colleague, F. Red- 
mond Caron, was the moſt active in the kingdom in its defence, pretending to be actuated 
by the pureſt zeal for the. intereſts of his countrymen. At length, upon the duke of 
Ormond's refignation of the government of Ireland, it was clearly diſcovered that Walſh 
had been his tool in raiſing diviſions amongſt the ſaid people, He was accordingly rewarded 
by miniſtry with a penſion of 100l. * ann. and recommended to Morley, or perhaps forced 
upon him, as his ſeneſchal. 

(3) Richardſon. Wood. To Gaiſh the eeclefiaſtical tranſactions of this reign, it js proper 
to mention, that about the year 1668 the Quakers made their firſt appearance in this city, 
where ſome of George Fox's head diſciples and companions ſeem to have eſtabliſhed them-, 
ſelves. He complains much, in his journal, of certain ſchiſmatical friends, in theſe parts, 
who, moved by a different ſpirit from his own, had run into ranteriſm,” as be calls it. 
Two of theſe, a man and a woman, after prophecying a ſecond deſtruction of London by 
fire, by way of ſaving * came to Southampton, and there having abandoned 

themſelves 
3 H 
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Nor were the civil and commercial initereſts of Wincheſter leſs benefited 
by the Reftoration than thoſe of the thurth. /'For'now that great and 
important work, which had been ſo long and ſo earneſtly called for by 
the friends of the city, ( 1) the reſtotation of its navigation, was taken 
up and warmly purſued. ' Accordingly an act of Parliament Was pro- 
cured, (2 ) inveſting : a 'company' of public Tpirifed"individuals (3) with the 
. — neceſſary — carty it on, but, at the ume time, obligitig them to 
| compleat i tit by No AB 1, 1071, and reſtricting them not to require for 
the carriage of any goods to and Front the fea" at Southampton, more new 


15 the price of land Carriage for tile ſame. (4 ue 900 0044 noah 
| But the benefit of this and other improvements of our city, chat were 
in agitation, v was retarded "by two” of the” er to dich 
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ende ta a ura id de 9 01. nie, boaſted of the fame he the market croſs, in Win- 
cheſter. Being committed to the Ty this'cityj! the man ſtabbed the keeper, and ſome 
me afterwards 'Hanged bimſelf, and the woman; attempted to cut a child's throat. The 
father of Quakeriſm ſhews himſelf anxious that theſe ranters ſhould not be confidered as his 
; children, whilſt it is ſelf-eyident that their running i into ranteriſm was the immediate conſe- 
quenoe of the enthuſiaſtic principle, which he had ſet up, namely, that each perſon is to be 
guided by a private fpirit of his own.” The conduct of George Fox himſelf, though leſs flagi- 
ious, was as extravagant and ranting as that of hisfohiſmatical diſciples. He was accuſtomed 
to go into the ſteeple houſes, viz; the pariſh churehes, and call out to the preacher ; 3 come down 
bol deceiver./ He wrote ſeyeral letters to the grand Turk and to the king, in ope of which 
he. tells Friend Charles that if he permits ſuch abominations as the ſetting up of May poles, 
the whole nation will be overturned like Sodom arid*Gomorrat!” I's word, he foretold, 
With prophetic aſſurance, that the whole world was on the point of being converted to 
Güdkefiſm With reſpect to his acknowledged diſpiples : Wm, Sympſon was moved of 
the Lord to go ſeveral, times, for three years, naked and barefooted, before . the profeſſors 
(the; Preſbyterians) in markets, courts, and towns, as a fign to them. R. Huntingdon Was 
moved of the Lord to go in a white ſheet into Carliſle ſteeple houſe, to ſhew them that the 
[Torfplic# was coming in.“ See the Journal, &e. of Geo. Fox, written by Wm. Penn, folio. 
Fee ” (a) Anas $17 Cars thy tio 5 
) Their names were / fir Ang Bennet, knight, Wm. Syn 5 Nie. Oudart, 
eſqrs. Robert Holmes, John Lloyd, John Lawſon, and, Wm. Holmes, gent. By the ſame 
aer they were authoriſed to open the navigation of the Teſt: e e and Hhpokbridge 
Wn from Biſhop's Waltham into the ſea, &c: „ 


4) Act 16 & 17. Car, 11, | | | ; 
| . mankind 
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mankind is ſubject, war and peſtilence. The former of theſe, which 
broke out in 1604, againſt the United States, promiſed ſome advantage, 
by the expenditure. of public money, for the ſupport of the numerous 
Dutch priſoners, taken by the duke of York, in his engagement with 
admiral. Opdam, who were kept here in 1665 ; but, upon the whole, the 
War pyas certainly detrimental to the riſing trade and commerce of Win- 
cheſter, and the very circumſtance of the ſaid priſoners being confined 
here proved the, deſtruction of one of our remaining eſtabliſhments and 
venerable monuments of antiquity. This was the hoſpital of St. Mary 
Magdalen, upon the hill of that name, Which, being judged proper for a 
priſon; of war, the poor, inhabitants were ordered by goyernment. to 
;exacuate the ſame, and to provide lodgings for themſelves in the city. (1) 
The conſequence was, that the building was ſo much defaced and injured 
by the priſoners, who burnt whateyer,wood. and timber, belonging to it, 
they could lay their hands upon, that the brethren could never. afterwards 
reſidèe in their houſe, which” has dwindled away ever ſince, wn little 
more than a mere memorial of it is ſtanding at preſent. 
But the plague. proved infinitely more deſtructive to this ay, as wel 
as to the nation in general, than the war, though both of chem were 
derived from Holland. 25 This dreadful calamity broke out in tlie 
metropolis in May 1663, Where it produced fuch ravages on the human 
ſpecies that its inhabitants till Mudder at the name of it. At mie, theſe 
weſtern counties were. thou, ht to be the moſt free from danger; ; Accord- 
ingly the king came hither. taatmid,it, though, for his greater ſecurity, 


he proceeded on to Saliſbury. Very ſoon after, however, viz. earlycin 
che F 1066, OL, the” AUR, angel bent his courſe this way, and 
ow e e. eee e e a — © 


mite f a som 
in Warel's nu of Wiichiefter; Lak; 11, p. A e n. es e are happy 
* once to have it in our power to quote this writer without cenſure. Having been maſter 
"08 the hoſpital | in queſtion,” he could not well miſtake in the facts for Gs we refer to him. 
(2) It is ſaid to have been imported from thenee in a bale of cotton 1510 
3963) Wharton, Deſcription, &c. p. 34, ſays that the plague be out here in 1668. 
Wavel, Hiſt. of Wincheſter, vol. 17, p. 131, ſays towards the end of e conc oa 
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ſeems no where to have dealt his vengeance more fatally, in proportion 
to the number of its inhabitants, than in this our city. The dead were 
here, no leſs than in London, carried out by cart loads at a time, and 
buried on the eaſtern downs, as the turfy mounds there ſtill indicate. 
Almoſt all trade and mutual intercourſe were now at an end, and it was 
not without great difficulty that the neceflaries: of life were procured, 
and that the third great calamity, famine, was àverted, by inducing the 
country people to bring their proviſions to a weekly market, which was 
held, with all the jealous: precautions poſſible, upon à riſing ground, 
beyond the weſt gate, Where the obeliſk is now erected. The cuſtom 
was for the buyers and ſellers to keep at a conſiderable diſtance from each 
other, whilſt they made their bargains, which done, the commodities 
were left by the country people upon a large flat ſtone, now forming the 
baſis of the ſaid obeliſłk, which. were fetched away by the inhabitants, 
who; in return, threw the money agreed upon into a ne GE eue 
provided for that purpoſe. (1) een 


my boirath com bas nom Sinavod 30 ng 21 10 


>» 


probe the chronological error of both 8 dee from their own 
ſtate ments, particularly from the latter work, dere n Ti expreſsly faid, the plague was in 
Winehene!, ir not in 7866, at leaſt in arch 1686. Vol. 21; p. 20. — But this fact, viz, 
that the plagte aged here in 1666, Au aownreyc Meas} wen Larne oy ! who 
larly from MSS. Cl. bY ff nbi tucktoztefle en n. 

() Moſt of the circumitanees here related are dertved from the ee hebokit of 
the inhabitants. Upon the ceaſing of the contagion, the furviving inhabitants, in a ſpirit of 
benevolence and charity, Highly to their Credit, formed" themſelves into a fociety for the 
relief f the diſtreſſed orphins and widows of the Heceaftd,” which ſociety has been con- 
tintiedl ever finde, for fimitar purpoſes af chatity, under thetHle bf the Natives "Society. Th 
1759 they erected the obelifk;' Which has beet mentioned above, and which will be further 
noticed" in our Survey. When the ſaid ſociety had ſubfiſted about” fifty years, a jealouſy, 
ſimlar to that which took place in the church of Jeruſalem, between the native Jewiſh 
Christians and che Hellenifts, concerning an alledged partiality in the diſtribution of the collec- 
dit another charftable inftitution was formed, under the title of the Alien's Society, whoſe 
chief object is to apprentice poor children of the town, of whomſoever born. They likewiſe 
hold their annual meetings, and boaſt of having upon their Ht a grłat number of perſons, 
we, by cher theats, have riſen to opuleato and oonſoquence, and who have WORE vduable 


n Og HHS CHO HTO 149 HG £4474 a3 Mteer ow? noni 16 * 92 181 
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Charles, who had been à great traveller in foreign dominions, was very 
fond of ſurveying his on. The weſtern progreſs was his favourite 
journey, aud Wincheſter; of all others, the ſpot which he gave the 
to as a fixed place of reſidence. This choice; in a prince of 

his acknowledged taſte and diſcernment, Who was well acquainted with 
every part of this kingdom, and with a conſiderable proportion of the 
Continent, is not a little to the credit of this renowned feat! of his 
anceſtors. The king had paid frequent viſits to bur city, accompanied by 
his brother James, during the courſe of his reign, (1) on which ocaſions 
he took up his reſidence in the deanery. (2) At length, in 1682, he 
came to the reſolution of making Wincheſter his ordinary reſidence, 
n 1 buſineſs did ur pus Nee in nn 8 for 
en ono? et ourel s caoqy 5iqong ano oH vd ol tas 


(1) Auge Britannia, or new auer of Great adn. Rilada +520, vol. 11 


(2) He is {aid to have added the new' brick; building:at the ſouth end of the great hall, 


for the accomodation of Mrs. E. Gywnn. (1) vtoqrayg 380} 101 babs 
(3) Towards the latter end of his reign, Charles became more and more diſguſted with 
the refidence of his capital and its neighbourhood, as; that was, the chief ſcene. of thoſe 
party violences, which embittered his life, and forged him fo.ſead. his beſt, friends to priſon | 
and to the ſcaffold, in order to gratify his worſt enemies. This was, particularly the caſe in 


1678, 1679, and 1680, whilſt the nation was under the delirium of Oates s ſham plot. By 


means of this, ſuch men as Shafteſbury, Sidney, Armſtrong, Waller, &e. who had been 
nurtured. in the, grand rebellion, and who, four years after, concerted. a real plot for defiroy- 
ing, the king and. government, affected the. pureſt loyalty andi the molt, ardent zeal for their 
preſervation, whilſt, . on the other hand, ſuch ſtaunch and tried royaliſts as ſir Henry Tich- 
borne, the lords Arundel, Pawis,: and Stafford, who had riſked their lives and fortunes in 
the king's defence againſt thoſe very men, were impriſoned, and the laſt of them executed, 
for pretended treaſon. Neyer was a fiction, ſo extravagantly abſurd as this plot, taken with. 
all its. circumſtances, folemnly ſworn to; never were witneſſes ſo infamous in their, charac, 
ters, ot ſo manifeſtly. pexjured, by their contradictory evidence, admitted into a court of 
Juſtice, as were Oates, Bedloe, Prance, &c. never were ſuch allurements, and ſuch, violences 
made uſe af to pꝓervert the courſe; of evidence, and 40, force, witneſſes, into perjury, in any, 
cauſe, as were put in practice by that infamous Achitophel, the earl of Shafteſbury, in this. 
With reſpect to; the fuſſerer connected with this city, namely, fir, Henry Tichborne,; the, | 
propnietor, of the caſtle; it ſeems that he was, conſtituted, by the gang of informers, a fart cf 
commiſſary general of their two famous armies in diſguiſe, one conſiſting of 30.000 pilgrinags,. 
va Werel to land, though there were no ſhips to conyey them, from St. Jago's, in 
| Spain x 
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this purpôſe, of building himſelf a palace on the ſpot where the former 
Thal Caſtle hid ſtood. He began by ſecuring to himſelf the ground on 

heel the tedifee Wis to be erected," This was at preſent claimed by the 
Mayor afid corporation, but upon what ground does not diſtinctly appear. 
teig true the mayor had ſometimes, in former ages, as We have men- 
tioned, (1) been appointed warden or conſtable of the faid caſtle; it was 
alſo; ſtrictly ſpeaking, incumbent on the magiſtrates to keep this, with 
All the other fortifications of the city, in repair; (2) hence might ariſe 
certain rights or privileges with reſpect to the premiſes; but certainly no 
Juſt. claim to the property of them. What ſeems probable is, that fir 
William Waller; fon to the general of that name, who died in poverty 
And obſeurity near London, having ſold the county hall, then ſituated 
Within the Walls of the caſtle, to certain ne in truſt 1 _ = of 


IVE L898 VE * 1 18 2133 THE tor ui EASY 1 . 1 


Wat Nene Ae bebe lasst) Bean then ready to TY in and about London. 
Bappened, however, in this, as in an infinite number of other particulars, that the . 
f Bedlpe, , which particularly affected him, was gontraditory to itſelf. On Coleman's 
trial be ſwore that © fir Henry told him that he had brought a commiſſion from the pope 
and the jeſuits for the ſaid gentleman, as well as for the Catholic lords, but that he did not 
Mio the title of it, not havitiig ſeen it.“ On the trial of Langhorne he fwore that © fir 
Henry had actually ſhewn him thoſe commiſſions, ſigned by the! general of the jefuits and 
Sele with their ſeal. Whether it was owing to this inconſiſtency, iu the intended 
evidence, which had incideqtally appeared, that the managers of the plot did not venture to 
bring ſir Henry to his trial, or that the King himſelf contrived to keep off the trials of the 
* Catholic priſoners of condition, until the public prejudices had been glutted with the blood 
61 jeſuits and other perſons of inferior rank, and until the infamy of the Saviour ' of the 
Nation; as Oates was termed, with the other trafficers, in blood, became knoyn, certain it 
is, that the aforeſaid. gentleman, who was a rare example of private innoge Fagy and piety, as 
well as of public loyalty and virtue, remained unmoleſted in the Tower, the Catholic 


lords, except the above-mentioned. earl of Stafford, until the beginning of 1684, when the 


real enemies of the king and government having become manifeft, by the diſcovery of the 
aſſaſſination plot, the court ventured to diſcharge them upon their bail, all except lord Petre, 
who had been delivered from his impriſonment by death a month before. About a year 
after his enlargement, fir Henry was conſtituted, by James II, lieutenant of the ordinance, 
and died about the time of the Revolution. Myſtery of the Death of fir E. B. Godfrey 
unfolded, and Obſervator, by fir R. L'Eſtrange, Echard, Dodd, e e — Ke. 

9105 es 21. -— (2) See p. 236, 306, =: A on 9 0s. gol 
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ne county of i Hants, (1) diſpoſed: of the reſt of the caſtle . to the 
mayor and corporation. But then we have ſeen that fir William Waller 


the elder had no juſt title to the premiſes, the ſame having been beſtowed 
upon him in the late rebellion, as a reward for the ſhare which he had 
borne in it, to the prejudice of the right heirs of it, the Tichborne's. 
However, be that matter as it may, certain it is, that a deed of convey- 
ande paſſed between the city and the crown, bearing date March 17, 
1682, by the tenor of which Richard Harris, eſq. recorder of the city, 
William Craddock, Edmund Fyfield, and William Taylor, aldermen, with 


three other citizens, authorized for this purpoſe, in conſideration of the 


ſum of five ſhillings, ſell to his majeſty and his heirs “ the ſaid caſtle as it 
ſtands defaced and erazed, with the walls, ſtones, and other looſe ma- 
terials belonging to it, as likewiſe the caſtle green and ditch, containing 
by eſtimation eight acres.” (2) On the other ſide, the caſtle, as we have 


intimated, was claimed by ſir Henry Tichborne, the undoubted proprietor 
of it, who was actually in it, and who defended it for Charles I, when it 
was beſieged and taken by Oliver Cromwell. (3) It is plain that the 


king acknowledged the juſtice of his title, as he afterwards. made a real, 
not a nominal purchaſe; for a valuable conſideration, of his right to the 


premiſes. (4) Sir Chriſtopher Wren was appointed architect, who drew 
* and an Elevation for the hole building "partly bo ara ornate) of 


4 &S5 


1068, (o) and the ——_ ee e on \ with tht» rend ardaur, Charles 
himſelf, with his brother the duke of ' York; being frequently here foi a 
confderable time together, to e the e from whetice 151 


eV dae 30 Y3 71 10 IIS 


Ef 46) Deed of 3 City. 8 Ai a be , 7 to se 187 
b 113); Baronetage. Dodd's Ch. Hiſt. rena a Dunne, sein. ll aDiisnihatts 7 
% The price. agreed upon not having been paid in Charles's life time, and the work 
bong tuſpended at his. death, the times alſo becoming. troubleſome, the Tichborne family 
were unable afterwards to recover it, hence they e themſelves as the. e land- 
lords of, the king's houſe; : (1 ESL 71-27 

1 See our plate, from the craving of | fr C. _—_ | © PD Brit, vol 115 5 
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it had been, fer ſeveral hundred years, a ſtranger. 


about this time, together with the warden's apartments, and the chapel 
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made: eins to Partinotth;. aud hunting parties into the Neu, 


Foteft/ (1) In the mean time Wincheſter, with its magiſtrates and in- 


habitants in general, wore a face of pleaſure and conſequence, to which 
His majeſty con- 
defeending to accept of the freedom of the city, the ſame was voted to 
him Sept. 1, 1082, (2) in return for which: vote he made the corporation 
2 preſent of that beautiful and valuable portrait of himſelf, at full length, 
in his robes, painted by fir Peter Lely, which is ſtill ſeen in the great 
room of St. John's houſe. The firſt peers. of the realm, excited by the 
king's example, now preſſed forward for the honor of being admitted 
freemen of Wincheſter. The duke of Tork was received at the ſame 
time with his royal brother, afterwards the dukes of Richmond and St. 
Alban's, (3) with other illuſtrious perſonages, became members of the 
corporation. However, what the nobility and gentry, who attended 
upom the court, were ſtill more anxious about than to be enregiſtered in 
the roll of freemen of Wincheſter, was to procure houſes, ſuitable to 
their rank, in the city itſelf, or in its neighbourhood. Accordingly a 
number of elegant buildings were now raiſed in Wincheſter, and 

y more planned. The ducheſs of Portſmouth (4) finiſhed out of 

a houſe for herſelf, in St. Peter's-ſftreet, and biſhop Morley, at the 
time, rebuilt his palace mentioned above, both under the direction 
of fir Chriſtopher Wren. The great ſchool of the college was alſo erected 


fitted up in its preſent Rate. *(5) Many other houſes, about the city, bear 
intrinſic marks of the date and Ryle of that period. Bat theſe erections 


were inconfiderable, compared with the houſes that were projected in the 
neighbourhood of the palace, and in the magnificent ſtreet that was 


planned to extend from thence in a direct line to the weſt end of the 
cathedral. This ſcene of buſineſs cauſing a ** 1 of ſtrangers of 


e Dae Memoirs. Cie Reben. ) City Records. 


(3) Viz. Sept. 8, 168s. 2 . PE AD 0 eee. 
5 MS. Col. EL 28 > 1 „ ? . e . all 
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"UNDER TIN STEWARTS: „„ 
all Tanks, labourers and poor perſons, as well as the opulent and 
grandees, proper regulations were made for cleanſing, lighting, and 
watching the ftreets, and for repairing the highways, as likewiſe for 
preventing exorbitant "I for K ( 1Y and the neceffaries ot 
life. (2) a 

Had the royal palace, that was now ; beguitd, bes gnithed WN to 


fir Chriſtopher Wren's plan, with its offices and the houſes for the 
nobility, for which the ground was actually procured, (3) as alſo for the 


intended park (4) at the back of it, communicating with the moſt 
beautiful downs and the ſineſt ſporting country in the kingdom, there is 
no doubt but that as Wincheſter would have been by many: degrees- the 
moſt magnificent and compleat of all the royal reſidences, ſo it would 
have become the Verſailles of England, and, at leaſt, the ſeeond place of 
conſequence in it. But, lo! in the midſt of theſe great undertakings 
and brilliant expectations, Charles is carried off by a ſudden fate Feb. 6; 
1685, and with him fall all- the money of Winedeſter 8 enen to her 


fa) It having been ſtated that bis majeſty, his royal . and his brother the-duke of 
York, intended to reſide a conſiderable time in Wincheſter, it was ordered, that the inhabi- 
tants ſhould keep lights before their houſes in the night time, that the ſtreets ſhould be kept 
clean and guarded by watchmen, the highways leading to the city repaired; and that a 
moderate demand ſhould be made for lodging. - Subſtance of Orders in the City Records. » 

(2) Repeated regulations were now made. for ſettling. the price of proviſions, which are 
not ſo much below the preſent prices, as might have been expected at the-diſtance of above 
a century. The following arcs, Ru their pros, mee? Ip Fen wm one of the 


tables in queſtion : — 9 
mp . 4. \ 5. 52 
Butter, per pound - - - © 6 Gooſe - - - = - - -=-=-=2 6 _ 
Rabbits, the couple 1 A || Beſt hens, per couple 20 
Lobſters, per pound - - 0 8 [ Capons, ditto 2 6 
£22.27 © Sdlmon, ditto - - 0 10 Chine of beef, per pound 1 
Prawns, per hundred - - 4 Ditto mutton, ditto — 0 4 , 
F Eels, per pound '- = 4 || Ditto pork, ditfo'- - 0 3 
ULigeons, per deen a Ditto veal, ditto D e 9 | 
650 * e Ibid: 3 e 
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"The Wort“ reign of Charles“ 8 III futed brother and ſucceſſör, James IT, 


1 00 turbulent” to permit him to think of building new palaces. 


as too j 
According the gr reat OA that Had been carried on in our eity during 


ccord ing! y 
the two. wy Hf which had already coſt 25 600l. were ſuſpended, 


alm oft, as in as, ne accefion' of a new King was known. The order 


P 190 - hi n at Wi nchieſter was addrefied to Bernard Howard, eſq. 


for proclaiming 


e family of Norfolk, WH6"tefided"at Wincheſter, (i) and by 


of th noble 


him was 1 ed * the mayor. (2) Sbarcely was James ſeuted on 


wi Crofts, duke of Moniibutt, WO had lately been involved in a 

conſpirac racy ainſt ſt his fat Her, 3) AG broke” Gut into open 'rebellion 

on his uncle. Wk Ne ick Wiler fie landed at Lime, iti Dorſet- 
8917 


5 throne, when ne of the ile "this te ſohs of the late King, namely, 


75 Fre very ing POT Rf "tt Be had great ptomiſes of ſupport from 
elt, Py Particlda gfx from Lymington,” the mayor of 


1 places in "the 'w 


"bt + Pando T ods 5 Böne d rockin Bin king, and raifed"a troop 


whic 
of 100 men for his ſervice, (4) but moſt of all from Taunton, in Somerſet- 


Fire, which had, in the Tormerreigh, Rn ds a place particu- 
mouth nad alſo” his partiſans, 


Jas cute. and GERT e Month Tad 

the remnant, of the old, repuplicang, in 12 ety, who were ready, with 
their Horſes, to join him, Whenever lit ſhould become ſafe. for, 8 to do 
455 (6) Pät tile duke falling in hig attempt ugon Briſtol, was after wards 


d up 


defeated upon. f., Sed Emre, in the“ ebüntty hene his influence was the 
a „ to e fect ti his eſcape privately tb his friend, 


elle mayor af Lymington he was taken priſener in the New Forcft, 

Apo the borders borders of this county, (70d. Var bega, eee th 
1 eovom8Ninuzmo' Hou nt non bnuct IAS of D 3 dow} os bob 

.booft nam Std} doidw' ai 1080180 \tbezq 953: 10 . ad bios eng Sie 07 19 75 


agi) vdle lies burzed in the Catholic burying-ground, called St., James's, wäth an honour 


„able epitüph to record his memory. 10 lin 94} noqu beonbonq 0 theuonlt ie 
HH City Rebor dds? (zorbe. lation r RTe-houſe plot. Hence be 3 16 the hero. 


26f Dryden s beautiful poem ok: Abſalom and Achitophel. J7ö;ö;“U bor cmd, 
nig) Magna Brit“ voll Ip. 8a... dh, Dalrymplels Memoirs. woo ae 


TP | 
. 


10 (6%. Certain great; water houſes ſor owing: Wool, in, Parchgrent:ſtreęt and near Durn-gate, 


are reported, by local tradition, to have been nkd; as ſtables ſor the horſes, intended for that 
fene, (7) Mags Prat. 1 
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theatre of the late rebellion, thoſe diſguſting ſcenes, of bloodſhed on the 


feaffold, Which, in a civil war, are ſure to follow the carnage | of the eld. 

Only one execution, however, took place at the aflizes, | for the county 
l 

ef Hants, held in our cit ys, but two circumſtances render that execution 

peculiarty odious: the jury, were overawed,, and the ſubject of it was an 


eld woman of 70 years of age. "This, was Mrs. Al Alici a Lille, vulgarly 
called lady Lifle,, widow, of the famous regieide and eder of parlia- 
ment for this city, John, Lifle, elq. It is. 1 in vain to pretend that ths was 
actually 1nngcent/ of the is fri to, her charge, that of harbourin 


111 


known, rebels; (1) nexerthęleſs, as, the. jury. profeſſed. themſelves not to 
be ſatisfied with the evidence brought. againſt -her, the conduct of Jord 


chief juſtice Jeffreys, a Yep end Pairing, * who t. tried this and the 
other cauſes of the fame nature, was unjuſt, and, d, ll legal, in ſending back 
the jury three ſeveral times, when they acquitted her, to conſider of 


their verdict, and thus, in a manner, Fenn them ic. bring wa in 


Brom n noh H mon lle W Rom rd (4 ) 951918} bi 101 
1 „Abe perſons n ſhe concealed, viz. Hicks, the difluting vreaghes, and N eiche ö 

the lawyer, were both actively concerned i in the Rye-houſe or the aſſaffination plot, as w 

as in the rebellion of Monmouth, and a proclamation « was then out againſt the latter, olim Ir 
00. for apprehending him. After the battle of Sedgemore; the former of LS (by 

meſſage dbJought Mrs. Liſlis proteFtion, Which theafforded them. Colonel Penruddock, of 
Wiltſhire; ſon of that oolonel Henruddock, ho! had been condemned to death by Mrs. 
Liſle's. huſband, then Oliver Cramwell's chief 9 Was in ſearch of theſe very men, and 
could have apprehended. 1 them ſooner than he but probably having good informa- 
tion of their intention, and being actuated by reſentment for the murder of his father; he - 
waited until they were atttlly Harboured in Mrs. Lile's houſe: Ie then demanded to 
have then delivered up as rebels, aud the lady denying that any fuch perſons were in, her houſe, 
he proceeded to ſearch it, where he actually found them, In ſuch circumſtances, it is 
impoffible to ſuppoſe ſhe could be ignorant of the predicament in which theſe men ſtood. 
Hieks was her acquaintance | and one of her paſtors, and there was evidence, in her pwn 
hand writing, though not produced upon the trial, that ſhe was not unacquainted with the 
hiſtory of Nelthorpe. Theſt cireumſtances, collected from her profeſſed. advocates Burnet, 
Guthrie, and Rapin, but chiefly from the laſt ſpeech, compoſed for her, and which the 
delivered in writing to the ſheriff,” art ſufficient to ſatisfy the inquiſitive reader concerning 
the actual guilt of this lady, but they have nothing to do with the juſtice of her trial, or 
te eviden6e that was then brought againſt 78 Wo 07 gon hy © 14 NN Vb ene 
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guilty. (1) The king was ſolicited for a pardon in her behalf, but in this, 


as well as in many other things, he was ill- ad viſed by his miniſters. He 


refuſed to let an old lady, turned of 70 years, who had it not in her 
power to hurt him, die a natural death, and he gave his life to the afore- 


ſaid colonel Dore, Who was, afterwards active in dethroning him. (2) 
The only mercy which he ſhewed to Mrs, Lifle was to exchange her ſen- 
tence of burning into that of beheading, which was accordingly executed 


upon a ſcaffold, erected in the market place of this city, September 2, 
1088. (3) In the ſame month that this execution took place, the king 
made an excurſion to Wincheſter, of which he ſpeaks in his familiar 
correſpondence with the prince of Orange, (4) who profeſſed the greateſt 
zeal for the ſervice of his father- in- law, offering even to come over and 
take the field againſt his enemies, (3) and there is reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
he was ſincere in the ſentiments which he profeſſed; ſo little do we 
know our neighbours, ſo little do we know gurſelves! The latę king, 
at the time of his death, was ſeized of the charters of London, and thoſe 
of moſt other cities; (6) theſe were reftored by the reigning. monarch. 
The charter of Wincheſter, however, had not then been called for, 


| 1) Father Orleans, who had many opportunities of converſing with James IT, after his 
depoſition, relates, that this prince declared himſelf to have remained long a ſtranger to 
many circumſtances of injuſtice and cruelty, exerciſed at this time by judge Jeffreys, and 


ſtill more by colonel Kirk, otherwiſe that he ſhould certainly have expreſſed: his diſpleaſure, 


and put an effectual ſtop to them. The former of theſe died at the very time of the revolu- 
tion; the latter was employed by king OS, 4 and Wa ran g James at 


the fiege of — 


(2) Magna Brit. | el F 8 £1 
(3) Wood: State Trials, Neschen aa Wavel, duoc; errors e 


: pl 4 . 6 
PF | bs . 


this affair, fay that ſne was actually burnt. Not to mention printed een the tradition 


of the eity was fufficient to Tons! e them better. 
(4) Dalrymple's Memoirs. (5) Thid. Echard, &c. 
- (6) Though this was confidered as a violent meaſure at the time whey it was wlopted, | 


yet it was extremely common in former days, as we have remarked in the courſe of this 
hiſtory. The truth is, charters, not being the general laws of the kingdom, but rather ex- 
emptions from ſueh laws, as they were any Wo the . will, ſo 1 uſed to be 
1 or abrogated by the ſame. 2 2 N > 

E | Charles 
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Charles being probably unwilling to raiſe the leaſt jealonfy in a place, 
which was ſo much devoted to him; but now a Quo Warranto was 
iſſued to know by what right this city claimed an exemption from the 
general laws of the kingdom. This, after ſome demur, cauſed the pro- 
duction of the original charter. It ſeems, however, as if the demand 
had been made only that it might be preciſely known what the privileges 
and regulations contained in the charter actually were, as it was ſoon 
after returned in the ſame ſtate, and with a freſh confirmation, which is 
the laſt honour of this ſort, o . in former days, that this” city 
has received. 4 n ot 

Religion was the . upon which moſt public tranſactions, and even 
the fate of kingdoms, turned in the laſt century. All men were then 
violently zealous for ſome ſyſtem or another, though, even in this, they 
were generally influenced by party principles, not by motives of conſcience. 
Had the reigning king agreed with the generality of his ſubjects, in 
the above-mentioned point, it is doubtful whether any reign, fince the 
Conqueſt, would have been more proſperous or popular than his. Both 
the royal brothers were attached to the faith, that had been originally 
preached in this country. Charles from political motives had diffembled 
his religious ſentiments, until a mortal. ſickneſs. obliged him to declare 
them. (1) James acted a more honourable and conſcientious part. He 
avowed his faith, but, at the ſame time, declared his abhorrence of every 
kind of conſtraint upon the confciences of others, and his fixed reſolution 
of ſupporting the eſtabliſhment protected by the laws, (2) but ſtill ſo 
as to afford compleat toleration to other communions. His conduct 


was throughout conformable to this declaration. In 1685 the edict of 


Nantz, which tolerated Proteſtants in France, being revoked, and great 
mphers of that perſuaſion flying to this city and nexghibqurbgod, amongſt 


69 See the account of his: reonngitiaticn, drawn up by the Rev. $; Haddickone, the 
prieſt of Moſeley, who had concealed him in his own hiding place, and had been greatly 
inſtrumental in faving him after the battle of Worceſter. Dodd, vol. 111, p- 229. Dalrymple. 


(2) See his ſpeech in oouncil, at his acceſſion, alſo _ to both houſes of eee | 


4 225 3 Life of James H. Gh ĩ˙ ͤ9WW k 29942 
i "other 
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other places on the ſouthern coaſt, James afforded. them every kind of 
protection and favour, that it was in his power to ſhew, contributing, out 
of his own purſe, to their relief, ſetting on foot a general ſubſcription 


for the ſame purpoſe, and cauſing them to be naturalized free of ex- 


pencez.(1) Thus protected and encouraged, many of them, in this city, 
but ſtill more at Southampton, roſe to opulence and conſequence, which 
their poſterity ſilt enjoy. The king expected to find the ſame ſpirit of 
lberality and toleration in his ſubjects, which he himſelf was poſſeſſed 
of; but the event proved, that in proſecuting his favourite ſcheme of 


uniting an eſtabliſhed church with univerſal religious liberty, he built too 
wuch on his civil prerogative; too much on his eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, 


38 the legal head of the church of England, and too much on the avowed 
doctrine of that church, concerning paffive obedience and non- reſiſtance. (2) 
But, in all theſe points, he was deceived by the judges, the divines, and 
the miniſters en he employed. ow An ſhort, he endeayoured to 
45 160 "5f UI YOINGS Its „bi | Ty 4; * . 75 
.72(wÞ' Guthrie, rel. Iv, p. 808. s) nie ewsl | 
mm By the act of e Ihe 5 ſchoolmafter, mewifirate, 5 was 13 
10 ſubſoribe to the doctrine in queſtion; before he could be admitted to the exerciſe of his 
eftice,, 80 late as the year 1684 the univerſity of Oxford had ſolemnly condemned, as 
dumnable doctrines, the poſitions that there is a mutual compact between the king and the 
people; that the power of the former is derived from the latter, and that it is lawful to reſiſt 
government in any caſe whatſoever, & . The Cambridge addreſs to the king, made at the 
lame time; contains the fame doctrine. Collier's Ecc. Hiſt. part 11, p. 902. Rapin.— When 
the duke of Monmouth was executed, the clergy who attended him, namely, Ken, biſhop 
AM Bath and Wells; Turner, biſhop of Ely; Tenniſon, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
and Dr. Hooper, aſſured him, that „ to be a member of the church of England, he muſt 
acknowledge, in particular, the doctrine of non-reſiſtance.“ Life of James II, p. 118. 
Napin. When lord Ruſſel was executed, in the former reign, even biſhop Burnet and 
Tillotſon; afterwards archbiſhop, held the ſame; language to him. Echard.— Our loyal and 


 .dxperienced prelate, Morley, prewouſly to his death, had ſent a meſſage. to James, then 


duke of Vork, cautioning him not to rely, in practice, upon the ſpeculatiye: tenet of paſſive 
obedience; on which the latter anſwered, that Marley: was a n ann old and 
timorous. Dalrymple's Memoirs, Appen. p. 289992): lt 4146. 157 | 
(5) See the letters of the earl and counteſs of Sunderland to king William, nne ; 
Memoirs, in which they make a merit that the me WhO was: amen had 
deceived: his maſter, and driven him on to extremes. bu: AG vas omw;l 19 


Au enforce 
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enforce. his famous declaration of liberty of conſcience, and he loſt the 
. ge for AP" and for * — * Stewart, la the attempt. (1) 
' 31 6 | | t 3 | 45 J 


(6) It i is admitted that the declaration for liberty 'of conſcience, and the' proſecution of 
the ſeven biſhops; for refuſing to publiſh it, were the chief o6cafion of James's depoſition. 
At the diſtance of more than a century, and after an interval of five reigns, when bis 
preſent. majeſty's right to, the, crown is admitted, and; his perſon adored by all ranks of 
ſubjects, who are friends to monarchy, it may be permitted to look back upon the alledge 
tyranny and oppreſſions of the aforeſaid unfortunate prince, with the impartiality an 
coolneſs that ought to accompany the diſcufſion of hiftorical facts in general. But to form 
an equitable judgment in this caſe, we muſt compare the conduct of James II, not with 
that of ſucceeding monarchs, when the conſtitution was, deſined, if not changed, but with 
the practice of thoſe who had preceded. him, eſpecially fince they had become the ſupreme 
governors of the eſtabliſhed church. The general fault of modern writers, in this and in 
many other cauſes, is, that they decide upon them by er poſt fa laws and cuſtorns. he 
popular James then did not, like the popular Elizabeth, aſſert that it was preſumptibn to 
Jay what the' royal prerogative could not do in the plenitude of its power, but he conſulted his 
twelve judges concerning the extent of it, and, in conformity with their advice, he barely 
ſuſpended the execution of the penal laws againſt Catholics, in certain caſes, as his brother, 
his father,” his grandfather, and even Elizabeth herfelf had done, and permitted certain 
perſons of that perſuaſion, with whoſe integrity and patriotiſm he was well acquamted; to 
ſerve in his army without taking the oath of ſupremacy, in the. ſpirit: of that clauſe in the 
act itſelf, enjoining the oath; zth of Eliz. chap; 1, which exempts Catholic peers from 


— 


taking it; on the ſelf fame ground, that of their loyalty being inconteſtible. He did nat 


deviſe ärtieles of faith, to be maintained) by his ſubjects, at the peril of their lives, cas 
Henry VIII Had done; he did not diate the ſermons; which his biſhops were tarpreaohl, 
ke protector Somerſet; he did not ſuſpend all preaching; until he! himſelf had made his 


DE "FS * 


choice ef a religious ſyſtem, and then overthrow that which he had worn; At his cordna> = 


uon, to maintain, with Elizabeth; nor did he deprive the biſſiops of their cſeeb, of their 


juriſdictioh, beeduſe they did not agree with himſelf in opinion or practice, as had büeh 


more or leſs the caſe in every one of the reigns mentioned or alluded to above he only 
required of the prelates that, whilſt he ſupported them in their offices and dignity; they 
mould concur! with him, in allowing liberty of conſcience to his ſubjects in general. 


Finally, he did not arbitrarily ſeize upon the religious eſtabliſhments and biſhoprics, and., 


by foree and fraud, oblige thouſands to perjure themſelves, in ſurrendering them up to him, 
or turn out the heads as well as members of a whole college or hoſpital at a time, to make 
place for judges or for priſoners, or iſſue peremptory orders to church dignitaries, to put 


their wives but of their houſes, or place prebendaries in the pillory, by bis ſpecial command, 


or frame new injunctions and eccleſiaſtical laws, at his on diſoretion; all which things, 
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Jo fallin ſuch a cauſe was worthy of a king; but he degraded himſelf by 
taking part in many. of the leffer and ſubordinate diſputes, which. were 
at that time going forward. One of theſe, namely, that concerning the 
nomination of a preſident to Magdalen college, Oxford, was referred to 
the biſhop. of this ſee, as viſitor, of it, by whoſe authority Dr. Hough was 
confirmed i in that office, It 1s poſſible that Farmor, whom the king had 
appointed to it, might be an objectionable perfon, in ſome other reſpect, 
but to pretend a ſeruple of conſcience, at electing a Catholic, grounded 
ON-; the. ſtatutes of the founder, our old biſhop. Waynflete, of the ſame 


religion, was the height of hypocriſy and abſurdit); (1) beſides, by the 
act of ſupremacy, which the fellows had ſworn to, and which the king 
was not permitted to lay aſide, he enjoyed a paramount viſitatorial power, 
to correct and reform their ſtatutes, as well as every other branch of the 


eccleſiaſtical ate, e to his on Judgment and diſcretion, (2) 
. The 
e others of the ſame nature, had been the practice, in ſome inſtance or another, from 
the beginning of the reformation, down to his own acceſſion; he only claimed his right of 
naming to all ecclefiaſtical living, ſmall as well as great, in favour of thoſe whom he choſe 
to reward, a right which the records of colleges will prove to have been claimed and 
exereiſec by kings of the Brunſwick line, no leſs than by thoſe of more ancient date, in 
deſtance of the ſame ohjections that were urged by the fellows of Magdalen college, , Oxford, 
to defeat the Eing's nomination; firſt of Farmor, and then of the biſhop of Oxford, to be 
their preſident. 

(41) Byr tho tenor of their ſtatutes, Dr. Hough and the other fellows were bead to pray 
fol their deceaſed founder, to ſay maſs, to obſerve celibacy, &c. &. For their non- obſerv- 
ance of theſe: articles they could: have no plea, but the eren Cots the erown, by virtue 
of its fupremacy. »t | 

(2) One gentleman end by James II, in the: eccleſiaſtical -line, though his name 
does not occur in our ordinary hiſtories, was a native of this city, where his family continued 
to poſſeſs an ancient houſe in St. Peter's-ſtreet, together with a conſiderable eſtate in the 
adjoining country, until they transferred the ſame by marriage into the Sheldon family. 
This was Dr. James Smith, preſident of the Engliſh college of Douay, and nominated by 
king James to be one of the firſt four apoſtolical vicars in England, with the title of arch- 
| biſhop of Chalcedon, and an allowance of 10ool.'per ann. He conducted himſelf with great 
cireumſpection and prudence, after the revolution; nevertheleſs, a nobleman who reßded in 


the neighbourhood. of biſkap- * in Dm underſtanding that he was poſſeſſed of a 
valuable 
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The n to whom we have alluded above, was Peter Mews, LL. D. 
who had been an officer in the army of Charles I, during the whole time 
of the rebellion. (1) At the death of that prince he went to Holland, 
and continued in the ſervice of Charles II, by whoſe favour, at the 
reſtoration; having taken orders, he was advanced to many church 
dignities, amongſt others, to the united ſees of Bath and Wells, from 
which, a little before the death of that prince, he was tranſlated to the 
ſuperior biſhopric of Wincheſter. Being an ardent loyaliſt, upon the 
breaking out of Monmouth" s rebellion, he could not withſtand the 
temptation of proving his ancient military courage and ſkill, and appears 
to have commanded the king's artillery at the battle of Sedgemore, and 
to have contributed greatly to the ſucceſs of that day. (2) He was not 
more beloved, amongſt thoſe of his own ſentiments, for his loyalty and 
courage, than for his hoſpitality and integrity. (3) He lived until the 
ſixth year of the preſent century, when he died at Farnham caſtle, 
aged 89, and was buried in the Angel Guardian W 0 of his . 
where his W inſignia are {ſtill e * 2 R 


eds 75 


valuable crofier, and preſuming that every Hh of violence was > lewful * a \ Catholi, | 
ſtopped him upon the road, and finding the ſaid crofier in his baggage, carried it off in 
triumph, and depofited it in the trealury of York Minter, where it is ſhewn 42 _ 


day. 
(1) Richardſon, De Preful. Gale. (a) Gale. Guthrie's Hſe af Lag, ror. 


(3) Gale, 8 „ auen "W See our Survey. 
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Yr inchester inks into Obscurity at the, Revolution wa F- Aar 
Noign the Cathedral is embellisked. dir Jonathan (Prelawney Suc- 
' ceels to This*BighopritEFmproverntetts" inthe City. Dr. Frimnel 
and Dr) it Its Successively hibmbte A to "this" See by George! I The 
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Ans s glas turned into a, Erison of Yar ar. in, the Reign, of George 
11 II. Encampmant ee near this, City Conclusion of. the 
Sucbess ion the Bisliops of Minclresten, Bishop Hoadley, Bishop 
omas, und Bighbp" North. Larne Navigation of the Riper Itehen 


i hehe en 164 Mie PuBttY th the Klan e "fi present Majesty. — Thie 


— 1181 ue! DIA 45 1 
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npredations on Monuments, of Autiquige— Civil, 5ocial, and natural 
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N proportion as,e.approagh. to the, tran&acjons of pur wa. t ies, gur 
zaſk becomes. Jeſs eafy; ande leſd pleaſing. We begin to be more dir rell ly 
entangled in the prejudices and pafſiong of ,our, bete Ren feb 
ies d Berg ld enen Kaerklac An he ff 0h; eee 
enhibiting g0 hg, his faithful.mirron of, paſf.times ; V hilt he antiquary, 


ky ding nothing, for 7 $15;, torch toxch. to, illuminate, 7) and habit vated 0 Jenes of 


Ster lenden and. virtuer looks own: pg whe moſt at the 
Preſent Hays as hon little, and, yulgar Ley 0/14 N Pere 
tenden to reliexg us from this, embarraflment, is, that if We 5 diſpoſed 
torſhe ꝓxolixi this city urnifigs but; fer, particulars oft ß lating , and 


thoſe of a detached, nature, ſinee the rayglutigg., cn ot. gdoid 
In the reign of king William Wincheſter ſunk into great obſc curity. 


It 3 a prg f an how little eſtimation it Was held, that it / became a ſecond 
0 


title to the town of Böltötl, 16 ctie Puulet famſtye por the then marquis 
i arasM 9% e q 3 or 
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of Wincheſter, whoſe name was Charles, indignant at the little notice 

which had been taken by the Stewarts of his father's diſtinguiſhed loyalty 
and loffes in their cauſe, had changed both his politics and religion, (1) 
And beta one of the chief promoters of the revolution. King Williath 
did not neglect him, as king Charles had done, hut gave him the lieute- 
naney of tbis county, and created him, as wwe have ne duke of 
Bolton: (2), In the reign of geen. Ann, the eſtabliſhed. chu 7 
where making reſh eto re ag its former ſtrength Ag lor, 
which had been confidera bly imparred by the Nvödtich, great ok of 
ur Were laid but in Improving and decorating the cathedräab of this 

city. The'\altar ſcreen; in particular ]ꝛͤrns charged with thoſe numerous 
Grecian vaſes, which now incongrucnſly l,;phe, Gothic nitches, where 


formerly the ſtatues of. apoſtles and-other ſaints, had, ſtood. The expenco 
ef this and other works had be provided for by Dr. William Harris; 


prebendary of the e 2d Malter Bf tlie Wollege, in his laſt 
will, Who died in 1700. 37 Aböut the ſame time Af epiſcopal thröne 
was erected at the ſouth eaſt end of the choir, which, however elegant 
m its kind, labours under the ſame defect as the ornaments above-men- 
tioned, namely, that the Corinthian order, in which it is built, is gl 
Hort ed with” the Gone & gb Gf che ebnibitiing' part of: the chüit. A; 
exp RT of the” latter w. to have” been defrayed by the 
Aale, ;, who then fille" the fa Who Alb eothpteated the palace 
of Walvensy! which Motley Had Bot“ Hved to finiſtt! (4) This Was fir 
Jonathan 1 Trelawndy, Ys a barohet of Cornwall, Whb having been an dN 
abr 3 of royalty Under CRUCES IT, Was Taifed? by King James, t tlie 
rittel. 0 Was ons of tlle ſeven biſhops he oppoſe®the reuding 
of of he ecla ration of liberty” bf cbnſcience, all'sf whom refuſinig tb vive 
bail or their appearance: to ater the King's fult;” or" evett to Rund bail 
for one h they were Cofhmitted priſoners to the Tower, from 


which, however, they were ſbon aer Ubvereg by «verdict ol their 


ed. n - 430 ieee teri ond 26 544 7; 


(.) Dalrymple's Memoirs, Append. Peerage, f da) Peerage; * 


e ben en thin en For ed inthe el, Gil tl of Cut. 
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Jury. Haying taken this ſtep, the aforeſaid: prelate followed it up by 
Joining in the revolution, unlike a majority of his late fellow priſoners, 
who inconſiſtently, though conſcientiouſly, refuſing to ſanction a meaſure, 
which they had been inſtramental in effecting, loſt their biſhopries and 
other church livings. (1) The ſee of Exeter becoming vacant, in conſe- 
quence of the tranſlation of Lamplugh, by king James, to the arch- 
piſhoprie of Tork, in reward for his preaching againſt the prince of 
Orange; (2) then actually landed at Torbay, (with whom, however, 
Lamplugh ſoon after formed a coalition) (3) fir Jonathan Trelawney was, 
by the ſaid prince, promoted to 1 in the year pen he was 
further promoted to this biſhopric. (4) „ e | 
Nor was the improvement of the ee _ ded "i in the 
reign of queen Ann; the guildball was alſo then rebuilt, and an elegant 
ſtatue of that princeſs was erected in the front of it, at the expence of 
George Bridges, eſq. of the illuſtrious family of the dukes, of Chandos, 
who: was member of parliament for this city; the other member, ſir 
William Paulet, preſenting the city clock. It is even ſaid that the queen, 
who viſited this city upon her marriage with the prince of Denmark, (3) 
ad; who. procured: the king's houſe, together with Kenſington palace, 
a yearly income of 10,0001. to be ſettled upon him, (6) cauſed an 
mate to be made of the ſums requiſite ta finiſh» the ſaid building; 
the expence; of the great continental war, and the premature death 
of: that prince, ſeem onde more to have; defeated: the W Ag Win- 
cheſter 's proſperity. ta 10999620]; 47924 Sith 0 }LID 
King George I ſucceſlively tranſftated to thinratyable -bilhoprie; Charles 
Primnel, from the fee: of Norwich, in 1721, and, upon his death, in 
1723, biſhop. Willis, who had before worn the mitres of Glouceſter and 
Selifbury. The latter had es —_— by 


081 aft 490 .. sn wi: 16; 1008 rat; DEAF ons 

(61) Via. Sandovoft, archbiſhop of Ce : ons dilhop of 3 3 
of Ely; White, of Peterborough ; together with two other Arent ke a 1 orwich, 
and Frampton, of Glouceſter. ' 

() Richardſon, Contis: Godin? Db Fra: * e. der. 
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whom he was greatly admired for his talent of extempore eloquence. (1) 
Hedied in 1734, and was buried in his cathedral, where the moſt 3 
ſtatue that it contains perpetuates his form and features. 

In the reign of his late majeſty, the firſt county hoſpital was W e 
for Hampſhire in this city. (2) About the ſame time a new eſtabliſhment 
of another ſort was formed here, which ſeemed: to put a final period to 
the fond hopes which its inhabitants had ever cheriſhed, of -its becoming 
onoe more a royal reſidence. At the breaking out of the ſeven years 
war, a prodigious number of French priſoners having been taken, and 

government being diſtreſſed for proper places to conſine them in, the 
aforeſaid king's houſe was pitched upon for this purpoſe, and degraded. 
into a priſon of war, where no fewer than 3000 men were confined. 
Soon after that event, the French, threatening this country with an 
invaſion. until government was ſeriouſly: alarmed for its ſafety, and an 
army of Heſſiens being brought over to defend it, under an idea that it 
was incapable of defending itſelf, | one diviſion of that army, to the 
amount of 7000 men, was encamped cloſe to this city, until lord Chatham 
taking the reins into his hands, ſent home thoſe mercenary troops, and 
proved that England, inſtead of dreading invaſion, was in a condition 
to Carry it into the country of the enemy. OT 10 Sidon 5 „ Dis 

The only biſhop who was raiſed to the ſee A Winchofter by George II, 
was the famous Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, the great champion of, what is 
called, the lom (church. This party gives up all prutenſions to divine 
juriſdiction, the power of the keys, the neceſſity of miniſterial ſueceſtion, 
the authority of the convocation, together with the certainty of the 
39 articles, and every other tenet which the eſtabliſhed biſhops ofthe 
laſt century had conſidered as eflential to the idea of a church. (3) It is 
plain. the adminiſtration, then in place, favoured this ſyſtem, whitchs 
ditemed the church, and made it a mere Sy of that . 2 the poſh 
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Bangor, Hereford, Saliſbury, and laſtly that of Wincheſter, upon the 
death of Dr. Willis; as alſo by its taking advantage of his conceſſions to 
Hifſolye the convoedtion, which has never been allowed by government to 
proteed to any buſineſs fince his time. Upon the death of Dr. Hoadley, 
i 4 76t, chis preſent: majeſty beſtowed this fee upon his tutor, Dr. John 
Thomas, being tranſlated hither from the neighbouring ſee of Saliſbury, 
who yielding to fate, the preſent: biſſop, Brownlow! North, uncle to 
8 Guildford, was removed hither from — in the 
year 1791. Soar rbormined to bib ne eon gh ww 424 arr 15112 1551 
We have AC wn ie een en ktme bft W much im- 
poptunce to the profperity! of this city was its ready communication, by 

means of a navigable canal, withoythe ſed at Southampton. This com- 
munication, which had probably exiſte in the time of the Saxons, was 
Lertainly opened by biſhop Lucy, in the reign of king John, and being 
Again ohſtructed, was reſtored by meuns of an act of parliament in the 
reign) of Charles II. An inconveniency, however, had occurred, which 
Was not then fereſeeng the property of the river had been almoſt entirely 
purchaſed by one individual, himſelf a dealer in coals: and other heavy 
eommodities, for which water carriage was chiefly requiſite. Hence he 
Was enabled to exereiſe a monopoly of: theſe articles much to the detri- 
ment of this city, and contrary to the ſpirit of the above-mentioned act. 
In theſe circumſtances three ſpirited/ merchants of Winchefter; (1) being 
encouraged by the chief inhabitants of the city and neighbourhood, at 
their own expence, procured an act of pärliament to be paſſed; and 
sombated all the legal o ppoſition that Wwas made to the paſſing of it, by 
which the ſaid navigation was effectually thrown” open to the public, 
without any detriment to the Proprietor, he being obliged to convey all 
goods and wares, for the benefit of other perſons, as well as for his own, 
8 00 Wan eB eee 9 at * reaſonable" 4 5 207 The 
0 l e * 


1318 2 


dh Viz. Meſſes. 8 Cook; William Meader, __ John „bay. N f 
| (a) The preamble of the act runs as follows:“ Whereas the right and . veſted 
in the undertakers of the navigation of the river Itchen, by 16 and 17 of Charles H, hath, 
l 1 | | | by 
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benefit of this meaſure, which took place in 1767, has been incalculable 

to the city, and to a great proportion of the cdu¹n tr. 

Another act of parliament, of general utility to Wincheſter, that for 
paving, repairing, and cleanfing the city and ſuburbs, was procured in 
1770. It was accordingly carried into execution with great ſpirit, and 
the pavement compleated in the courſe of the three or four following 
years, during which a convenient marketrhouſe was alſo built, in 4 
centrical ſituation, the country dealers having before been obliged toſſt 
in the open ſtreet with their butter and other commodities, chiefly; round 
the city croſs, which;: from that circumſtance obtained the name of the 
butter croſs. A new gaol, play- houſe, and bride well, have alſo been 
erected at Wincheſter! within theſe>fow! years! It is a melancholy reflec 
tion that ediſiees of this deſoription ſiduld beeome 16 frequent und 
neceſſary, in theſe times, inſtead of the chuiches and dbbeys;/whick our 
forefathers were employed in building, and that the former ſhould: 6 
often occupy the very ſite of the latten: nevertheleſs, it is for the advan 
tage and credit of a place, hen theſe become requiſite that they ſhould 
be executed and regulated in the beſti manner poſſible, as happily® is the 
eaſe in dur city. In the mean time ſeveral meat and elegant hoùſbs and 
mops have gradually ariſen indifferent ꝓarts of the city; but moſt of 
them in ſuch a curvilinenl direction ithatſ as the buildings of former times 
are diſtinguithed by the Saxon the Norman, the! plain Gothic, 'theornal 
F hoodagddfgiern bas vi 505 to einnfid dat tos 908 1d h9g81m0mP 


by purchethe. and, other means, chiefly devplyed: upon andi centered in ane ſingleiperſonq whis 
carries on a conſiderable trade and commerce in, goods, wares, and. merchandige, e 
by water, and who, acting as the ſole owner o the faid navigation, doth. not only demand 
and impoſe exorbitant rates and duties for the freight of the fame, but freq Juently r $2 es to 
carry and eon ey coals and AY Other goods as interfere with his owa Lade cken 
has acquired; in a great meaſure, the monopoly of ſeveral of the neceſſaries of life, tO NE 
great damage of ſeyeral indigent perſons, and to the great lofs and prejudice of the /inbabia 
tante of Wincheſter, and ſeveral other places in the county of Southampton, &c.” The 

at then proceeds to appoint commiſſioners, with power to regulate the expence of water 
carriage from the ſea to the city, and to oblige the ocoupiers of the navigation to conyey 
the merobandize nl all perſons indifortarinately; WhO n to have the ſame c veνd 
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mental Gothic, the florid Gothic, the fantaſtic, (1) and the Grecian 
ſtyles, ſo the erections of the preſent reign will probably be denoted, by 


poſterity, as the bow-window ſtyle ; and as this has been produced, not 


by any principle, either of the beautiful or the ſublime; but merely by a 
paiſion to fee and to be ſeen, hence they will not fail to pronounce, that 


vanity was our predominant vice. 


It is a misfortune, however, that the value of our entails antiquities 


ſhould have ſunk with the inhabitants of Wincheſter, in proportion as 


their taſte has riſen for modern ornaments and improvements. Thus, 
when they paved their city, inſtead of repairing its embattled gates, 
which Cromwell bad ſpared, as the marks of its dignity, they pulled 
down three out of four of them, as if they were deſirous that the 
entrance into Wincheſter, the houſes at thoſe points being remarkably 
mean, ſhould preſent the idea of a paltry village, rather than that of a 
reſpectable city. In the fame barbarous taſte, we ſee the ſtupendous 
military ditches daily filling up, to make flower beds; the majeſtic walls 
of flint and ſtone, interlaced with unfading ivy, which have ſtood the 
fury of deſtructive ſieges, and of more deſtructive time, for ſo many 
centuries, unfeelingly demoliſhed, and meanly replaced with vulgar brick 
maſonry. To inſtance other depredations on our ancient monuments, we 
have beheld the curious Saxon church and hoſpital of St. Mary Magdalen, 


on the hill, pulled down and fold by piecemeal ; the enchanting hoſpital 


of St. Croſs mutilated of one of its wings; (1) the ſacred ruins of Hyde- 
abbey dug up to make a receptacle for felons ; the epiſcopal a of 


(1) This is the moſt appoſite epithet that occurs to us for that anomalous and abſurd lyle 
of building, which began to replace the Gothic in the reign of Henry VIII, and continued 
to overſpread the land, until the true Grecian was underſtood and FOR in the reign of 
Charles I. 

(2) We cannot avoid lamenting this mutilation, as W though we do not preſume 
to pronounce upon the expediency or neceflity of the meaſure. That this has not pro- 
ceeded from thoſe baſe motives, which too often occafion the deſtruction of ancient monu- 
ments, is manifeſt from the preſent maſter's whole conduct, which is attentive to the comforts 
of the poor inhabitants, and to the repairs and been of the ancient ſtructure it ſelf, 
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Wolveſey, the joint effort of Jones's art and Morley's munificence, levelled 
with the ground; whilſt: the ſtupendous - ruins of De Blois's Norman 
caſtle are at the prefent moment experiencing the fury of the mattock, 
in order to furniſh materials to mend the roads. In one inſtance, 
however, the ſuperior taſte and ſpirit of the lower order of inhabitants 
has ſaved an ancient monument, which was at the fame time a valuable 
ornament of Wincheſter, and a public trophy of its Chriſtianity; of which 
the barbariſm and avarice of certain individuals, in a higher claſs, had 
conſpired to deprive them. When the pavement was going forward, 
ſome of the commiſſioners, or certain other perſons, actually fold the city 
croſs to a gentleman then living in the neighbourhood, who was pre- 
paring” to remove it, by way of an ornament, into bis. pleaſure grounds, 
when the inhabitants at large, with a juſt indignation, drove away the 
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upon the maſons, whom the protector, Somerſet, had commiſſioned to 
take down St. Margaret's church, (1) and thus preſerved this curious 
remnant of ancient art and piety. 

Notwithſtanding the above-mentioned ravages, Wincheſter can ſtill 
boaſt of as venerable and intereſting monuments of antiquity, as. any city 
or place in the kingdom. Its venerable cathedral is an inexhauſtible 
ſource of wonder and information; St. Croſs inſpires nearly the fame 
awful ſentiments; the college | rieceffarily engages: the attention of anti- 
quaries, and of the learned in general. But not to anticipate what will 
form the chief ſubject of our ſecond: part, and tg 1ay a word, in con- 
cluſion, concerning the civil, ſocial, and natural advantages of Win- 
cheſter, which are certainly very conſiderable. Placed in the very centre 
of the county, and not upon the confines of it, ns is the caſe With many 
other county: towns, and containing in itſelf the gaol, bride well, and 
hoſpital of Hampſhire, the whale public bufitiefs of the fame is tranſacted 
in it; and there is never an interval of many weeks without a great 
conflux of ſtrangers here: on that . to the n e of Fe 
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workmen employed for this purpoſe, as the people of Weſtminſter role 
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inhabitants. The ſame circumſtance accounts for the number of gentle. 
men of the law who live here. Its cathedral and its college enſure to it 
the reſidence of a conſiderable number of ſuperior clergy, with their 
families. At preſent the king's houſe, being made into barracks, the 
city may be ſaid to have a regular garriſon,” there being ſeldom fewer 
than 2000 military men in it. This circumſtance, though not agreeable 
to the whole of the inhaitants, is certainly beneficial to the trading 
part of them. Of late a ſilk manufacture has been ſet up in Wincheſter, 
which employs a limited number of the poor; but wool, being the natural 
product of the country, and that by which it acquired opulence, in the 


Roman, Saxon, and Norman ages, is the only commodity by which it 


can be rationally expected to attain to the ſame again. The upper claſs of 
inhabitants being well educated, and conſiſting of fixed reſidents, who 


are known to each other, live in the moſt friendly and ſocial intercourſe; 


unlike thoſe of certain other towns, which being filled with a ſucceſſion 


of ſtrangers, they hardly know or can truſt their next door neighbours. 


The lower rank of inhabitants are, in general, better taught and more 
civil than perſons in the ſame ſituation in moſt other places. If they are 
not fo induſtrious, the fault is not their own, until proper work to 
employ them in is pointed out and ſet on foot here. The proviſions, 
which the neighbouring country produces, are of the very beſt quality; 
the covers alſo abound with game, and the rivers teem with trout and 


Sther fiſhes. Situated in the neighbourhood of the ſea, and of the beſt 
harbours in England, it thence receives, by a ſhort and direct com- 
munication, the heavy commodities of other counties, alſo ſalt- water 


fiſh, wine, and other foreign merchandiſe. As it is chiefly built on the 


gradual declivity of a weſtern hill, and on a dry ſoil, it is, in general, 


cleanly and convenient to walk in, whilſt the ſmooth turf of the adjoining 
downs affords the moſt delightful rides and drives that imagination can 


form to itſelf, unreſtrained by incloſures, in almoſt every direction, and 


commanding the moſt” extenſive proſpects of mountains, foreſts, rivers, 


ſeas, and iſlands. The air, paſſing over chalky hills and extenſive downs, 
MP | LES from 
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from whatever point of the compaſs it is wafted, is as untainted and 
pure as we conceive the atmoſphere to have been originally created. If 
it is much keener, experience, as well as theory, proves that it is pro- 
portionably healthier than upon the neighbouring ſea coaſt, where 
vapours conſtantly aſcending from the fermenting ooze, at the ſame time 
that they warm the air, impregnate it with an infectious miaſm. The 
lofty cliffs, however, of St. Giles's hill, and of the other ſurrounding 
hills and downs, protect Wincheſter from the fierce violence of the 
winds, at the ſame time that they form a bold and majeſtic ſcene, on 
every {ide of it. From a fimilar cauſe, the waters, whether drawn from 
the bowels of the earth, or thoſe that interſect and cleanſe the city in 
various rapid ſtreams, are as pure as the air, and nearly as tranſparent. 
Few perſons have it in their power to chooſe the place of their reſidence, 
and even when this is the caſe, though fond of life, they are ſeldom 
guided, in their choice, by the principles of its preſervation and real 
comforts. For the ſake of a little more money they will ſpend their lives 
in an atmoſphere, which ſaturated with thick noiſome vapours, and for 
ever agitated with various diſcordant ſounds, is neither fit for reſpiration, 
nor for the exerciſe of any of the human ſenſes; in like manner, for the 
ſake of more paſtime, they will dwell upon the ſurface of a volcano, 
where the waters, no leſs than the air, are impregnated” with ſulphus, 
uſeful indeed as a medicine, | but unwholeſome to perſons in health. 
With reſpect, however, to the ſite of Wincheſter, it follows from what 
has been already ſaid, that it is one of the beſt adapted ſpots in the king- 
dom for the reſidence of the human ſpecies, as, in fact, it is one of the 


firſt that was inhabited, upon the peopling of our iſland. Nil 


— 
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END OF THE: FIRST, OR HISTORICAL PART. 
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